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P R E F A a E.. 



1^H£ defign of this Third Pdrt of thel^OLUMiiAN Exercise, 
is to furnifli Schools and Academies with a volume calculated to 
improve chiidrdn and others in the Art of Reading. 

Every one who has taught reading properly, mufl be fenfibfe 
how much inclined children and youtli are to read too fait, and 
confequently, with but little variation of voice. Nor will all that 
can be faid to them, avail any. thing, unlefs the Inftrudlor ftop 
them at the end of every fentence which they do not read prop- 
ttiy, andjnake them repeat the lame, after he has read it, ob- 
fcrving the fame paufcs, and giving -the fame tones that Jie gave, 
Kor (hould they be fuffered to pafs on to the next fentence, un- 
til they can. pronounce tlie laft exadly in the fame way tliat the 
liftruclor pronounced it. . In order to this^ it is neceffary that a 
Rfiadiog Book fliould conild principally of fuch lefibns as will 
admit of the gr^eatdl and mod frequent variations cf the voice. 
Seledkions which conliftjnoflly oi' narrative pieces, arc extreme- 
ly in proper ;^or nothing has a grc;LLv;r tendency, to lead chil- 
dren into a tnonoUnoiis manner uf i tauir.g^ flian ihe frequent read- 
\\% 'Ji ft^rlcs. Such books, . by aflbrdnig niu ttr ■ of i».iti \v:\\ij.\ 
:nd enteitainmcnt, may be very ferviccr,bie t(5 thufe vho hi .c h.- 
. lOkiy learned to read wiib propriety ; Lul TiiUlt L,^ Cvtrcuc 1^' 
! injurious to thofe who have not. - For kairieis ooc!:t to Lv:^i;i 
I v'irh (hort fentcnces, ahd ihofe principally which cojK.iin a con- 
[ traft or comparifon. Tliey may then proceed to road >;ne icfJcn 
J or more which confitlj of an cnumcratio;i of pii-jcubiv; ; ncxf, 
: one in wh'ch the fcnfc h cl .ilaycd or llupendtd ; thc>', oi c r. hi-: l\ 
k contains parcnthefes ; .nc;xt, one of queftion? ; thtn^ or^e of c!i- 
r max ; then, they may read a fl^ort ftory or });irrr.tivs. '.icce, I'r.r* 
I ticularly fuch a one ns admits of a .v:?!ift7 or i:y.pK:[;'=jj, £uch 
leiTons, read alternately, •vviil prcvor.t iny or.: rroin rurninj; in- 
to a dull monotony, fo difg^lb:!-.;^ to every jidicicus ci;-. A p:o- 
peniity to read too fail, and wi'.h n corfeqsicnt monoronv, i? lb 

(genera!, that too much pains < aivio't b'. t »! ..'n :o cr- .n:e:.v,-t it, 
. It dcftroys all proportion and hamirny ; fiOu is like prccrpiiaiin^' 
arf*^f!jdious tunc i-.to one coiv.inueJ Y'\v\. 






»▼ p X M f J e «v. 

In moft fchools^^ oWoren are- taught to. read by ehffts. x 
accommodate i^chy it is nece^y that a Reading Book (hvuk 
coniiil of leffans numbiered^ and nearly of aa. equal length, ic 
that one child may liav.e an opportunity to read, about as nmicl] 
as another. Selec*lions which confift of forae long pieces and 
forae fhort^ notwithftanding each- paragraph may be numbered, 
are, oevertheiefs, found to he very inconvenient. They caufi 
con/Iderable trouble to. the teacher, as well as. to -the learner 
Such paragraphs are generally, too fhort for leiToos, as well as 
very unequal in. length.. If the clafs have time to. read. two oi 
three times round, they, will probably be carried, through one 
piece or ilory, and into- the middle of another :^ fo that th< 
Teacher will be pujttpfome. trouble. to find, where, to » begin ai 
the next reading* 

To the foHowingLeflbns^in Profe» are. prefixed rules for naod* 
mlating tlie voice, whichjmybe veryfenriceable to teachers,. and 
wiii' undoubtedly he fb to learners, after they liave arrived to ac 
age capable of underflanding.them. But they. wil}, by no meanC; 
be fufficient, of themfelves, to. make a reader. The Inftrudoi 
muft have an accurate ear, and be capable of modulating his voioe 
and. it muA be his bufineis to make the learner take the tones frojr 
him.^ No one who is not tlius qualified^ ought ever to attempi 
to teach reading. 

After a child l^s learned. to read Profi well, and not till then. 
he muft be put upon the more diflicult cafl< of reading rer/l\ Ir 
order to teach which, it is abfolutely necefTary that the tcaclier. 
at Icafl, fhould be well acquainted with die fti u(5ture of Engiift 
Veife, and with the rules for reading the fame. If he be not ac 
quaintcd with the different kinds oi fiet ufed in Englifh Verfe, 
he will be in danger of reading all vcrfe as if it were of the lam 
bick movement ; that is, having the accent on every fecond fyl 
lable. If he do not underftand tlie nature of die mufical paufcs, 
he will either let his voice fall where he ought not, or he wil. 
be likely to run one line into another, and fo turn Verfe int<; 
Profc. If he be not acquainted with the. rides for reading ^ Ver/e^ 
he will not always be hkely to lay fo forcible emphaiis as he 
ought, or to make ufe of the proper tones. , 

T.a. 
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To* the foilowing tefrons in Verfe, is prefixcvl a iliort treatij".! 
on the Stru<5ture of Englifli Verfc, which every ctacber ou^ht to 
\indcrilancl,.and every learner ought tp be ruade acquainted v/itli, 
as foon as his age will admit. Pnjvidal the teacher undeiftand 
the ftmdlure of verie^ and can read it with propriety, the learner 
may be allowed to read it before he is mad'o acquainted with its 
(Impure ; but he ought never to read a iingle vcrie, unlels it be 
in the preieace of his inllru<5lor, or of fome one v/ho is capable 
of corredHng him, and. who will invariably do it, ^ whenever he 
perceives liini to mifplace the accent, lay too much firefs uix)n 
iininipoitant wortis, neglev5t the mufical p.iules, lay a wrong em- 
phafis or no eniphafis at all, or when he does not give the proper 
tones. Without attention to thefe articles, he will moft alfured- 
ly run into tl Jing-^fh?tg mode of reading, . 

In l'de<5ling the following JyefTons, the Compiler has not fought 
fb much'for elegant pieces of compofit'.on, as for ihofe of a fuit- 
able length, compofed upon a variety of fubieds, and containing 
a variety of expreifion. Moll of the leiibns, however, were tak- 
en from good autliors. . 

After children have leirnedto fpeil, and made fane proficien- 
cy in reading, it is liigWy n?qiii(ite that they fhould be made ac- 
quainted with the meaning of word?. For this purpofe three or 
four thouiand arc added to this volume by way of Appendix. 

Whether the following Selcaion be^calcuhtcd to anfwcr the 
end for which it is dcflgr.ed, is fubjnitted to judicious Inftru^fiors 
to determiner. If the y, after fufficient evperimenf, fliall decide in 
Its favour, the Author will receive the hij>bift fat!5fa»f>ion in rc- 
/Icdting, th.at he has done a llt-h t-jwardsiulcviiiting their h;lv>ri- 
ous talk, as well as contributed :■:: i-:itr tov/ards imprc^^ng iho 
youth of our country, in lb iirp's-Unl .an aitlc'c . s -.'wa*. ot 
reading. . 
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Bt/iruSions and Examples for reading Profit 



Or TH» ARX OF delivery: 

[GailfLT AB&IDDID FR0M.SheR1DAN's LeCTURXS ON EtOCUTION^ 

A JUST delivery depends upon a due attention to the 
folloiving articles : Articulation, Accent, Pfo- 
nunciatibn, Emphafis, P^ufes^ or. Stops, Key or Pitch. 
of the Voice, and: T6ne$4. 

Articulation.-. 

A good' articulation confifts in giving every letter in a^ 
fy liable its due proportion of found, according tathe mofl; 
approved cuftom,of pronouncing it ;, and in making fuch'i 
a diflin<5lion between thefyllables of. which worddare cora- 
pofed, that the earlhallj without. difEctrky, acknowledge 
their number y and perceive, at once t6 which fylkble each 
letter belorigs.. Where thefe points ara.not.obfervedj the. 
articulation is proportionably. defedltve.. 

Diftin^neft of articulatiim depends, primarily, npon be- 
nig able to form the fimple elements, or letters, by the or- 
gans of fpeech; and in the next place, in . diftinguifhing 
properly the fyllables of which words are. compofed, from: 
each other;, which can be. done only. by a juft. pronun- 
ciation. 

The chief fource of an Ihdiftindl. articulation, is, too* 
great z. precipitancy of utterance. To cure this, Uie moft 
effeAual method will be, to lay adde an hour every day, 
to be employed in the oradlice of reading aloud m a man-r 
»tr xnucA iint^ thnnjis aecefliuy. This ihould be dene 
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F R E F A G E.. 



HE defign of this Third Pirt of theCoLUMiiiAN Exercise, 
is to futnifli Schools and Academies with a volunie calculated to 
improve children and otliers in the Art of Reading. 

Every one who has taught reading properly, muft be fenfiblc 
how much inclined children and youtli are to read too fail, and 
confequently, with but little variation of voice. Nor will all that 
can be faid to them, avail any. thing, unkfs tlie Inftructor flop 
them at the end of every fcntence which they do not read prop- 
erly, andjnake them repeat the fame, after he has read it, ob- 
ferving the fame paufes, and giving -the fame tones thatiic ^^avc. 
Nor (hould they be fuffered to pafs on to the next fentcnce, un- 
til they can- pronounce the laft exadtly in the fame way that tho 
lollruclor pronounced it. In order to this, it is neceflary tliat a 
Reading Book (hould confift principHllyof fixh leflbns as will 

t admit of the gr^eatcll and moft frequent variations cf the voice. 

I Seleftions which conlift jnofl ly of /nvnffive pieces, arc cxtrcnie- 

I Iv improper ; 'tor nothing haa a graii^r tjndcncy. to lead clii! 

I 'irc:s into a 7)2onotc!ious manner of i L-,icIii.g, {lian ihc frt-q^cnt « Co \ 

I • i i;-r ot ft-ri's. Such bof;ks, . by ijHonliii^j niu itr ■ cf i..it. ti Lo \ 
r.nd entfciuinment, may b-j very ie.-victHbietn thuf(. • '!,i^- •: (.c ... 
•euiy Icarrcd to read v/lih propriety; 'Lul HiuU '..• i .vMc-; iv* 
irsjv.ri(;us to thofo who hiive not. - For kdineis oajj.l.t to U^:., 
v.'itli r.iort fentences, ahil iliofe principally which core vw \ 003 ■ 

• Tr:iit or coniparlfon. They n);iy then proceed lo r-,-; i ...ne ic{^n 
or more which confiil* of an cnmncratio.i of ;■ !1 = >(.i.1:m-., ; ncxf, 
o.nc in wb'ch the fcnfc :^ d iLiyed cr hiipendcd ; th ; .«, m ^- v.lii.Ii 

k cor.tains parcnthelos ; n:;>:t, one of qiieitiir.? ; iI.cp, .-me ...f '...'i- 
nxx ; then, they may read a flvirt ilory o" }i.;rr:.rl .\. »..ccc, i>:\;- 
ticularly fuch a one as admits of a viiaT i.\ i - p!\:l.:/ . C;.ich 
lc*T»)n?, read akernarcly, \v;[l pr':v err. ; t-. on from rrnin?^ in- 
to a duii monotony, fo d^fc^'U^ir;^ 10 every ■; dicicu': e-ti. A j.-.o- 
peniity to read toci fail, a-^d wiili r, c.:rre'|iicnt ir.r.tio cnv, \? ib 
gcncrtil, tlut too mucli pains <nr-ior l-'. r »! -.n :o a. r-y?,:.]'* n. 
It dvjftroys all proportion and harm.-.iy ; .1.-..:; is :jkw p xci iiLi-n.^ 
arr:;!jdious tuno i-.to one c/jniinti^s: .'in. 

In 



»▼ F X M F J^e «►. 

In mofl fchoolsv oM^en are> taog^t to. read by el^flcs. ' 
accommod;it« /Uch). it is necefikry that a Reading Book iho 
coni^il of leflbns nujnbiered; and nearly of an. equal length, 
that one child may have an opportunity to read. nhout as mi 
as another* Seledlions which- eonfifl: of foine long pieces j 
forae fhort, notwithftandiug eachpa'iagraph may be number 
are,. nevertheJefs, found- to he very iaconvenient. They ca 
confiderable trouble to. the teacher, as well as. to -the lean 
Such paragraph? ar€ generally, too -fhort. for Iciibos^ as well 
Ytry unequal inJength.. If the clafs have time to. rend.two 
three times round, they will probably be carried, through < 
piece or flory, and into- the middle of another :^ fo that 
Teacher will be put to ibme. trouble, to find. wh^e. to » begin 
tlie next reading. 

To the foHowingLeflbns^inProfej^re prefixedrules for m 
mlating tlie voice, which jmy be very-fenriceablc to teachers,.; 
wiif undoubtedly be fb to kamerj, aJFter they have arrived to 
age capable of underflanding them. ' But they.wiU, by no raei 
be fufficient, of themfelves, to. make a reader. The Infbu<: 
muft have an accurate ear, and be capable of modulating his vol 
and it muA be his budnefs to make the learner take the tones fr 
him. No one who is not tliu5 qualified* ought ever to attei 
to teach reading. 

After a child l^s learned. to read Pro/e well, and not till th 
ha mujft-be put upon the tnore difficult taflc of reading Fc'r/Z'. 
order to teach which, it is abfolutely necefTary that the tcucl 
at leait, fhould be well acquainted with the ftiu(5ture of En^ 
Verie, and with the rules for reading the fame. If he be not 
quaintcd with the diflPerent kinds oi feet ufed in Englifli Vc 
he will b€ in danger of reading all verfe as if it were of the I 
bick movement ; that is, having the accent on every fecond 
lable. If he do not underftand tlie nature of the muficalpau 
he will either let his voice fall where he ought not, or he ' 
be likely to run one line into another, and fo turn Verfe i 
Prole. If he be not acquainted with the. rules for rcading^ Fe 
he win not always be likely to lay fo forcible emphaiis as 
ought, or to make ufe of the proper toaes., 
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To- the following te^rons in Verfe, is preii:<:cvl a iliort trtatij- . 
on the Strutflure of Emrlifli Vsnc, which .^verv :tacher ou-'ht to 
voJcrilandy.aDd every learns oui^ht tp be raadc ac.]':ai!ital v/itli^ 
wfoon as his age will admit. Pnjviilal the teacher undtilbm-.l 
tiieftruflure of verie, ard can read it with propriety, the learr^cr 
may be allowed to read it before he is m;ui'j acquainted with its 
I ftniAure ; but heoughtnever to read a lingle veiio, unlelij it h'^ 
'^^' 10 the prefence of his inllru<n:or, or of fonie one \v!u) h capable 
* of correding him, and v/ho will invariably do it, wiicnever he 
perceives him to mifplace the accent, lay too much fcrcfs iiix)n. 
unimportant. words, negleJl the muiical paules, lay a wrong cm- 
phafis Or no emphafis at all, or when he does not give the proper 
tones. Witliout attention to thefe articles, he will nioft alfured- 
Jy run into a Jing-fojig mode of reading. . 

In fdeding the following I^flbns, the Compikr hai? net fought 
fi much'for- elegant pieces of compoiition, as for ihcle of a luit- 
able length, compofed upon a variety of rui?ie(fl3, and containiiii^ 
a variety of exprelHon. JMoll of the leilbns, however, were tak- 
\ ea fh>in good authors. . 

After children have leirnedto fpeil, and made fane proCcien' 
cy in reading, it is liighly neqiiiiite that they (hould be made ac 
quainted with the meaning of word?. For this purpole three ov 
four thouland are added to this volume by way of Appendix. 

Whether the following Selcciion be^calcuhrcd to ai^fwcr the 
end for which it is deflgr.ed, is fi;bjnitted to judicious Ir.flru«fiOi 3 
to determine*.. If the y, after funicier.t experiment, fliali decide in 
its favour, the Author will r£cci\c the hij^l-cCl fjit'ufa^^Hon in rc- 
.'kdling, that he has done a ll^'l: tjv/ardr.'u-lcvi^irinf; their l,.b.>ri- 
ou? taliV', ?.s v.'cll as contribute.] .-■.? y-Atp 'ov/avds imprcing thj 
VCuth of our country, in fb i'.rp'r-ar.l -a'l attlc'c *■• -'.-a*. Oi 
reading. . 
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Qt th» AKX op delivery: 

fGaiiYLT abriojOid 7R0M. Sheridan's Lecturxs on Elocution^] 

A JUST delivery depends upon a due attentiort to the 
folloiving articles: Articulation, Accent, Pi'o-. 
aunciattbn, Exnphafis, Pkufcs^ or. Stops, Key or Pitch. 
of the Voice, and T6ne$4. 

Articulation.'. 

A good -articulation confifts in giving every letter m a 
fy liable its due proportion of found, according to the mod 
approved cuftom,of pronouncing it j.and in making fuch^ 
a diftin<5lk)n between the fyllables of which words are com- 
pofed, that the ear fhall, without difficulty, acknowledge 
their number ;. and perceive, at once to which fyllable each 
letter belongs.. "Where thefe points are.not.obferved, the. 
articulation is proportionably. defeftiive.. 

Diilin^nefs of articulatitm depends, primarily, upon be- 
ing able to form the fimple elements or letters, by the or- 
gans of fpeech; and in the next place, in . diftinguiOiing 
■froperly the fyllables of which words are. compofdd, from 
each other;, which can be. done only. by a juft. pronun- 
ciation. 

The chief fource of an ihdiftindl articulation, is, too* 
great 2i precipitancy of utterance. To cure this, the moft 
cffeduai method will be, to lay afide an hour every day, 
to be employed in the nradice of reading aloud in a maU'p 
tLtx mucA ifew«r tbanjs aeceflary. This ihould be dene 

in 
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M THE REAPER, 

words .; fo emphafis unites words together, and forms tliem 
into fentences and members of fentences. As accent dig- 
nifies the fyllable on which it is laid, and makes it more 
diftinguiflied by the ear than the reft ; fo emphafis enno- 
bles tEe word to which it belongs, and prefents it in a 
(Ironger light to the underftanding. Accent is the mark 
which difUnguiihes words from each other, as fimple types 
of our ideas, without the naa'tnal relation in which they 
ftand to each other. Empha/is is the mark which points 
out their feveral degrees of relation(hip, in their various 
combinations, and the rank which they hold in the mind. 
Were there no accent, words would be refolved into their 
original fyUables 5 were there no emphafis, fentences would 
be refolved into'their original words ; and, in this cafe, the 
hearer muft be at the pains himfelf, firft, of making out 
the words, and afterwards, their meaning : Whereas, by 
the ufe of accent and emphafis, words and their meaning 
being pointed out by certain marks, at the fame time that 
they are uttered, the he^er has all the trouble faved, but 
that of liftening ; and can accompany the reader orfpeak- 
er, if he deliv;er himfelf well, at the fame pace that he goes, 
with as clear a comprefaenfion of the matter offered to his 
confideratton, as the fpeaker himfelf has. 

Emphafis is of two kindsy Jmpk and complex : fimplci , 
when it ferves only to point out the plain meaning of a ] 
propofition ; complex, when, befides the meaning, it marks 
alfo fome affedion or emotion of the mind ; or gives a 
meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
ufual acceptation without fuch emphafis. 

jin in/kUibk Rule /or properly placing the Emphafis. 

Every one who has any thing to read or recite in put 
lick, fhould refled in what manner, and' with what kind of 
emphafis, he would point out the meaning, if he were to 
deliver thofe words, as proceeding from the immediate 
fentixnents of his own mind. 

Pauisfs or Stops. 

Paufes or flops, are a total ceffation of found, during t 
perceptible, and in poetick compofnioni a meafurable fpaci 
of time. ^ 

^ '*« Paufes are of two kinds ; one of which conveys th^T 
idea o{ C9ftt4niMfhn ; the other, chat of comphthru Tfa^ij 

former . 1 
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^former may be called the fufpcnding ; the latter, the c'lojing 
paufe. It i6 Heceflary, that upon the word immediately 
preceding the paufe, the voice fliould .befufpended in fuch 
a manner, as to intimate to> the hearers, that the fenfe is 

'■ not completed. 

L'ong and frequait paufmg is effenttally -neceilkry in 

• order to fpeak with eafe and propriety. A folemn paufe 
after a weighty thought.^ is very beautiful and ftriking; 
A well timed ftop, givcj>*4is much grace to Ipeech, asrrt 

• does to xnufick. 

The paufes are governed, however, not' by the common 

• yule, (viz. that the voice fhould ftop at the comma, femi- 
> edlon,' colon, and period, in proportion to the numbers one, 

^two, three, four) but by the fenfe, connexion, and efFe<9: 

« of what is fpoken. "^Phe conftru^ion fometimes requires 

a point, where a paufe would be unnatui"al ; and it is fre-» 

quently proper, to paufe, where none of tlie ordinary point* 

- can be placed. 

The paufes are regulated in a great meafure by empha- 
fis. A-s emphafis is the link which conncfts words to- 
. gether, and forms them into fcntences, or into members 
of fentences, when in the fame fentence, there are more 
than one member, and more than one eniphatical word, 
that there may be no miftake with regard to the number 
of words belonging to each emphafis, at tlie end of every 
fuch member of a fentence, there ought to be a percepti- 
ble paufe. 

As every memher of a fentence contains fome Idea of 
'more or lefs importance to the drift of the whole, there 
■ought to be a fuffic lent paufe at the end of each member, 
to give time for each idea to rtiakeits due impre^oii on the 
mind ; and the proportion of time in thcpaiifc, fhould be 
regulated by the importraic? of r^ach idea, or by the clofer 
or more remote connexion which it has with the main ob- 
je<ft of die icntence. If there btj any propofition or fenti- 
ment, which the reader or fpcakcr would enforce more 
ftrongly than the reit, he may either precede it by a long- 
er paufe than ufual, which wil' roufe attention, and give 
it the more weight when it is delivered ; or he may make 
a longer paufe after it is clofed, which will give time for 
'■ tbe mind to ruminate upon it, and to let it fink deep inte 
. it, by reflexion ; or, according to the importance of the 
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point, he may do both. He may go ftill farther, and m^fee 
a paufe before fome very emphatical word^ when neither 
the fenfe nor con^mon ufage would admit of any ; and 
this, upon proper bccafions, ixiay produce a very powerful 
effedl. 

Every one who has any thing to read or recite in piib- 
lick, ihould confider what tones he would 'make ufe of, and 
what time he would fufpehd his "wteice, if thofe words which 
he is a,bout to deliver, were to fSoceed from the immedi- 
ate fentiments of his own mind. A pafTage fhould be 
pronounced flowly, and with long paufes, when it ex- 
prefTes what is folemn or deliberate ; and quick, and with 
fhort paufes, when it exprefles what is briik, lively kit im- 
petuous. 

Pitch and Managemetit of the Voice. 

Every one who is not corrupted by bad habits, hafl 
three pitches in his voice ; the MiddU^ the Highy and the 
Lo*w. The middle pitch is that which is ufed in ordinary 
difcourfe, from which he either rifes or falls, according as 
the matter of his difcourfe or the emotions of his mind 
may require. This pitch, therefore, is that which ought 
to be generally ufed, for two reafons ; firft, becaufe the or- 
gans of fpeech are ftronger, and more pliable in this pitch, 
Irom con,ftant ufe ; fecondly, becaufe it is more eafy to 
rife or fall from this pitch, to high or low, with regular 
proportion. 

The high pitch of voice is proper In the expreflion of 
tender, plaintive, and joyous pafTages. 

The lona pitch is properly applied to paffages of a fol- 
emn and gloomy nature; 

A man may read or fpeak louder orfofter in \htfame key^ 
when he fpeaks ^/i^/^r or lower ^h^ changes his key : So that 
it is the bufinefs of every one to proportion the force or 
loudnefs of his voice to the room and number of his audi- 
tors, in his ufual pitch. If the room and number of hi-s 
jiuditors be larger than ofdinary, he is to read or fpeak 
louder^ not higher ; in his ufual key, not in a ne*w one. And 
whoever neglc(5ts to do this, will never be able to manage 
his voice with eafe to himfelf, or pleafure t£> his hearers. 

The beft rule for a fpeaker or reader, is, never to utter 
a greater quantity of voice than he can afford without paia 
to himfelf, or any extraordinary effort* 

Every j 
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Every fpeaker or reader Ikould take care in tlie man- 
agement of his breath, always, to get a frefli fupply before 
he feels any want ; for while he has fomc to fpare, he re- 
cruits it with fuch eafe, that his hearers are not at all fen- 
ilble of his doiji? it. 

The fecond rwTe for giving a- proper degree of loudnefs, 
or iffuing a fufficient quantity of voice, proportioned to 
the room and audience, is this, let the fpeaker, atfer having 
looked round the aflembly, fix his eyes on that part of his 
auditory which is faftheft from him, and endeavour to pitch - 
his voice fo that it may reach them. 

Tones. 

What is here, meant by to/ws, is, that general intonation,, 
which pervades whole periods, and parts of a dlfcourfc 

Tones may be d«.^ded into two kinds ; fiatura!, and injli" 
tilted. The natural^ jsq fuch as belong to the padions ( f 
man in his animal ftiite, v/hich are implanted in his fninie 
by the hand of nature, and which fpontaneoully brc:ik 
forth, whenever he is under the influence of any of fhrfe 
padions. 'ITiefc form a univerfal language, equally ufed- 
by all the different nations of the world, and equally un- 
derftood and felt by all. Thus, the tones expi-eflive of for- 
row, lamentation, mirth, joy, hatred, angtr, love, pity, &c. 
are the fame in all countries, and excite emotions in us 
analogous to thofe paflions, even when accompanying 
wrords which we do not underftand. 

The irJiittiUd tones are thofe which are fettled by cc'm- 
pa6l, to murk the different operations, exertions, and emo- 
tions of the intelle<5t and fancy, in producing their ideas ;. 
and thofe, in a great meafure, differ in different countries, 
as do the langiiages. 

DireSIiom for tijitig the Tones* 

The voice fhould exprcfs, as nearly as poflible, the very 
fenfe or idea defigned to be conveyed by the emphatical 
word, whether l)y a ilrong, rough and violent, or a foft, 
fmooth and tender found. 

Thus, the different pafHons of the mind, are to be ex« 

' preffed by a different tone of voice. Lpve, by a foft, 

fmooth, languifhing voice ; anger, by a ftrong, vehement, 

and elevated one ; joy, by a quick, fweet, and clear voice ; 

ftai*! by a dejedtedy trenmlcus, hefitating one ; cour« 

age* 
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age, by a firm, bold, and fwelKng voice ; and perplexky^-, 
by a grave, fleady, and earneA voice. Briefly, in exordiums^ . 
the voice fhould be low, but yet dlftindtly heard ; in . 
narrationj diftindl ; in reafonmg, , flow 5 in - perfuafion, 
fbong. It fhould thunder in anger •; foften in forrow ;• 
tremble in- fear ; and melt in love. 

Upon the pr<xper ufe and management of tones, accom<« . 
panied by fuitaWe looks and geftures, all that is pleafura- 
ble, all that is^ forcible and aSe^ng in elocution, entirely 
depends. 

SELECT RULES, with EXAMPLES... 

[By MrvScott.2 

Rule I. % 

AniltheJis\or the Oppojition of Wx>tds ^r Sentiments .^ 

WORDS fct in bppofition, or forn^ing an Antithefis^ ., 
fhould be pronounced with fuch emphafJs and variation of / 
voice as may make the oppofition fuffiqiently flriking. 

Examples. 

Aixj^fe man endeavours to fhine in hhnfeif;, ^./ooU to out- 

fliine others. The former is humbled ..by the fcnfe of his . 

own infirmities 5 \ht latter is- lifted, up by the. difco very of 

thofe which he obferves in^others.^ The iv'/e man confidr 

CIS what he ivants ; and the /bo/ what he abounds in. The 

'Wife- man is happy when he gains his o^n approbation ; . ^ 

and xh^foolt when iie recommends himfelf to th$ appla^iUe 

oi other s. 

Two principles in . human nature reign, , . 
Self 'love to urge^ and reafon to refit ain ; 
Nor this ^goqSy nor that a bad we call i 
Each* works it«-€nd to move or gowm all. - 

Rule II. 

Enumeration^ or the mentionmg of Pariictdarsa . 

In the enumeration of particular^;, a degree of emphafii , 
ilioiild be thrown upon each- ; paufes between them fhould ~ 
be carefully obferved, and the pronunciatioa fhould, in" 
general, be adapted to the nature of the peribns or things , 
mentioned. It is proper to add, that the- voice fhould 
generally fall atone ormore.oiEthe leading paxticuhcs.. 
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Examples. 

The fubjeft of a difcourfe being opened y explainedy and r<?«- 
firtned ; tliat is to fay, the fpeaker> having gained the at- 
tention and judgment of his audience^ he mud proceed tQ 
complete his conqueft over the paflions ; fuch as imagina^ 
tiofif admlratlmi furprifcy hope^ joy^ love^ fear^ gf^f» ^^g^p 
Now he muft begin to exert hirofelf : xiere it is, that a 
fine genius may. difplay itfeif, in the ufe of ampUjicatlon^ 
enunurattoni interrogation^ metaphor y and every ornament 
that can render- si.difcowrk. entertaining f ivinning^ Jiriking^ 
and enforcing*' ^ 

Delightful ixfk. \ to Tear the tender thonght. 
To teach the young idea how to flioot, 
To pour the fre£li inQrudlion o'er the mind. 
To breathe the enlivening I'pirit, and to fix 
The generous purppfe in the glowing brcaft.' 

Rule IlL- 

S'lifpenjioni or a delaying of the Senfe, 

While the fenfe is fufpended, the pitch of. the voice 
fliould be low, and the emphafis moderate ; Where the 
fiifpenfion ends, the voice ftiould be kept up, wtth a re- 
markable paufe ; after which . it ftould, in general* be 
more elevated and forcible. . 

Examples.- 

As in tiie fuccefllons^f feafons, each, bytlie invariable 
laws of nature, affects the produi^lions of what is next in 
courfe ; fo^ in human life every period of our age, accord- 
ing as it is well or ill fpent, influences the happinefs of 
that which is to follow. BlaiR'. 

Nor fame Iflrgbt, nor for her favonrs call ; 

She comes unlook'd for, if fhe comes at aH. 

But if the purcliafe cofl fo dear a price, 

As fbothiBg FoHy, or exalting Vice ; 

And if the Mufe muft flatter lawlefs fway, 

And follow ftill where fortune leads the way ; 

Or, if no biifts bear my rifing name 

Jiut the falln ruins oC another's fame^ — 

Then teach i»e. Heaven, to fcorn the guilty bajrs ; 

Prive from ray bread that wretched lu(^ of praUe. 

Unblemiili'd fct me live, or die unknown : 

O, graat me hoaeft fame, or grant mc none* 

B 2 Rule 
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Rule IV. 
Parenihefisi ^r Words inter pofed in Sentences » 

The matter contained in a parenthefis, fhould be pro 
nounced in a pitch of voice different from the reil of th< 
fentence, generally lower and quicker ; -a fliort pauft 
ihould be made at the beginning- and end of it. 

£}^AMPLES. 

If envious people were to afk thiemfelves, whether thc^ 

would exchange their entire fituations with^the perfoir. 

tnvied, (1 mean their minds, paflions, notions, as well ai 

their perfons, fortunes, dignities, &c.) — Iprefume the felf 

love common to -all human nature, would generally mak( 

them prefer their own conditionu ^ 

I:et us (flnce life can little ni6re fupplj 
Than mft to look about us and to die) 
Klpatute free o*er alt this (bene of man % 
A.mighty maze..! but not without a plan. 

Rui^ v.. 

Intirretgatiotty or ^efliohing. 

In pronouncing q^ieflions, car« fhould be taken to giiKC 
them the tone peculiar to them, and to raife or fink the 
voice naturally at the conclufion. The following rule 
will generally be found proper; Whea a queftion is in- 
troduced as governed i>y a verb, the voice fhould rife at 
the clofe ; in any other cafe, it fhould fall. 

Examples.' 

A certain paflenger at fea, Had the curiofity to afk the 
pilot of the veffel, what death his father died of/ What 
death ! faid the pilot j why he perifhcd at fea, as my grand 
father did before him. And are you not afraid of trudih^ 
yourfelf to an element that has proved thus fatal to y oui 
family ? Afraid ! ' by no means : Is not your father dead 
Yes ; but he died in his bed : And why, tlien, returnee 
the pilot, ar&you not afraid of truHing yourfelf to you] 
bed.> 

What rs the bl<Kmung tin£Kire.«f the- ikin, . 

To peace of* mind »m harmony within ? 

%Vhat the bright fparkling of tne fincft eye» . 

To the foft foothiog of a calm reply ? 
^£an coxfielinels of form, or fbape, or air, 

TVith comelincis of words or deeds x:ompare T' 

Ko :— thofc, at firft, th' unwary heart may gain; 

But thefei thcfie only, c^n the heart rctaia. . 
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Rule, VI. . 

CtlmaXf or gradual Increafe ofSenfe or PaJ/ton. 

It, 2L climav.pr gradual increafi; of fenfe, .or pafEon, there, • 
ffiould be a correfponding increafe of emphaHs and anL-i. 
laation. 

Examples. 

Coniult your whole nature. Confider yourfelvesnot - 
only z^fenjttive^i but as rational brings ; not only as rattan^ - 
ah h^% foetal j not, only zs/ocialy but immortaL 

Rule VII.- 

The di£Fere9t exnotionsrpaHionsy.and humours) ihould ' 
be c^efully difiinguiOied in reading and fpjcakijig ; and 
each of thexn>ihould .lie exprefTed in the tone, and manner 
in which. nature exprefles ^-r Iir joy, the voice fhould be 
dear and lively; in crief, flow and broken; courage re- 
^res a firm and fwelling voice ; fear, a weak, rapid, and - 
interrupted. pne :.It fbould b&foft^ infinuating, and mel6*> 
diauA in love.; .in anger, loud^ harfh. aad.bi»Tying., 
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LESSON V. 

NEVER contend about fmall matters with fuperiour%, 
nor with inferlours. If you get the better, of the 
firft, you provoke their formidable refentment ; if you en- 
gage with the latter, you debafe yourfelf. 

You will always be reckoned by the world nearly of the 
fame 'chara^er with thofe whofe company you keep. 

Pitch upon that courfe of life which is the moil exceL 
lent, and habit will render it the moft delightful. 

A man's fortune is more frequently made by his tongue*, 
than by his vi rtues ; and more frequently cndlied by itt^ 
than by his vices. 

To labour and to be content with what a man hath, i»i 
a fweet life. 

There is nothing of fo^much worth as a mind. well ,int- 
itruifted. 
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ANY men miftak« the love for' the pra^ice ofi 
virtue ; and are not. fo much good men, as thc: 
friends of goodnefs. 

Endeavour to be. firft in your profeffion, and let no one- 
go before you in doing welL Neverthelefs do not envy the- 
merit of anodicr, but improve your own talents* 

To deal with a man, you muft know his temper,. 
by which you can lead him ; or his ends, by which you. 
'can pctfuade him ; or his friends^ by whota you can gov-- 
ern him. 

Time is requLBtc to bsritig great obje(5ls to maturity.. 
Precipitancy ruins the beft contrived plan ; patience^ 
ripens the moft difficult^ 

He who begins foon to be good, .will be likely to be verjj- 
good at laft. 



LESSON VII. 

OF all virtues, patience is ofteneft wanted.* How 
happy muft he be, who is wholly unfumiQied witLj 
what. is waoted-erery momeot U ..>? 

If. ■ 
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I afi only with a View to praifc, you defenre none. 

1 to confcience, and k will tell you, whethet* you 
) as you would be done by. 

2 conduft of life, let it be one great aim, to fliow 
ry thing you do, proceeds from yourfelf, not from 
Hons. Chryjippus rewards in joy, chaftifes in wrath, 
;ry thing in paflion. No perfon frauds in awe of 
KSy no perfon is grateful to him. Why ? Becaufe 
Chryjippus who ads, but his paflions. We ihun 
a*atli, as we fhua a wild beaft ; and this is all the 
■f he has over us. ^ 
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SURE is the tax a man pays to the puhlic for 
ing eminent. 

have health, a competency and a good conlcienc€* 
uld you have bcfides ? fomething to difturb your 

s ? . . ' 

ufe the poor for his poverty, is to infult God*a 

ce. 

Iiofe ruling .paffion is love of praife, is a flave to 

e who has a tongue for detraction. 

! not before thou haft examined the truth ; under- 

ft, and then rehuke. 

iG tells a lie, is not fenfible how* g^reat a tafk he 

:es ; for he muft be forced to invent twenty more 

to maintain that one. 

r you were dangeroufly ill, what fault or folly lay 

upon your~ mind ? take care to root it out with- 

,', and without mercy. 
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lESTT fometimes fails ; but it is becaufe diligefnce 
• abilities arc wanting. Otherwife it is by far an 
:h for cunnin^q*. 

, f.'v jn in the heat of difpute, I yield to my antag©- 
vi. tc.ry over myfelf is more illuftrious, than over 
Ijo V ielded to me. 

He 
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He that is flow to anger, is better than the mighty^ 
atnd he that ruleth his fpirit, than he that taketh a city. . 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend ; but the kif&s a£ 
an enemy -are deceitful. 

Honourable age is not that which ftandeth in lengtli of 
time ; nor that which is meafured by number of years ; 
but ivifkm is the grey hair to man ; and an unfpotted life 
"is Old aice. 

The latter part of a ol't/C' man's life is taken up in curing 
^e follies, prejudices, andXalfcx^pinions he had contrudea 
I in thcy3rw6T. 
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TRUTH is always confiftent with itfelf,and needs nofli- 
ing to help it out. It is always near at hand, and fits 
upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware: 
whereas, a lie is troublefome, and fets a man's invention 
upon the rack ; and one trick needs a great many mor« 
to make it good. 

Modelly, were it to be recommende^ For nothing elfe, 
leaves a man at eafe, by pretending tqjjittle : v/hereas, vain- 
glory requires perpetual labour to appear what one is not. 
If we have fenfe, modefty beft fcts it off ; if not, beft 
hides the want. 

Always to indulge our appetites, is to extlnguifh them. 
Abftain, therefore, that you may enjoy. 

The refined luxuries of the table, befides enervating 
the body, poifon that very pleafure they are intended 
to promote : for, by foliciting the appetite, they exclude 
the greateft pleafure of tafte, that which arifes from the 
gratification of hunger. 
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IF a favour be afked of you, grant it if yom can. If 
not, refufc it in fuch a manner as that one denial in^jr^ 
be fufHcient. ?^ 

Make your company a rarity, and people will value iw' 
People generally deipife what they can eafily have. 

Innocence 
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l!nnoctnce confers eafe and freedom on the mind, and 
4eaves it open to cv«ry pleaiing fenfntion. 

Moderate and fimple pleafures relidi high with the tern- 
'perate : in the midft of his iltidied refinements, the volup* 
tuary languiflies. 

Very few men, properly fpeaking, Uvc at prefent, but 
ore providing to live another time. 

No ofa^e^t is more pleafmg to the eye, than the fight of 
-a man whom you have obliged ; nor any mufick fo agree- 
able to the ear, as the voice of one tliat owns you for his 
bene&^or. 
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TO mourn without meafure, is folly ; not to mourn rtt 
all, infenfibility. 

There is but one way of fortifying the foul againft all 
gloomy prefages and terrours of mind ; and that is, by 
during to ourfelves the friend/Jiip and protedion of that 
Being, who difpofes of events, and governs futurity. 

Be careful of your word, even in keeping the raofl 
trifling appointment. But do not blame anotlier for a 
failure of that kind, till you have heard his excufe. 

When we fum up the miferies of life, the grief beftowed 
-on trifles makes a great part of tlie account ; trifles which, 
Tiegleded, are nothing. How fhameful fuch a weaknefs ! 

The true conveniences of life, are common to the king 
'■with his meaneft fubjedl. The king's fleqp k not fwecter, 
nor his appetite better. 
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WICKED difpofitious ftiould be checked betimes ; for 
when they once come to habits^ they grow incurable. 
More people go to the gibbet fbr want of timely indnicftion^ 
difciplinc and corredioh, than from any incurable deprav- 
ity of nature. 

Hath any wounded you with iajuries, meet them with 
patience ; hafty words rankle the wound, foft language 
dreffQS it, forgivenefs cures it, and oblivion takes away the 
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Purity of heart, and purity of life, are two qualities, 
without which a man cannot enjoy his own heart, look 
up witli confidence to his Maker, nor fpend liis days on 
earth with ufcfulnefs to others. 

** Our fathers,' where are they ?" Millions 'of our 
fpccies, fmce an hundred years, have appeared on this 
globe, and are now more ! Mortifying reflexion to hu- 
man pride ; animating to piety and_virtue. 
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AN aml)itious man is the greateft enemy to hlmfelf of 
any in the world befidcs ; he is continually toiment- 
ed in the difappointmcnt of liis own unreafoniible defires. 

Sound not the vain trumpet of felf-commendation, and 
forget not to remember your own imperfeftions. 

Stupendous are the works of Providence I Is thy cu- 
riofity at labour to fearch them out ? Supprefs the fruit- 
lefs enquiry-— except the prefent page, the volume of futu- 
rities is kindly fealed from your infpedion. 

Avarice and ambition are the two elements that enter 
into the compofition of all crimes. Ambition is boiuid- 
lefS| and avarice Infatiable. 
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YOU feel confcious of life, and if you cafl contempla- 
tion around you, you cannot refill the evidence of a 
Supreme B^ng. This convidlicn is not the v/ork of reafon 
only — it is natural to the mind of virtue, and is its moft 
comforting reflexion. 

Reflric^ yo^ condud to the rules and limitations of 
virtue and relipon ; your profpe<fls beyond the grave 
will then be glorious, and the herald of your dilfolution" 
will be welcomed as tlie melfengcr of your blifs. 

Love even what is hone ft, as moft lovely ; ;uid deteft: 
what is the contrary, as the moft deteftablc. 

No man hatli a thorough tafte of profperity, to whoi» 
adverfity never happened. 

LESSON 
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LESSON XVI. 



MONEY, like manure, does no good till it is fpreacT. 
There is no real ufe of riches, except in the diftri- 
bution ; the reft is all conceit. 

Many miftake die means of good for the end of it ; of 
what ufe is gold in the coffers of a mifer ? 

Covetoufnefs is a green-eyed vice — it infufes vinegar 
into its own cup of comfort, and would convert the cordi- 
al drops of others into gall. 

Tantalus, 'tis faid, was ready to perifh with thirfi:, though 
up to the chin in water. Change but the name, and every 
rich mifer is Tantalus in the fable. 

The philofopher Bion faid pleafantly of the king, who 
by handiiils pulled his hair oif his head for forrow— Does 
. this man think that baldnefs is a remedy for grief ? 



LESSON XVIL 

NO man was ever caft down with the injuries of for- 
tune, unlefs he had before fuffered himfelf to be de- 
ceived by hci" favours. 

A good and generous man is happy within himfelf, and 
independent of fortune : kind to his friend ; tempeiate to 
his enemy ; religioufly jufl f indcfatlgably laborious ; and 
dilcharges evei'y duty with a ccmftancy and congruity of 
alliens. 

It happens to men of learning, as to ears of corn ; tiicy 
ihoot up, and raife their heads high, while they are e^ip- 
ty ; but when full and fwelled with grain, they begin to 
flag and droop. 

lliere cannot he a greater treachery, than firft to raiie 
a confidence, and then deceive it. 

Real honour is ** the noble mind's diftinguilhing perfec- 
tion :" Falfe> is a figure on a. barn door to be ihot at with 
a piftol. ,^ 



LESSON XVIIL 

SENECA obferves well. That rt is the conftant fault, 
and infeparable ill quality of ambitic« never to look 

Emulatioii}^ 
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Emulation, when ftKindcd onvirtue, and limited to Her 
boim:}s, will perform deeds that will be praifed in heaven% 

Death can never preipaturcly happen tp a gpod rpan ;; 
whenever it tafcts place, it is the clofe of his fuSerings, th^ 
commencement of his happinefs. 

Ficvr»urs are not al^'ays gratefully returned ; the futv^ 
that 2T3tlts tl;e waxj.hnrdens the clay. 

Soft periuafion wijl oftener draw, tl^an rough . meafurear. 
will drive the mind to convidHon. There is an elaflio. 
quality in the heart, which refifts con[ipreffion. Nothing; 
can. irppair. perfeft friendfliip,..becu»ufe trjath- 13 the oiUy- 
bond of it. 
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DIOGENES being: aiked^ How one fhould. be re-. 
venged of his enemy j anfwered, By being a virtu*, 
ous and honeil man* 

To be able to bear provocation, .is aix argument of great: 
wifHom ; and to forgive it, of a great mind; 

It would be meannefs, patiently to endure intention^, 
injuries;, and bafe»efs>,to continue, offendsd. at uuinten-^ 
tional. . ' 

It is better. that a man's .own works, than that.anothepj 
man's words, fhould .praife.hiiu. Know thyfelfe then fiiall-; 
no flatterer deceive thee. 

King Alphonfus ufed to fay. That his dea:d counfellors, , 
meaning his books, were to him far better th.au the living ^; 
for they, without fliittery or fear, prellnteJ to him nuth^ 

It is a part of juflice never to do violence ; a mark, of,' 
modefly never ty couwit offence... 
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NVYis ExeJ only on merit--; and like a-.forc eye, lit, 
offended with every thing bright, 
ivctradion is €0 infatiable, that itVowld find picking.- 
in a piece of compofitionf f<iultlefs but for. tbe. oxpiiiioii »aEf 
a. ilngle comma* 

Pcifedloa. ^ 
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Perfedlion is excluded by the condition of our nature ; 
this fliould teach us forbearance in our cenfurcs of others^ 
and humility in the eillmation of cudelves. 

The failings of good men"^re commonly more publiflied 
in the world than" their good deeds ; and one liult of a 
dcferving man, (hall meet with more reproaches, than all 
his virtues^ praife : Such is the force of ill will and ill na^ 
ture. 

Virtue fhould be confidered as a part of tafte ; and we 
fhould as much avoid deceit, or fmiiter meanings in dif- 
Gourfei as we would. puns,, bad language, or falfc gram* 
mar. 



EESSON XXI. 

THE eye is generally fiiithfid in the eiprefllon of char- 
acter I He that avoids your dire(n: open look, has i 
feuiaefs in his foul,.. which he fears you will difcover. 

Employ no arguments with the, obftinately perverfe- 
Could you, with a difli of dainties, . entice the tyger from 
his love of blood ? 

Fine fenfe and exalted fenfe are not half fo ufeful as 
oonuDofi fenfe. There are forty men of wit, for one man 
€i£ fenfe ; and he that will carry nothing abcut him but 
gold, will be every day at a lofs for want of ready change. 

There is a time when thou mayeft fay nothing, and a 
time when thou mayell^ fiiy fomediing. but there never will 
be a time whea tliou (houldft fay all things. 

It is the excellency cf a great mind to triumph over all. 
misfortunes and infciicaic:>»' 
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E'PICURUS recommends temperance to us, if it were- 
I for nothing clfe hu^ the very plcafure of it ; 'tis the 
glory of a. man that h..*li abundance, to live us reafonj. 
not .as appetite dircits. 

The temperate man's plenfurcs are durable, becaufe they 
arc regular 5 and all his life is calm and fercne, btcaufc it 
11 ifinoccot* « 

G. 2- The 
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The intemperate man puts dtfeaies- inta his own veins^:, 
and' difeftcem of him in ^c hearts of others. 

He that is his own foe, will certainly be deftroyed ; when » 
the guard leaves the citadel, it will foon be beaten down... 

A good confcience feats, the mind on a ri«h throne of.' 
iafting quiet ; but honour waits upon a guilty foul. 

I fear unruly- pailions more than tlifr arrows- of ^ an ene* • 
my, and the fkvery of . them more than the fetters of- a.i 
conqueror. 
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To purfue worthy ends by wife means, is the wh'oldt 
of a(5ttve prudence. . And thtrf nauft be done wititi 
refoluJtion,..diligenc(? and perfeverance, till the point i^^ 
gained, or appears impra^cabie^ 

To retort ;an injury, is to be abnoft as bad as the agj- . 
grefibr. When- two- throw dirt at each othlsr, can either «* 
keep himfelf clean ? 

He, wiiom -common^ grofs, or ftale ohjedls allure, and! 
when obtained, content, is a. vulgar being, incapable, of .' 
greatnefs," in thought or adtibn. 

To endure prefent evils with patience, and wait . for cx-> 
pe<El:ed good with long fufftring, iis equally thk part of ^hb; 
clirifltan. and the hero. 

Adverfity, overcome, is the higheft glory ; and willing^. " 
ly undergone, the greateil virtue j fufferings are but thC: 
trial of gallant ipirits>. 
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ACTION and coatemplation .are no way inconfiftent,*, 
btvt rather reliefs to each otlier. When you are en- 
gaged in ft'udy, throw bufmcTs out. of your thoughts.-, 
when in bufnicfs, think of yoiu bufmcfs.onlyv. 
, Calnmefs of vvill is a (ign of grandeur. . The vulgar^ 
far from hiding their will> blab their wilhes. A (ingle ; 
fpark of occafion diicharges the child of.paflioninto a* 
thoufand crackers cf- dcfire. 

Ha 
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Ifi tBat fdrecafts what may happen, IhaH never be fur- 
prifed ; 'tis too late to begin to arm when the enemy is in 
our qnartersi 

Good adions, once refolved on, like fixed .ftars^ fhouldi 
hgAd one and the fame flation of fitmnefs, and fhould mit. 
he fubjed to irregular and retrograde. motions^. 
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X ET' no condition furprife you, and then you cannot: 
JLj be afflt<5ted ia any : A noble fplrit muft. not vary- 
with his fortune. There is no condition ib low, but may 
have hopes ; . nor any fa high, that ft is out of the reach : 
of fears. . 

Stilpon, the philofoph'er, when his city was deftroyed, 
with his wife and children, jand he alone, efcaped from 
the fire, being afked, whether be had loff any thing ? re- 
plied, AH .my treafures are with me, juftice, virtue, tem- 
pn*anc*e, prudence, and this inviolable principle, 'not to 
efteem. any thing as my proper gpod, tliat can be ravifhed > 
from me.. 

JIave notJ:o do with any roan in his paflion, for men are 
not like.iron, to be wrought upon when they are hot. 

Infult not another for his want of a talent you poflef^ ; ; 
he may have others which you. want. 

Let all your jokes be truly jokes.; Jefting foraetimfis-. 
ends^ in fad eameil^ 
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YOU'Jneed not tell all the truth, unlefs to thhfe who - 
have a right to knoy/ it all. . But let all you tell ! 
be truth. 

AIL great purpofes - (hould be fubftantially-^ founded : . A . 
hbufe raifed on a fandy f undation will be fwept away. . 

Juftice is the foundation of an eveiialling* fame, and " 
there can be nothing ',Ji*ini<:ndable without it. 

Other paflions liHvc objf^fts to flatter tliem, and feem- 
. ingly to content and fatisfy them for a. while; there is 
power in ambition, . and pleafure in luxury, and pelfJn 
■/ cowtottfnefs, but envy can bring nothing but vexation. 

I-7»2g, 
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Lying, in excufe for a fault, betrays fear, than \vhTcH 
nothing is more daftardly and unbecoming the character 
of a gentleman. There is nothing more manly, and 
more noble, if ^v1c have done wrong, than frankly to own. 
it. 
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NEVER employ yourfelf to difcem the faults of otllJ* 
ers, but be careful to mend and prevent your own. . 

The devil has lent an eye to him, who will difcover 
nothing but the imperfeftions- of another. 

He that has defcried bis own failings, and refolved on*- 
amendment, has examined himfelf in a mirror fent fVom 
Heaven ; and looks forward through a medium which will ^ 
lead him thidier. 

Nothing is naore^ unmannerly than torefled on any 
Hiafi's proftrffion, fe<5t, or natural infirmity. He who ftirs 
up againft himfelf another's felf-love, provokes the ftrong- - 
eil paffions in human nature. 

There is no greater inftance of a weak and pufillani- 
mous' temper, than for a man to pafs his whole life in op*-- 
pofition to his own fentimentsi and-not.dareto be what.lie. 
thinks he ought to be». 
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WHAT' good morals are to fociety in general," good -. 
manners are to particular ones ; their band and fe- 
curity. Of all ad^ions, next to that of performing a good 
one, the confcioufnefs of rendering a civility. i» the moft- 

gratefuli 

Void of good breeding, every- other qualification will be 

imptT&€ty unadorned, and to a certain, degree unav ail* 

ing. 

Never think -to entertain people with what lies out of- 
tJieir way, bs it ever fo curious in its kind. Who would 
think of regaling a circle of lidies with the beauties of 
Homer's Clrcek, or a company of country fquires with. 
Sk Ifaac Newton's difcoverics T 
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To ofl&r advice to an. angry man, is like-blowing againfti 
a. teippeft. 

Bi4 farewell to all grandeur, if en^y ftir. wttbin thee.. 
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A WISE man, fald* Seneca, is provided for occurrenccj^ 
of any kind.; the good he manages, the bad Ke 
vanquiflies ; in profperity ne betrays no prefumption, ia-i 
adverfity h^ feels no defp^ondency. 

He, who in your face fihiUs, and abfcnt from you calum-r 
niates, is likei a ferpent with an eye to entice, and a heart. 
to devour. 

The talebearer, and he who fp^eaks to the difadvantage 
of another with an injunftion of fecrecy, is but a little dif^ 
tance in rank from the prince of darknefs. 

The meaneft fpirit may bear a flight afiliftion ; but la. 
bearing a gr^at. calamity, there is^great glory, and a greats 
Dcvard. 

An unjuft acquifition is lik€ a barbed arrow, that mufti 
be drawn backward with horrible anguiih ; elfe.it will be 
your: dcftnx^ioiu. 
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MALEVOLENCE to the clergy is feldom at a greati 
diftance from irreverence to religion. 

Never ridicule facred thlrgs, or what others may ef^- 
tcem fuch, however abfurd they may appear to you. The 
feoffor carries in his bofom a. live coal from that eternal 
fite denounced on the wicked. 

Levity (tould not be indulged ift any place where the 
people are profefTedly engaged in afts of devotion. 

Nevtr tiwnk the wojfe of another on account of his hoti* : 
eft diflFerence from you in p<jlitical or religious opinioiis ;■ 
the freedom of themind is not the fzpalled bleifing of free?' 
dom. 

An honeftman is. believed without jan oath, for his rep*- 

ttt^Uou fwe9.ts for. Hkxu. 

LESSON. 
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LESSON XXXI. 

YOUTK fliould enterprife nothing without the advrcor 
of age ; for though youth is fitted for aftion, yet age. 
is be ft for counfel. 

Who, under prefllng temptations to lie, adheres to truth,, 
nor to the profane betrays kught of a facred truft, is near 
the fummit of wifdom and virtue. 

The lofi of tafte for what is right, is lofs of ^1 right 
tafte. 

He that will take no advice, but be always his own 
counfellor, is fure to have a fool often for his client. 

Set about nothing, without firft thinking it ever care- 
fally. To fay, « I did not think of that"— is rr.uch tha 
fame as faying, " You muft know, I am a fimpleton." 

The vanity of human life is like a river conftantly pa/T- 
ing away, and yet conftantly coming on. 

All affedbaticn is the mean aiui ridiculous attempt of 
poverty to appear rich. 
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SWEARING and obfcenity arc offences n^t only, 
againft all that is- facred, but againft all that is po- 
lite. They are (ins without temptation, without allevia*- 
tion, and without reward. 

The moft contemptible of thofe that ever wer«, or ever 
can be defpifed by the wife, is he who, whh opportunities* 
of being acquaiotcd with what is noble, pure, grand,, 
gives himfelf airs of defpifing it. 

A truly great mind, from mere reverence for itfelfj . 
would not defcend to think a bafe thought, if it was never. 
to be known to God or man. 

The time is near, when the great and the rich muft leave 
his land and his well built houfe ; and of all {he trees of 
his orchards and woods, nothing fhall attend^ him to his 
grave, bat oak. for his co&i, and cypreis for.iiis funeral. 
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IF in company I would difuie my fegar becaufe its* 
whifis might offend, would I indffi^e in oaths and ol> 
jbaaitf, when they are equally a breach of the rules of po*. 

- litenefs> 
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litenefs, and offenfive to Him who g^ve the power of ut- 
terance ? 

: As the ftalk v^hich rifes in a garden will become unal- 
terably crooked, if permitted to grow in a wrong direction ; 
fo the minds of youth will become incurably vicious, if 
fuffered to retain a wrong inclination. 

To have a portion in i5ie world is a mef cy ; to have the 
•world for a portion is a mifery. t / 

By faffering we may often avoid finning ; but by finning 
"we can never avoid fuffering. 

He that is not content in any ftate, will be content in no 
£ate ; for the fault is not in the thing but the mind. 

Adveriity does not take from us our true friends ; it 
only difperfes thofe who pretended to be fuch ! 
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F you would not have afflidlion vifit you twice, lifteft 
at once to what it teaches. 

Of all felicities, how charming is that of a fivm and 
gentle friondfliip. It fw^etens our cares, foftens our for- 
rows, and aflifts us hi extremities : It is a fovereign anti- 
dote again (l calamities. 

There are tworequifite qualities in the choiceof a friend ; 
he mud be both a fenfible man and an hon-ft man ; for 
fools and vicious men are incapable of friendfhip. 

Ever/ man is capable of being an enemy, but not a 
friend ; few are in a condition of dcJing good, but al- 
moft all of doing mifchief. 

Remember, your bottle companions will not bear you 
company at your death ; nor lighten your fentencc at" the 
dreadful day of judgment. Let the vicious, therefore, ^o 
alone a,t prefent ; i'lnce their company may heighten, "but 
will not abate your punilhment. 
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I|5^you think twice before you fpcak once, you will fpea!c 
"IHrice the better for it^ 

Vile and debauched expreffions are the fure njarks of an' 
abje<a and grovelling mind, and the iilthy overflowings q£ 
a vicious heart. T^^^ 
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The heart of fools is in their mouth ; but the tongoe 
^f the wife is in their heart. 

Never truft a man for the •vthemence of his aiTertions* 
whofe bare word you would not- truft : a knave will make 
tio more of fwearing -to a falfehood, than c^ affirming is. 

Beware of one who has been your enemy^ and all of a 
fudden, no body knows how, or why, grows mighty lov^ 
•ing and friendly. 

To imitate the beft, is the bed of imitations, and a ref* 
•olution to Jtxcelf is an excellent refolution. 
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HE wlio gives a trifle meanly, is meaner tlian the 
trifle. , ^ 

Smiles at the relation of inhumanities^ betrays a funl 
of inhumanity. 

For people of worth, it is not neceflkry to fetch praifes 
from their predecelfors ; *tis enough to {peak of their own 
particular merit -: It is happy to have fomuch 'merit, tliat 
our birth is the leaft thing refpedled in us. 

The luxurious live to eat and drink ; but the wife and 
temperate eat and drink to live. 

Every vicious pra^ice deals with us as Delila did with 
Sampfon, not only robs us of our ftrengih, but makes us 
captives. 

Wjfdom is better without an inheritance, than an inhet^• 
fttance without wifdom. 

A great fortune in the hands of a fool, is a great mit 
fortune. The more riches a fool has, the greater fool he 
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PLEASURES unduly taken enervate the foul, make 
fools of the wife, and cowards of the brave. A 
libertine life is not a life of Kberty. 

It is not the luftre of gold, the fparkling of dt.imondt ' 
and emeralds, nor the fplendour of the purple tindhirc^ . 
that. adorns or embelliflies a woman; but gravity, difcretioiv j 
humility, and modefty* 
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Where love is, there is no labour ; and if there is la- 
fOUTf the labour is loved* > 

He who gets a good hu(ban4 for his daughter, hath 
^Acd a fon ; aztd he who meets with a bad one> has lod 
I daughter. 

There is nothingt £ud Plato, fo delightful as the hearing 
yr fpeaking of truth. For this reafon there is jao conver- 
!ation fo agreeable as tliat of the man of integrity, who 
iears without any intention to betray, and fpeais without 
any intention to deceive. 

He that follows his recreation when he (hould be 
minding his bufinefs, is likely, in a ihort time, to have no 
bufinefs to follow. 
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TO carry the triumph over a perfon you have got tlie 
better of, too far, is mean and imprudent : it is 
mean, becaufe you have got the better ; it is imprudent, 
becaufe it may provoke him to revenge your iniblence in 
£bme defperate way. 

•He who rather difcovers the great in the little than the 
Little in the great, is not far diflant from greatnefs. 

Tlie lofs of wealth may be regained, of health recover* 
cd, but the lofs of precious time can never be recalled. 

Give me a retired life, a peaceful confcience, honed 
thoughts and virtuous anions, and I can pity Casfar. 

Set bounds to your zeal by difcretion, to errour by truth, 
to paflion by reafon, to diviflons- by charity. 

It is feldom that either borrower or lender gets by the 
bargain. 
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SELF-LOVE is the love of fclf, and of every thing 
for the fake of felf. Self-love makes men idolize 
thcmfelves> and tyrannize over others when fortune gives 
the means. 

There arc reproaches that praife, and; praifes that re* 
proach. 

D Abfence 
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Abfence dedroys fmall pafHons, and increafes | 
ones ; as the wind extinguifhes tapers, and kindles fire 

If you want to fhew a perfon that you fee throug 
crafty deftgns, a hint between jefl and cameftmay dc 
ter than telling him bluntly and fully how he ftan 
your mind ; from a little he will guefs the reft. 

Difdaii^not your inferiour in the gifts of fortune, f 
may be your fuperiour in the gifts of the mind. 

Never defer the amendment of your life to the laft I 
becaufe the ihief was faved ; for as that was a precc 
that none lliould defpair, fo it was but one example 
none fhould piefume. 
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NONE but the contemptible aie apprehcnfive of 
tempt. ^ 

He who imagines he can do without the world, dec 
himfelf much ; but he who fancies the world cannc 
without him, is ftill-more miflaken. 

There is as much meimnefs in taking every trifle fc 
afiront, as in putting up with the grolTeft indignity. 
firft is the charader of a bully ; the latter of a cowarc 

There is more good to be done in life by obflinate 
gcnce and perfeverance, than moft people feem awai 

The ant and the bee are but little and weak anin 
and yet, by conftant application, they do wonders ! 

He hath made a good progrefs in bufincfs who 
thought well of it beforehand. 

It is better to fuffer without caufe, than that i 
fhould be caufe for our fuffering. 

No great mind cavils. 
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TO get an eftate fairly, requires good abilities. 
keep and improve one, is not to be done withou 
igence and frugality. But to lofe one with a grace, ' 
It fo pleafes the Divine Providence, is flill a nobler a 
We always love thofe who admire us ; but we d 
fjways love thofe whom we admire. 

Magnanim 
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f Magnanimity is fufficienlly defined by its name ; yet 
We may lay of it, that it is the good fenfe of pride, and 
tlic nobleft way of acquiring applaufe. 

We can make choice of our meats, why not of our 
\^'ords too ? We can examine what goes into our mouths, 
and why not what comes out of them as well ? For the 
latter is more dangerous in a family tlian the former in 
*uie ftoniach. 

IUfc law and medicine only in cafes of neceffity ; they 
ihatufc them othcrwilb, abufe themfelves into weak bodies 
-^1 and light purfes j they are good remedied, but bad rccre* 
aliens. 
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'. \TEVER take cicdit where you can pay ready money, 
i.^ efpecially of low dealers ; they v/ill make you pay 
i*iterefl with a vengeance. 

Advice is oflfenfive, not becaufe it hiys us open to un- 
^xpciled regret, or convicts us of any faiilt which has cf- 
caped our noticcj bat bjcauie it fhows that we are known 
to others as well as ourfclvcs. 
An officious monitor is perfecuted with hatred, not be- 
j caufe his accufation is falfc, but becaufe he aiiumes the fu- 
;:. ; pcriority which we ai-c not willing to grant him, and 
^jE has dared to detc^ what we delired to conceal. 
, f ^ To get a name can happen but to few. A name, even 
jl 10 the moft commercial nation, is one of the few things 
;' which cannot be bought — it is the free gift of mankind, 
'• which muft be deferved before it will be granted, and is at 
lad unwillingly beftowed. 
Have not thy cloak to make when it begins to rain. 
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i TWT ATURE makes us poor only when we want necef- 
l Xyi faries, but cuHom gives the name of poverty to the 
want of fuperfiuities. 

Pride is feldom delicate, Tt will pleafe itfelf with very 
mean advantages ; and envy feels not its own happinefs, 
but when it may be compared with the miferies of others. 

Pceviibnefs, 
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Peevilliners, thoueh it fometimes arifes from old ag 
the confcquence offome mifery, is frequently one o: 
attendants on the profpcrous, an^ is employed by 
Icnce, in exafting homage, or by tyranny, in hara 
fubje^ion, « 

Combinations of wickednefs would overwhelm the w« 
by the advantage which licentious principles afford, 
not thofe who have long pra<flifed perfidy, grow fait 
to each other. 

To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of w 
the rewards are diftant, and which is animated onl] 
J'liith and hope, will glide by degrees oiit of the n 
liiilefs it be invigorated and re-impreffed by external < 
nances, by ftated calls to worfliip, and the falutary i 
cncc of example. 
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'' in O tell our own fecrets is generally folly, but tha 

JL ly is without guilt. To communicate thofe 
which we are entrufted, is always treachery, and tn 
ery for the mo ft part combined with folly. 

Who could imagine it poffible to forget death, w 
every obje(^ puts one in mind of, and every moment b] 
nearer ? 

He who is open without levity ; generous wit 
wafte ; fecret without craft ; humble without meani 
bold without infolence J cautious without anxiety^ i 
iar, yet not formal ; mild, yet not timid ; firm, yet 
tyranniciii — is made to pafs the ordeal of honour, fr 
Ihip, and virtue. 

Sufpicion is no lefs an enemy to virtue than to hi 
;}efs. He that is already corrupt, is naturally llifpici 
and h3 tliat becomes fufpicious, will quickly be cor] 
-finnan that bri:aks his word, bids others be falfe to 
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IDLE and indecent applications of font ences taken 
fcripturc, is a mode of merriment which a ^od 
ilreads for its profianenefs, and a witty man difdins f 
•4iliucls and vulgarity. * Yoi 
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Youth is of no long duration ; and In maturer age, when 
the enchantments of fancy ihall ceafe, and phantoms of 
delight dance no more about us, with what diflPerent feel- 
mgs ihall we rctrofpe<ft the hiftory of our lives ? 

He that would pafs the latter part of his life with hon- 
our and decency, muft, when he is young, confider that he 
ihall one day be old, and remember, mien he is old, that 
he has once been young. 

Frugality may be termed the daughter of prudence, the 
fitter of temperance, and the parent of liberty. 

Flatterers only lift a man up, as it is iaid the eagle does 
.the tortoife, to get fomething by his fall. 

A man had better be poii^ned in his blood, than in his 
principles. 
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THERE IS more true greatnefs in ingenuouily owning 
a fault, and making proper reparation for it, than in 
obitinately defending a wrong condudl. But, quitting 
your purpofe, retreat rather like a lion than like a cur. 

The gazer in the ftreets wants a plan for his head, and 
an objedV for his heart. 

There is no end to the inconveniences arifmg fronj^he 
want of puiv5luiility. 

Conclude at leaii nine parts in ten of what is handed 
about by common fame to be fallc. 
^ A hypocrite is under perpctuiil conftraint. And what 
, a torment mull it be for a man always to appear different 
from what he really is ! 

If fenfuality were pleafure, beads are4Rippier than men : 
But human felicity is lodged in the foul, not in the flcih. 
f Thofe who have wafted their own eftates, will help you 
\ to confume yours. 
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ITy^ANY people have fcnfe enough to keep tlieir own 
JLVX fccrets ; but from being iinufed to company, }iayc 
; unfortunately fuch a tell-tale countenance, as involutila- 
\ rily declares what they would wilh to conceal. 
\ D 2 A man 
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A man who cannot hear difpleafing things, without 
vifible marks of anger or uneaiinefs» or pleafing ones, witlv 
out a fudden burft of joy, a cheerful eye, or an expanded 
face, is at the mercy of every knave. 

People are better f<^und out in their unguarded hours, 
than by the principal anions of their lives : the firft is na- 
ture, the fecond art. 

He, who never mi(behaved either in joy, in grief, or 
furprife, muft have his wifdom at command, in a manner 
almoft fuperiour to humanity, and may be pronounced a 
true hero. 

Wifdom and virtue are two infallible fpeeifics againft 
all the croifes and accidents of human life. 
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^HE poor man, who envies not the rich, and cheer- 



fully fpares fomething for him that is poorer, is, in 
the realms of humanity, a king of kings.* 

Confcience admonifhes us as a friend before it puniflies^ 
U5 as an enemy. 

Probity and juftice are the foundation of fociety ; they ;, 
form its fecurity — goodnefs and beneficence its utility — j 
gentlenefs, affei^ion and politenefs, its charms. 

Lazinefs is generally puni&ed with poverty and want ; 
but he who rifes early, and k induftrious and temperate,, 
will acquire health and riches. 

Study economy i it is ealier to fquander away property 
than to gain it. 

It is with narrow foul*d people as with long necked 
bottles, the lefs they have in them the more noiib they 
make in pourine it out. 

A lie has no leg, but fcandal has wings» 
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PERHAPS every man may date the predominaHce of 
thofe defires that difturb his life, and contaminate 
his confcience, from fome unhappy hour, when too much 
Icifure ezpofed him to tbtir incurilons i for he has lived 

with ; 
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"With little obfervation, either to himfelf, or others, %vho 
does not know, that to be idle is to be vicious. 

There never was any man £0 infenfible as not to per- 
ceive a Deity throuffhoiit the ordinary courfe of nature^ 
though many have been fo obftinately ungrateful as not to 
confefs it. 

To negleft at any time preparation for death, is to fleep 
on our poft at a liege ; but to omit it in old age, h to fleep 
at an attack. 

Prepare to part with life willingly ; fludy more how to ' 
die than how to live. If yOn would live till you are old, 
live as if you were to die ^'hen you are young. 
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COWARDS die many times ; the valiant never tafte 
of death but once. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind, and body, leads to 
huppinefs ; intemperance, by enervating the mind and 
J»ody, ends generally in mifcry. 

Title an^ anceftry render a good man more illuftrious ; 
but an ill one more, contemptible. Vice is infamous, 
though in a prince ; and virtue honourable, though in a 
peafant. 

Almoft every objeft tlaat attrads our notice, has its 
bright and its dark fide. He who habituates himfelf to 
look at tlie difpleafmg fide, will four his difpofition, and, 
. confequently> impair hi» happinefs ; while he who con- 
ftantly beholds it on the bright fide, infenfibly meliorates 
his temper, ajid in confequence of it, improves his owa 
happinefsy and tlic happinefs of all around him. 
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ICX)NSIDER a human fou"!, without education, like 
marble m the quarry ; which fhows none of its inhe- 
rent beauties, till the fkill of the polilher fetches out tlic 
colours, makes the furface fhinc, and dlfcovers every oma- 
mentsd doudi fpoty and vein, that runs through tlie body 
•fit. 

The 
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The fubje^ of a difcourfc being opened, explained and 
confirmed 5 that is to lay, the fpcaker, having gained the 
attention and judgmentjpf his audience, he mull proceed 
to complete his conqueft over the pafllons ; fuch as, imag- 
ination, admiration, furprife, hope, joy, love, fear, grief, 
anger. Now, he muft begin to exert nimfelf ; here it is, 
that a fine genius may difplay itfelf in the ufe of amplificar. 
tion, enumeration, interrogation, metaphor, and every or- 
nament that can render a difcourfe entertaining, winning, 
finking, and enforcing. 

I am perfuaded, that neither death, nor life ; nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers ; nor things prcfent, nor 
things to come ; nor height, nor depth ; nor any other 
creature, fhall be able to fcparate us from the love of 
God, wliich is in Chrifl Jefus our Lord. 
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A' S beauty of^rfon,wIth an agreeable carriage, pleafes 
the eye, and that pleafure confifts in obferving that 
all the parts have a certain elegance, and are propor- 
tioned to each other ; fo does decency of behaviour obtaia 
the approbation of ^1 with whom we convcrfe, from the 
order, confillcricy, and moderation of our words and ac- 
tions. 

If Pericles, as hiflorians report, could (hake the firmeil 
refolutions of his hearers, andfet the pafiSons of all Greece 
in a ferment, when the public welfare of his country, or the 
fear of hoftile invafions, was the fubjedl ; what may we 
not expe<fl from that orator, who, with a becoming ener- 
gy, warns his audience againd thofe evils which have no 
remedy, when cnce undergone, either from prudence or 
time? 
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THOUGH good fenfe is not in tlie number, »©r al- 
ways, it muft be o^Tied, in the company of the 
fciences ; yet is it, (as the moft fenfihie of the poets has 
juftly obJfcrv'ed) fairly vxtr^h the iieveB*. 

"An 
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An elevated genius> employed in a little thing, appears 
(to ufe the iimile of Longinus) like the fun in his evening 
decL'nation ; he remits his fplendour, but retains his mag- 
nitude ; and pleafes more, though he dazzles lefs. 

The horror with which we entertain the thoughts 
of death> (or indeed of any fliture evil) and the uncertain- 
ty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumera- 
ble apprchenfions and fufpicions. 

If envious people were to afk tliemfelves, whether they 
would exchange their entire fituations, with the perfons en- 
vied (I ibfan their minds, paflions, notions, as well as their 
perfons, fortunes, dignities, &c.) — I prcfume tlie felflove 
common to all human nature, would generally make them 
prefer their own condition. 
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ONE day, when the Moon was under an eclipfe, -die 
complained thus to the Sun of the difcontinuancc of 
his favours. My deareft friend, faid Ihe, why do you not 
ihine upon me as you ufcd to do ? Do I not Ihine upon 
thee ? iaid the Sun : 1 am very fure that I intend it. O 
no, replies the Moon : but now I perceive thfe reafon. I 
fee that dirty planet, the Earth, is got between us. 

Searching every kingdom for the man who hixs the lead 
comfort in life, where is he to be found ? In the royal pal- 
ace. WHiat ! His Majefty ? Yes ; efpecially if he be a 
dcfpot. 

You have obliged a perfbn ;. Very well! what would 
you have more ? Is not the confcioufncfs of doing good a 
fufficient reward ? 

A certain pafTenger at fea had the curiofity to a(k tlic 

pilot of tlie veifel, what death his father died of. Wliat 

death ! faid the pilot ; why he perilhed at fea, as my 

grandfather did before him. And are you not afraid of 

% trufting yourfelf to an element that has proved thus fatal 

to your family ? Afraid ! by no means : Is not your fatli- 

cr dead ? Yes ; but he died in his bed. • And why then, 

returned the pilot, are you not afraid of tnirting yourlelf 

to your bed ? 

LESSON 
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LESSON LIX. 

NOTWITHSTANDING all the care of Cicero, h 
tory informs us that Marcus proved a mere bloc 
head ; and that Nature (who, it feems, was even with t 
fon for her prodigality to the father) rendered him in{ 
pable of improving, by all the rules of eloquence, the pi 
cepts of philofophy, his own endeavours, and the moft : 
fined converfation of Athens. 

The opera (in which a<ftion is joined with mufic, in oa 
to entertain the eye at the fame time with the car) 
mud beg leave (widi all due fubmiflion to the tafte of l 
great) to confider as a forced conjunction of two thin 
which nature does not allow to go together. 

As to my own abilities /in fpeaking (for I fhall 2 
mit this charge, although experience has convinced n 
that what is called the power of eloquence depends for t 
moft part upon the hearers, and that tlie characters of pi 
lie fpcakers are determined by that degree of favour whi 
you vouchfafe to each) if long praftice, 1 fay, hath gi^ 
me any proficiency in fpeaking, you have ever founc 
devoted to my country. 
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IS it credible, is it poflible, that the mighty foul o 
Newton fhould fhare exactly the fame fate with i 
\'ileft infe<a that crawls upon the ground ; tliat, after h; 
ing laid open the myfteries of nature, and pufhed its i 
coveries almoft to the very boundaries of the univerfe 
fhould on a fudden, have all its lights at once extinguifli 
and fmk into everlafting darknefs and infenfibility ? 

§pppofe a youth to have no profpcdl either of fitting 
parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon 
ftage, or in the pulpit ; does it follow tliat he need beft 
no pains in learning to fpeak properly his native languai 
Will he never have occfliion to read in a company of 
friends, a copy of vcrfcs^ a pafTage of a book, or newfpap 
Muft he never read a difcourfe of Tillotfon, or a chap 
of the WHiole Duty of Man, for the inftruClion of his cl 
dren andfcrvants ? Cicero juftly obferves, that addrefs 
fpeaking is highly omamentall, as well as ufeful, even 

privat< 
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c life. ' The limbs arc parts of the body mttch l«ft 
than the tongue ; yet no gentleman grudges a con* 
t)le expenfe of time and money to have his fon taught 
rfiem properly^ which fs very commendable. And 
e no attention to be paid to the ufe of the tongue, 
oryofmanf 
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AVE always preferred cheerfulnrfs to mkth. The 
alter I coafider as an a6):> the former as a habit of 
ind. Mirth is (kort and tranfient, checrfulnefs fix- 
i permanent. Thofe are often raifed into the great- 
nfports of mirth, who are fubjed to the grcat^^e- 
►ns t)f melancholy : on the contrary, cheerrarofs, 
li it does not give the mind fuch an ertenfive glad- 
prevents us from falling into any depths of forrow. 
is like a flafh of lightning, that breaks through a 
i of clouds, and glitters for a moment ; cheerftilnefs 
up a kind of day-light in the mind, and fills it with 
dy and perpetual ferenity. 

the fame time that I think difcretion the moft ufeful 
a man can be mailer of, I look upon cunning to be 
ccomplifhment of little, mean, ungenerous minds, 
stion points out the noblefl. ends to us, and pur- 
lie moft proper and laudable methods of attaining' 
; cunning has only private felfifh aims, and ilicks at 
ig which may make them fucceed : difcretion has 
and extended views, and, like a well formed eye» 
lands a whole horizon ; cunning is .a kind of (bort- 
dnefs, that difcovers tlie minuteft objedi which are 
It hand, but is not able to difcera things at st diC 
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fair weather, when my heart is cheered,. and 1 feel 
lat exaltation of fpirits which refults ^om ligbt.^afid 
tb, joined with a beautiful prdh)e<a of natut%, I re* 
myfelf as one placed by ti^e nand of Cod in the 

., E midft 
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niidft of an ample theatre, in -vrhich the fun, moo 
flars, the iruits alfo and vegetables of the earth, perp 
ly changing their politions or tlieir afpedts, exhibit 
egant entertainment to the underflanding, as well as 
eye. Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, the p; 
bowy and the glaring comets, are decontions of this m 
theatre ; and the fable hemifphere, ihidded with fpai 
thejblue vault at noon, the glorious gildings and 
colours in the horizon, I look on as fo many fucc 
fcenes. 

•Complaifance renders a fupenour amiable, an 
agreeable, and an inferiour acceptable. It fmooth 
tindlion, fweetens converlation, and makes every o: 
the company pleafed with himfelf. It produces goc 
tugfc.and mutual benevolence, encourages the time 
foillLs the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and c 
guifhes a fociety of civilized perfons from a confufK 
lavages. In a word, complaifance is a virtue that b 
all orders of men together in a friendly intercour 
words and actions, and is fuited to that equality in hi 
naturci which every one ought to confider, fo far as i* 
£iftent with the order and economy of the world. 
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TO hear a judicious and elegant difcourfe fror 
pulpit, which would in print make a noble fi, 
murdered by him who had learning and tafte to con 
it, but having been negle<fled as to one important ps 
his education, knows not how to deliver it otherwife 
with a tone between finging and faying, or with a n< 
his heady to enforce, as with a hammer, every emph? 
word, or with the fame.unanimated monotony in v 
he was ufed to repeat ^ua genus at Weftminfter fcl 
'vidiat<an be imagined more lamentable? Yet what : 
common ! 

Having already ihown how die fancy is affe^lcd h; 
vrorks of nature* and afterwards confidered in general 
the works of nature a|id art, how they mutually afCf] 
complete each other, tti forming fuch fcenes and prof 
as are moft apt to delight the mind of the beholdei 
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fiiall in this paper throw together fome reflexions on that 
particular art, which has a more immediate tendency than 
any other, to produce thofe primary plealiires of the imag- 
ination, which have hitherto been the fubjeifl of this dif- 
courfe. 
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OES greatnefs fecure perfons of rank from infirmi- 

' ties cither of body or mind ? Will tlie head-ach, the 

gout, or fever ipar-e-a- prince any mor^ than a fubjeX ? 
When old age comes to lie heavy upon hjnr, will his en- 
gineers relieve him of the loajd? Can h^s guards and cen- 
tinels, by doubling and trebling their numbers, and their 
^atclifulncfs, prevent the approach of death ? Nay,' if 
jealoufy, or even ill-humour, difturb hrs happinefs, will 
tkc cringes of his fawning attendants reftore his tranquil- 
lity ? When the pangs of the gout, or ftone, extort from 
Him fcream? of agony, do the titles of Kighncfs or Majef- 
ty come fwcetly into his car ? If he be agitated with ra<ce, 
docs the found of Serene, cr Mod Chriifian, prevent nis 
ftaring, reddening, and gnalhing with his teeth hke a niad-. 
man? Would not a twinge of the tooth -ach, or an af- 
front from an inferiour, make the mighty Cafar forget that 
he was emperor of the world ^ 

When will you, my countrymen, when will ycu rcufe 
from your indolence', and bethink yourfelves of what is to 
be done ? When you are forced to it by fome fatal difaller ? 
When irrefiftible neceffity drives you ? What think you of 
the difgraces which are already come upon you ? Is not 
the palt fufficient to Simulate your activity ? or, do you 
wait for fome what more forcible and urgent ? How long 
will you amufe yourfelves with enquiring of one anotlier 
. after the news as you gamble idly about the ftreets ? What 
news fo Rrange ever came to Athens, as that a Macedo- 
- nian fliould fubdue this ftate, and lord it over Greece ? 
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NOTHING is more amiable than true modefty, ^nd 
nothing more contemptible than the falfe. The 
'^ one giuurds virtae ; the odicr betrays it. True modefty 
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is afiiamed to do any thing that is rq>ugnant te the rales 
of right reafon ; falfe modefty. is afliamed to do any thing 
that is. oppofite to the humour of the company. True 
modefly avoids every thing thai is criminal ;. falfe modefly^ 
every tiling that is unfalhionable. The latter is cmly a 
general undetermined inftin^ ^ the former is that inflindl, 
limited and circumfcribed by tlie rules o£ prudence and 
religion. 

How different is tlie view of paft life, in the man who 
is grown old in knowledge and wifdom» from that of 
him who is grown old in ignorance and folly S The latter 
is like the o^Tier of a barren country, that fills his eye 
with the profpedl of naked hills and plains, which produce 
iiotklng eillier profitable or ornamental :. Tlie former, be- 
holds a beautiful and fpacious landTcape, divided into de- 
lightful gardens, green meadows, feiitful fields, and ca& 
i'carce call his eye on a fmgle fpot of his poffeifionsi that 
is not covered with fome beautiful plant or flower. 
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T T is owing to our having early imbibed faUe notions of , 
JL virtue, that the word Cbrifliany does, not carry with it, at "! 
nrft view, all that is great, worthy, friendly, generous, and .| 
heroic. The man who fuipends his hopes of the reward of i 
worthy aftions till after his death ; who can beftow, unfeen ;, 
who can overlook hatred ; do good to bis flanderer ; who- 
can never be angry at his friend> never revengeful to his. 
enemy, — Is certainly formed for the benefit of fociety. 

'^Though we feem grieved at the fhortnefs of life in gen* 
cial, we iirc wiihing every period of it at an end. The 
minor longs to be of age ; tlien to be a roan of bufineis ;. 
then to make up an ejflatc ; then lb arrive at honours ^ 
then to retire. ITie ufurcr would be very well fatisfied^. 
to have allth?e time annihilated that lies between the prcf- 
tnt moment and the next quarter day ; the politician 
would be contented to lofe three years in his life could ho- 
place things in the pofture, which he fancies they will 
i\and in after fuch a revolution of time ; and the lovec 
V/ould be glad to ftrike out of his exigence, all the mcv 
ments that are to paf& away before the happy meeting, 

.. - ^ ' LESSON 
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LESSON LXVII. 

AS there is a worldly happinefs, which God perceives 
to be no other than dii'guiied mifery ; as there are 
worldly honours, which, in His eftimation, are reproach : 
fo there is a worldly wifdom, which, in His fight is fool- 
inmefs. Of this worldly wifdom tlie chara<5bcrs are given 
in the fcriptures, and placed in contraft with thofe~of the 
wifdom which is from above. The one, is the wifdom of 
the crafty j the other, that of the upright : the one ter- 
niinates in felfifhnefs ; the other, in charity ; the one is 
full of ftrife and bitter envying ; the other, of mercy and 
good fruits. 

True honour, though it be a different principle from re- 
ligion, is that which produces the fame effects. The lines 
of a^ion, though drawn from different parts, terminate 
in the fame point. Religion embraces virtue, as it is enjoin- 
ed by the laws of God ; honour, as it is graceful and or- 
namental to human nattire. The religious man fears, 
the man of honour fcoms, to do an ill adion. TJ^ latter 
confiders vice as fomething that is beneath him ; the for- 
mer, as fomething that is offenfive to the Divine Being ; the 
one, as what is unbt^coming ; the other, as what is forbid- 
den. 
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SHOtJLD the greater part of people fit down and 
draw up a particular account of their time, what a 
(hameful bill would it b€ ! So much in eating, drinking 
and ileeping, beyond what nature requires ; fo much in 
revelling and wantonnefs ; fo much for the recovery of 
laft night's intemperance ; fo much in gaming, plays and 
mafqucrades ; fo much in paying and receiving formal 
and impertinent vilits ; fo much in idle and foolilh pra- 
ting, in cenfuring and reviling our iwighbours j fo much 
in dreffing out our bodies and in talking of fafhiohs ; and 
fajnuch wafted and loft in tioing notliing at all. 

If we would have the kindnefs of otliers, we muft en- 
4iurc their follies. He who cannot perfuade himfelf to 
withdraw from fociety, muft i>c content to pay a tribute of 
his tfanc toa multita.dc of tyrants 5 to the loiterer, whd 

£ 2 makes 
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makes appointments he never keeps — to the confulter, who 
afks advice he never cakes — to the boafter, who blufters 
only to be praifed — to the complamery who whines only 
to be pkied— ^o the projedor» whofe happineik is tx> en- 
tertain his friends withi ezpedtatioBs which all bnt himfelf 
know to be vain — to the economift, who tells ©f bargains, 
iind fettlements — to the politician^ who predids the con- 
fequences of deaths^ battles, and alliances — to the ufurer» 
who compares the flate of the different funds-^and to thfi: 
ta1ker> who talks only becaufe he loves to be talking^. 
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MOO-ESTY. 

MODESTY is a polite acconpli&ment> and general- 
ly an attendant npon merit :: It is engagii^ to the 
higheil degree^ and wins the heart of all our acquaintance. 
On the contrary, none axe more difguftftil in company^ 
than the impudent and prcfumingK The man who is, on 
all occaAons, commencHng and Ipeaking well of himfelf^ 
we naturally diflike. On the other hand, he who ftudies. 
to conceal his own deferls, who does judice to the merics^ 
of others, who talks but little of himfelf, and that with, 
modedy, makes a favourable impreflion on the pecfons l^t 
is converfing with* captivates their minds, and gains their 
efleexn. ' CH,EST£a:EiEL9.. 
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Female Modestv. 

ONE of the chiefeft beauties in a female charaftez, h 
that modeft referve, that retiring delicacy^ iK^ich; 
avoids tlie public eye, and is difconcerted even at the gaze 
of admiration.— I do not wiih you to be itifenQble to ap-^ 
plaufe. If you were^ you mud become, if aot worfe, at 
lead, lefs amiable women. But you may be dazzled by 
that admiration which yet rejoices your hearts. When » 
girl ceafes to bludi, fhe has loft the mod powerful cfaann 
of beauty. That extreme; ftxUibility which. it isidicatc^;. 

may 
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may be a weaknefs^ and incumbrance in wr fex, as I have 
too often felt ; but in yours it is peculiarly engaging- 
Pedants, who think themielves philofophers, afk why a wo- 
man (hould blufh when fhe is confcious of no crime. It is 
a fufBcient anfwer, that nature has made you to blufh when 
you are guilty of no fault, and has forced us to love you 
becaufe you do fo. Blufhing is fo far from being necefFa- 
rily an attendant on guilt, that it is the ufual company 
ion of innocence^ G&e g o r. y*. 
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Religion* /- 

THOUGH the duties of religion, ftridly .fpeakmg^ 
are equally binding on botli fexes, yet cerlain diflEer* 
ences in their natural charafber and educailon, render fome: 
"vices in ^^ar fex particularly odious. The natural hard- 
nefs of our hearty and ftren^th. of our paflions, inflamed: 
by the uncontrolled licenfe we are too often indulged witli 
fn our youth, are apt to render our manners^morc dilFolutCv 
and niake us leis fufceptible of the finer feelings of the 
beavt. Tour fuperiour delicacy, your jaiodefly,. and the- 
ttfual feverity of your education, preferve you^ in a great 
meafure, from any temptation to thofe vices to which «wtf^ 
are moil fubje^edL The natural foftnefs and fenfibility of 
your dtfpofitions particularly fit you for the pra<5lice of" 
thofe duties where the heart is chiefly eoncerned. And 
this, along with the natural warmth of your imaginations,, 
venders you particularly fufceptible of the feelings of de-^ 
motion. 

There are many ctrcumflanc^s Tn your fituation that 
yeeuliarly require the fupports of religion to enable you; 
to a^ in them with fpiritand propriety. Your whole 
lile is often a life of fuf&ring. You cannot plunge 
into hufinefs, or diflipate yourfelves in plealiirc and riot^ 
as men too often do, when under tlie. prefllire of misfor- 
tunes. You muft bear your forrows in filcncc, unknown 
and unpitied. You mud often pitf: on a face cf fcrenii^ 
t^ aad cheerfulnefsy when your henrts are torn with an* 
fruiflii or finking in defpain Then your only refource i& 
m the cQpfolations of religioiu Gregory. 

^^^ - LESSON 
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LESSON LXXII. 

WHAT a bleffing b it to beings, with fuch limited 
capacities as ours confeiTediy arc^ to have God 
himfelf for our inftni^or, in every thing "which it much 
concerns us to know ! We are principally concerned in 
knowing — not the origin of arts, or the recondite depths 
of fcience — not the hillories of mighty empires defolating 
the globe by their contentions — not the fubtilties of logick, 
the myftcries of metaphyficks, the fublimi ties of poetry, or 
the niceties of criticifm. Thefe, and fubjedls fuch as thefe, 
properly occupy the learned leifure of a few ; but the buik 
of human kind have ever been and muft ever remain, ig- 
norant of them all. — We are all, of every rank and con- 
dition, equally concerned in knowing — what will become 
of ns after death ; — and, if we are to live again, we arc in- 
tcrcfted in knowing — whether it be poffibletor us to do any 
thing \^hilll we live here, which may render that future 
life a happy one. Now, " that thing called Ckriflianity^'^ 
as you fcollingly fpeak — that lafl bcft gift of Almighty 
God, as I eftetm it, tlie gofpel of Jefus ChrFft, has given 
us the mod clear and fatisfaftory information on both thefe 
j^oints. It tells us, what deifm never could have told us,^ 
that we fhall certainly be raifed from the dead — that, what- 
ever be the nature of the foul, we Ihall certainly live for- 
ever — and that, whilft we live here, it is pofiible for us ta 
do much towards the rendering that everlafting life a hap- 
py one. Thefe are tremendous truths to bad men ; they 
cannot be received and refledled on with indifference by 
tlie beft ; and they fugged to all fuch a cogent motive ta 
virtuous anions, as d^fm could not furnifh even to Brutus 
himfelf. Watsok to Paine* 
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BeNEVOLEKGE AN9 HuMANITY*.' 

YOUTH is the proper feafon for cultivating the be- 
nevolent and huBiane affe<ftioas. As a great part 
ef your happincfs is to depend en the connexions wnicb 
you form with others, it is of high importance that you 
acquire betimes the temper and the D^anners which will 

vender 
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render fuch conneflions comfortable. Let a fenfe of ji^- 
tice be the foundation of all your focial qualities. In your 
inoft early intercourfe with the world, and even in your 
youthful amufements, let no unfatrnefs be found. £n« 
grave on your minds that facred rule of " dtung in all things 
to'^thersy according as you.*wiJh that they Jb^ulddo unto you *^ 
For this end imprefs yourfclves with a deep fenfe of the 
original and natural equality of men. Whatever advan* 
tagesL of birth or fortune you poirefs, never difplay them 
with an oflentatious fuperiority. * Leave the lubordina- 
tions of rank, to regulate the intercourfe of more advanced 
years. At prefent it becomes you to adl among your 
companions as man with man. Remember holv unknown 
to you are the viciffitudes of the world ; and how often 
they, on whom ignoiant and contemptuous young men 
once looked down with fcorn, have rifen to be their fupe- 
riours in future years. Catnpaffion is an emotion of which 
you ought never to be alhamed. Graceful in youth is the 
tear of fympathy, and the heart that melts at the tale of 
woe. Let not eafe and indulgence contraft your afFec- 
tions> and wrap you up in felfilh enjoyments. Accuftom 
vourfelves to think of the diftrefles of human life ; of the 
lolitary cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan^ 
Never fport with pain and dillrefs in any of your amufc- 
Sients, nor treat even the meancft infeft with wantoui 
cruehy. Blair. 
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Sensibility-. 

DEAR Senfibllity \ fource inexhanfted of all tliat*s 
precious in our joys, or coftly in our for rows ! thou 
chaineft the martyr down upon his bed of draw, and it is 
thou who lifted him up to heafen. Eternal fountain of 
OUT feelings ! It is here I trace thee^ and this is thy divin- 
ity which dirs within me : not, that in fotnc fad ai^d fick- 
cning moments, " my foul fhrisks back upon hetsffjfi and 
ftartles at deftru£tion" — mere pomp of words !^— Jbut that 
I feel fome generous joys and generous cares beyond my- 
felf-^all comes from thee, grei^ great Senforium of the 
world 1 vhicfai vibrates^ if a bair of our head but falls up-^ 

on 
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on the grroundt ia the remotell defert of th/ creations ■ 
Touched with thee* Eugenitrs dr»ws my curtain when I 
tuiguifh ; hears my tale of ffmptoms, and blames the- 
wcather lor the diibrder of his nerves. Thou giveft a 
portion of it fometimes to the rougheft pealant wlio trav- 
crfcs the bleakeil mountains — He Snds tlie lacerated lai^i>- 
of another's flock. This moment I beheld him leaning 
iK*ith his head againd hi<; crook, with piteous inclination- 
looking doMS'n upon it — Oh ! had I come one moment 
fooner ! — It bleeds to death — his p;cntle heart bleeds with 
it. Peace to thee, generous fwain ! I iQt thou walkeft ofF 
with anguilh — bat thy joys fhall balance it ; for happy is 
thy cottage, and happy is the fharer^' it, and happy ars 
the lambs which iport about you* St£rne. 
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Liberty. 

DISGUISE thYf;:lf as thou wilt, ft ill flavery ! ftill 
thou art a bitter dr:iught ; and though thouHiuds 
in all ages h^ve been made to drir.k of thee, thou art no 
lefs bitter on that account. It is thou. Liberty, thrice 
fwect and gracious god dels, whom all in public or in pri- 
vate worlhip, whofe talle is grateful, and ever will be fb,. 
till nature herfelf (hall change — no tint of words can fpot 
thy fnowy mantle, or chymic power turn thy fceptre 
into iron — with thee to fmile upon him as he eats his 
cruft, the fwain fs happier than his monarch, from wkofe 
court tliou art exiled. Gracious Heaven ! grant me but 
health, thou great Seftower of it, and give me but this fair 
goddeis as my companion ; and fhower down thy mitre s» 
if it feems good unto thy divine providence, upon thofe 
heads which are aching for them. Stkrne. 
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Slavery. 

URSUING thefe ideas, I fat down clofc by my tabky 
and leaning my hf ad upon my handy I began to fia-^ 
||[e to myfelf the miieries of confinement. I was in a ti^x 

framt 
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Irame for it, and Co I gave full fcope to my imagination. 
I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow crea- 
tures bom to no inheritance but flavery ; but finding, 
however afiedling the piAure was, that I could not bring 
it nearer me, and that the multitude of fad groups iu it 
•did but diftrad me — 1 took a (ingle captive, and having 
firft fhut him up in his dungeon, I then looked through 
the twilight of his grated door to take his pidlure. I be- 
held his body half wafted away with long expe<5tation and 
confinement, and felt what kind'of ficknefs of the heart it 
was which arifes from hope deferred./AJpon looking near- 
vcr, I faw him pale and feverifh : in thirty years the weftern 
■breeze had not once fanned his blood — he had feen no fun, 
Jio moon in all that time — nor had the voice of friend or 

kinfman breathed through his lattice. His children But 

'here my heart began to bleed — and I was forced to go on 
with another part of the fprtrait. He was fitting upon 
the ground upon a little ftraw, in the furtheft corner of his 
dungeon, which was alttjmately his chair and bed : a little 
calendar of fmall fticks were laid at the head, notched all 
over with the difmal days and nights he pafled there — 
he had one of thofe little fticks in his hand, and with a 
nifty nail he was etching another day of mifery to add to 
the heapv As I darkened the little light he had, he lift- 
ed up a hopelefs eye towards the door, then caft it down — 
fhook his head, and went on with his \Vork of affliftion. 
I heard his chains upon his legs, as he turned his body to 
lay his little ftick upon the bundle — He gave a deep figh — 
I faw the iron enter into his foul — I burft into tears — I 
could not fuftain the pidlure of confinement which my fan- 
cy had drawn. Sterne. 
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' ' Dignity of Mam, 

G'tilp^J^hj^^reafon, man has travelled through the 
^.'aW^^ixr^icms of the philofophic world. He has 
originatea 'ruiislri^ \Vhich he can direft the fliip through 
the pathlefs ocean, and meafurc the comet's flight ever*. 
the fields of unlimited fjJace. He has cftabllfhed fociety' 

and 
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and government- He can aggregate the proftifions of eve* 
Tj climate and every feafon. He can meliorate the feverity, 
and remedy the imperfections, of nature herfelf. All thcfe 
things he can perform by the affiftancc of reafon. /'By 
imagination^ man feems to verge towards creative power. 
Aided by this, he can perform all the wonders of fculpture 
and painting. He can almofl make the marble fpeak. He 
can almoft make the brook murmur down the painted land- 
fcape. Often, on the pinions of imagination, he foars aloft, 
where the eye has never travelled ; where other (lars glit- 
ter on the mantle of night, and a more effulgent fun lights 
up the blufhes of morning. Flying from i^orld to worlds 
he gazes on all the glories of creation ; or, lighting on the 
diftant margin of the univerfe, darts the eye of fancy over 
the mighty void, where power creative never yet has ener- 
gized ; where exiflenee ftill fleeps in the wide abyfs of 
pofllbility. # - BuRGKS. 
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BY imagination^ man can travel back to the fource of 
time ; converfe "with the fucceflive generations of 
men, and kindle into emulation while he furveys the mon- 
umental trophies of ancient art and glory. He can fail 
down the dream of time until he lofes " fight of ftars and 
fun, by wandering into thofe retired parts of eternity, when 
the heavens and earth fhall be no more." To thefc une- 
quivocal charafteriftics of greatnefs in man, let us adduce 
the teftimony of nature herielf. Surrounding creation fub- 
ferves the wants and proclaims the dignity of man* 
For him day and night vifit the world- For hini 
the feafons wiilk their iplendid round. For him the 
earth teems with riches, and the heavens (mile with benef- 
icence. All creation is accurately adjufled to his capacity 
for blifs. He tafles the dainties of feftivity, breathes the . 
perfumes of morning, revels on the charms of melody^ 
and regales his eye with all the painted beauties of vifion. 
Whatever can pleafe, whatever can charm, whatever cai 
expand the foul wifh extafy of blifs, allures andfolicits hi 
attention. All things beautiful, all things grand, all thing 
fublime, app«ar in native lovelinefs^ and proffer man tO' 
licliefl pleaiures of fruition. Bu&ges. 
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Society. 

F the rmprovements of tlie mind, the advancements in 
. the arts of utility and ornament, are produced by fo- 
al intercourfe, may we no^ fay, that focial intercourfe of- , 
rs men the greateft number of enjoyments ? Do we dc- 
ve no felicity from the fine arts, from knowledge, and 
om refinement oC feelings ? Is no pleafure felt while 
'e liften to the Rrains t>f mufic ; while we read the ma-* 
iftic numbers of poetry, or while we gaze on the land- 
Jape, ornamented by tlie hand of cultivation ? Who will 
ij there are no pleafures in knowledge ? Surely not he 
?Ho has felt the influence of one ray of that profufion of 
:nence which beams on the mind of the philofopher, who 
las realized the force of moral truth> and enjoyed the lux- 
ury of mathematical demonftration.|| Do we derive no 
elicit}' from refined feelings ? Is there no deljght in focla- 
'lity, no charm in friend mip, no rapture irflove ? Is there 
ble/Tednefs in beneficence, when, by a reciprocation of 
enefaftions, the heart is warmed with gratitude, and di- 
eted with benevolence ^ What folitary pleafures can com- 
*re with thefe ? Can the grofs fruition of the anchorite 
9ual the refined felicity of conjugal intercourfe ? Can the 
^d favagenefs of natural liberty afford a delight like 
ic.fober undifturbed fatisfa<^ion of civil freedom ? Can 
^c fakh and dcv6tion of the folitary who " fees God in 
louds, or hears him in the wind,'* fwell the foul with Inch 
halted beatitude as glows in the bofom of tlie Chnjiiany 
'ho, illumined by the full blaze of revelation, looks be* 
ond the mountain, beyond the lurid clouds, and, cnraptur- 
d, beholds a God of boundlefs mercy feated on tfee cir- 
uit of tlie heavens I No ; even the happinefs of a folitary 
ngel muft fink below the reach of computation, when 
nce contrafted with the felicity of thofe on earth, who 
and within the embrace of focial intercourfe, and feel 
»eir fouls engaged by knowledge, refined by reafort, illu- 
mined by revelation, warmed by devotion^ and united by 
ic tics of ffiendfhip and love. Burges. 

F LESSON 
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Happy Society, 

WERE I to form a pifture of happy fociety, it 
would be a town confifting of a due mixture of 
hills, vallies, and ftreams of water. The land well fenced 
and cultivated ; the roads and bridges in good repair ; a 
decent inn for the refrelhment of travellers, and for public 
entertainments. The inliabitants mollly hufbandmen ; 
their wives and daughters domeftic manufadurers ; a fuit- 
able proportion of handicraft workmen, and two or three 
traders ; a phyfician and lawyer, each of whom fhould 
have a farm for his fupport./ A clergyman of good un- 
derftanding, of a candid difpofltion, and exemplary mor- 
als ; not a metaphyfical, nor a polemic, but a ferious and 
pradlical preacher. A fchoolmafter who fhould under- 
fiand his bufmefs, and teach his pupils to govern them- 
felves. A focial library, annually increafmg, and under 
good regulation. A club of fenfible men, feeking mutual 
improvement. A decent mufical fociety. No intriguing 
politician, horfe joe key, gambler or fot ; but all fuch char- 
adlers treated with contempt. Such a fituation may be 
confidered as the moft favourable to fecial happinefs of 
anv which this world can afford. Belknap. 
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Lying. 

OF all the vices, there is no one more criminal, more 
mean, and more ridiculous than lying. The end de- 
figned by it is very feldom accompliflied, for lies are always 
found out, at one time or other ; and yet there are per- 
fons who give way to this vice, who are otherwife of good 
principles, and have not been illy educated. Lies general- 
ly proceed from vanity, cowardice, and a revengeful diT- 
pofition, and fometimes from a miftakcn notion of felf-de- 
fence. He who tells a malicious lie, with a view of injuring 
the perfon he fpcaks of, may gratify his wilh for a while, 
but will, in the end, find it recoil upon himfelf ; for, as 
foon as he is detected (and detected he mod certainly will 

be) 
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be) he is defpifed for the infamous attempt, and whatever* 
he may fay hereafter of that perfon, will be confidered as 
falfe, whether it be fo or not. »If a man lies, fhuffles or 
equivocates, for, in faft they are all alike, by way of excufe 
for any thing he has faid or done, he aggravates the of-* 
fence rather than leflens it ; for the perlbn to whom the 
lie is told has a right to know the truth, or there would 
have been no occaiion to have framed a falfehood. This 
perfon, of couife, will think himfelf ill treated for being a 
iecond time sffFronted ; for what can be a greater affront 
than ^n attempt to impofe upon any man's nnderflanding ? 
Befides, lying,. in excufe for a fault, betrays fear, than 
which, nothing is more daftardly, and unbecoming the 
character of a gentleman./. There is nothing more manly, 
or more noble, if we have done wrong, than frankly to 
own it. It is the only way of meeting forgivenefs. Indeed, 
confeiUng a fault and afking pardon, with great minds, is 
confidered as a fufficient atonement. ** I have been betray- 
ed into an errour," or, " I have injured you, Sir, and anx 
heartily afhamed of it, and forry for it," has frequently 
difarmed the perfon injured, and where he would have beeu 
•or enemy, has made him our friend* Chesterfield. 
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Vu-LGARITIES, 

WHISTLING, humming a tune, drumming with 
the fingers, playing with the Ihovel and ton[;s,. 
whipping your boots, making a noife with your feet, and 
llich like, are all breaches of good manners, and indica- 
tions of your contempt for the perfons prefent. Befides, 
luch noifes are very offenfive to delicate nerves ; therefore 
they (hould not be indulged. Spitting on the floor or car- 
pet is a nafly practice, and fhocking in a man of edn- 
cation. 

Keep yourfelf free likewife from odd tricks or habits,. 
fuch as thrufting out your tongue continually, fnapping 
your fingers, rubbing your hands, fighlng aloud, an af- 
fe^ed fhivering of your whole body, gaping with a noil'e 
like a country-fellow diat had been fleeping in a hay loft, 

or 
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or indeed witli any noife, and many others, v hlch I have 
noticed before ; thcfe are imitations of the njanncrs of the 
mob, and are degrading to a g^ntle^lan. 
;/ "Whifpering in company, is another adl of ill-breeding : 
It feems to inHnuate, eitlier that the peifons whom we 
would not wifli to hear, are unworthy of our confidence, 
or it may lead tl>em to fuppofe waare (peaking improperly 
of them ; on both accounts, therefore, abllain from it. 

One word only, rws to fw^whtg, Thofc who addicl 
thcmfclvcs to it, and interlard their difcourfe with oath?,, 
can never he conftdered as gentlemen ; tlicy arc generally 
pec^ple of low education, and are unwelcome in what is. 
called good company. It is a vice that has no tempt^i- 
tioii to plead, but is, in every refpedl, as vulgar as it is. 
wicked. x Chesterfield, 
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The Telling of Stories. 

VOID telling ftories in company, unlefs they axe 
very fliort indeed, and very applicable to the fubjeft 
you are upon ; in tliis cafe relate them in as few words as 
pofUble ; without the lead digrefficn, and with fome apol- 
ogy ;. as that you hate the telling of ftories, but the fliort- 
nefs of it induced you. And ifyour Ilory has any wit in. 
it, be particularly careful not to laugh at it yourfelf. 

After you have begun your ftoxy, do not- hold your 
hearers in a painful fui'penfe by ftopping to fpeak to your 
child, or any one elfe, if you can help it. Nothing is more 
tirefome and difagreeable than a long tedious narrative.; 
it betrays a gofliping difpofition, and a great w^nt of im- 
agination ; and nothing is xjiqre ridiculous than to exprefs 
an approbation of your own ftory by a laugh. In relating 
any thing, keep clear, of repetitions, or very hackneyed ex- 
preflions, fuch as, fays key or Jays Jhe, Some people will 
ufe thefe fo often, as to take off the hearer's attention to 
the (lory ; as, in an organ out of tune, one pipe ihall pci:- 
baps found the whole time of playing, and confufe the 
piece, fo as not to be imd^rllood. '. Digrejfions^ likewife». 
Ihould be guarded againil. A itor}^ is always .more agre^ 
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able Without them. Of this kind are, ^Uhe gentleman I 
am telling you oj\ is the fon of Sir Thomas y-r^^ho lives in 
Harley fireet ; you mtiji knon» him-'^his brother had a horfi 
that *vjon the fweep Jlakes at the laji Ne^wmarket meetings 
Zottfids I if you donH knonv him^ you knom) nothing,*' Or, 
*• He *was an upright tall old gentleman^ luho ivore his oivn 
long hair : don^t you recoiled hivi ?*' All tliis is unneceflary ; 
is very tirefome and provoking, and would be an excufe 
for a man's behaviour, if he was to leave us in the midfl:- 
of our narrative. 

In relating any thing, be particularly cfareful not to fpeak 
of yourfelf, if you can poffibly avoid' it. An impudent 
fellow lugs in himfelf upon all occafions, and i§ ever the 
hero of his own ftory. Chesterfield. 
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Behaviour at Table. 

TO do the honours of a table gracefully, is one of the 
outlines of a well-bred man ; and to carve well, is- 
an article, little as it may feem, that is ufeful twice every 
liay, and the doing of which ill, is not only troublefome to 
one's felf, but renders us difagreeable and ridiculous to 
others. We are always in pain for a man, who, inllead of 
cutting up a fowl genteely, is hacking for half an hour 
acrofs a bone, greafing himfelf, and befpattering the com- 
pany with the fauce. Ufe, with a little attention, is all 
that is necefljiry to acquit yourfelf well in this particular. 
fi To be well received^ you muft, alfo, pay fome attention 
to your behaviour at table, where it is exceedingly rude to 
ftratch any part of your body, to fpit, or blow your nofe, 
if you 'can poffibly avoid it, to eat greedily, to lean your 
eli)0ws on the table, to pick your teeth before the difhes 
are removed, or to leave the table before grace is faid. 

Never pick your teeth with a fork j it is an abominable 
pira^ice. CnESTEariELD. 
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NEATNESS OP Person. 

AS no one can pleafe in company, however graceful 
in his air,'unlefs he be clean and neat inhis peribnj. 
this ^uidification dcferves confiderauon. 

F 2- Negligence . 
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Negligence of one's perfcn not only implies an unfuffer» 
able indolence » but an indi£rex:ence whether we pleafe or 
Aot. It bctiays an infolence and affeclationi arifmg from 
a prefumption, that w^ are fure of pleafiag, without hav- 
ing recourfe to thofe ^ncans which many are obliged to 
ufc. 

He who IS not thoroughly clean in his perfon, will be of- 
fcnllve to all he convcri'cs wiili. A particular regard to 
the cleanlinefs of your, mouth, teeth, hands and nails, is but 
common decency. A. foul mouth and unclean hands, arc 
certain marks of vulgarity ; the firfl is tlie caufe of .an of- 
ftnfive. breath, which nobody can bear, and the lall is 
declarative of diity work ; ,one may always know a gen- 
tleman by the fliite of his hands and nails. The flefli ut 
thi roots Ihould be kept back, fo as Lo iliew the femicircle 
at the bottom cf the nails ; the edges of the nails Ihould . 
ncTcr be cut down below the ends of. the fingers, nor; 
fliculd they be fuffcrcd to grow longer than the lingers. 

CHES'TEaritLJ). 
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Elegance of Expression. 

IT IS not one or two qualifications alone that complete 
tlie gcntLman ; it muft be a unifon of many ; and 
graceilil jpc.ddng is as eflential as gracefulnefs ^i perfon. 

Every man cannot be a karmonious fpeaker ; a roughnefs 
or coiincuefs vf voice may prevent it ; but if there are no 
natural imperfe>511i)ns, if a man does not (lammer or lifp, 
or has not lofl his teeth, lie may {^^?ik gracefully ; nor will 
ali thcic defccls, If he has a mind to it, prevent him from 
fpcaking ^aniUly* 

Nobody can attend with ple.xfure .to a bad fpeaker. 
0;xL- who tclis his llory ill, be it ever fo important, will 
lire even the moil paiieut. If you have been prefent \xt 
the perfofniaiite cf a good tragedy, youhavedoubtlefs been 
fexifibk ii the good eifcdls cf a fpecch ^^cll<.lelivertd ; how * 
mu^'h it has iut*:relted and affcifted you ; andcn the contrary 
hov/much anill-fpoken one hasdifgufted you/At is the fame 
in {.ommon converfation : He who fpeaks deliberately, dif*- 
tiiritly and correctly ; he who mukes ufe of the bell wor Ja 
u .y^jrcli i.'iJU.d{j uud Varies hib voice acccrdirg to the na^,- 
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tute of the rubje(5t, will always pleafe, while the thick or 
hally fpeaker, he who mumbles out a let of iil-chofen wordsi 
utters them ungrammatically, or with a dull monotonyt 
will tire and difguft. Be aflured then, the air, the gcC- 
ture, the looks of a fpeaker, a proper accent, a jullempha- 
fis, and tuneful cadence, are full as nccelTary to pleafe and 
be attended to, as the fubjeft matter itfelf. People may talk 
■what they will of folid reafoning and found fenfe ; with- 
out the graces and ornaments or language, tliey will nei- 
ther pleafe nor perfuade. 

In common difcourfe, even trifles elegantly exprefled 
will be better received than the bell of arguments, home- 
fpun and unadorned^- Chesterfield.- 
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EiOQU-XNCE, 

SPEECH and reafon are tlie characteriftics, the glory 
and the happinefs of man. Thefe are the pilLrs 
which fupport the fair fab rick of eloquence ; the founda- 
tion, on which is ere<5ted the mod magnificent ediiioe, tliat 
genius could defign, or art conilrudh To- cultivate elo- 
quence, tlK*n, is to improve tlic noblefl faculticti of our na- 
ture, the richeil talents with which we arc entrulled. A 
more convincing proof of the dignity and importance of ■ 
our fubjc<5l need, not^ cannot be advanceiL 
, The benevolent dcfigu and the beneficial effedls of elo- 
quence, evince its greut fuperiurity over every other urt, 
wiiich ever exercifcd the ingenuity of man. To inltrvit, 
to peifuuJc, to pleafe ; thcie are its objcds. 
/^ To fcattcr tile clouds of ignorance and trrour fi-om the 
atmofpherc of reafon ;. fco rtmovc the filiu of piujudicc fiom 
the mental eye ; and thus to irradiate the bcnij;hted mind 
with the cheerinjj l>cams of truih, is at once die buiincfs 
and the glory 01 eloquence. 

To promote die innocent and refined pleafures of the fan- 
cy and intellect ; to flrip the nionder vice of all his borrow- 
ed charn\s, and cxpofe to view liis naH\'c dcformliy ; to dif- 
pl.iy^the rcliftlefb' attrajfcions (jf virtue ;. an J, in one word,io 
I'O'wJeto adlionall the latent energies (.f man, in the proper and. 
ardent pnrfuitcf the great end of bis cxiftence,is the orator.'s 
pl'caCng, bvUCYolcnt, fublirac cinplovru^tii ^^'^Yw\^'c.. 
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LESSON LXXXVIII. 

WITH pleafure we defcry the dawning of that bright 
day of eloquence, which we have anticipated. 
The grand council of our nation has already evinced, that 
in this refpcft, as in all others, our republic acknowledges 
no exifting fuperiour. And we truft, that, as our facred 
Ifeachers make it their conftant endeavour to imitate the 
great letoiing, the exemplary virtue, the exalted piety, and 
the extenfive ufefulnefs of the great apoftle of the Gentiles, 
diey will not fail to refemble him in that commanding,- 
that heavenly eloquence, which made an avaricious, an un- 
believing Felix tremble. 

May Columbia always afford more than one Denioflhe^ 
nesy to fupport the facred caufe of freedom, and to thun- 
der terror in the ears of every tranfatlantic Phi lip. May 
more than Ciceronian eloquence be ever ready to plead for 
injured innocence and fuffering virtue. 

Warned by the fate of her predeceflbrs, may {he efcape 
thofe qulckfands of vice, which have ever proved the bane 
of empire. May her glory and her felicity increafe with 
each revolvins; year, till the laft trump Ihall announce the- 
cataftrophe of nature, and time ihall immerge in the ocean > 
of eternity. Fe r.ki n s. 
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E(VLTANIMITY OF MiKD. 

THERE is indeed no greater happinefs than an event' 
natural temper, neither liable to be extremely eager" 
and fanguine, nor ftoically indifferent and infeniible ;* 
neither apt to be worked up to a tempeft with every trifle, . 
nor yet buried in a continual lethargic (lupidity ; neither 
delighting in being always engaged in fcenes of mirth and- 
frolic, nor to be wrapped in the impenetrable gloom of a 
fixed melancholy. And after all, what is there in life 
that may juftlybe reckoned of fufficicnt importance to move 
a perfon to a violent paffion? What good grounds can 
there be* for great expet^tations, for gloomy apprehenfions, 
for immoderate triumph, or for deep dejedlion in fuch a^ 
ftate as the prefent, in which we are iUre of meeting with 

iuQumerubk- 
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innumerable difappointments, even in the greateft fuccefs 
of our affairs, and in which we know that our affli(5lions 
and our pleafures muilboth be foon over? True wifdom will 
diredt us to Iludy moderation with refped to all worldly 
things ; to indulge mirth but feldom, exceffive grief never ;; 
but to keep ug conftantly an eveii chcerfulnefs of temper.. 
* Burgh.. 
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Prudence in Action." 

THE Avifdom of behaviour is, to communicate your- 
knowledge to all, who feem . willing to receive it;- 
your private affairs only to perfons of approved'fecrecy and 
judgment, and to them no more than is abfolutely necef- 
larjr ; to have. many acquaintance, but few intimates;. 
IQt ©WH, Jfotir countenan.ee to all, your heart to very few. 

ffeS^.think of friendfliip with a covetous man;. He 
loves his money better than his friend. Nor with a man 
of pleafure : He has not gravity enough to render his con- 
▼eifation improving. Nor with a wicked man : He will 
conupt you. Nor with a filly fellow : . His emptinefs will 
dlfguLl you.. Nor with a drunkard :.■ He will betray your 
fecrets. A paflionatq fellow will affront you. A conceited . 
man will expert you to fubmit to him in every thing. A 
Biean-fpirited creature will difgrace you. A bally wijl draw 
you into his quarrels. A fpendthrift will borrow your 
nioney^ A very poor fellow will make your life unhapf^y. . 
A man of overgrown fortune will draw you into his cXf 
penfivc way of living. Buaciu 
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Method in Business. 

THERE is nothing that contributes more to the ready 
and advantageous difpatch, as well as to the fafety 
and fuccefs of buunefs, thaa victhod and regularity > Let 
a man fet down in his memopandum-book, every morning, 
thsi«yeral reticles cf buimefs he has to do. tlirough the 

diiyi. 
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That intelligence which direfted the orderly fontiatioA 
'of the human body, muft have refided in a Being whofc 
;power was adequate to the prodU(5lion of fuch an effeft. 



Maxcy., 
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Creation. 

•^ RE ATION furely is the prerogative of a felf-exiflent> 
V J uncaufed Being. Finite creatures may arrajige and 
ayfcff^ but they cannot create ; they cannot give life. It 
is a univerfal law tlirough all nature, that like produces 
like. The fame law^s moft probably obtain through the 
whole fyflem in which w<: are conneded. We have there- 
fore no reafon to fuppofe that angels created hian. Nei- 
ther can we, without the greateft abfurdity, admit, tliat he 
was formed l)y himfclf, or by mere accident. If in tlie 
latter way, why do we never fee men formed fo in the 
prefent day? Why do we never fee the clods of «arth 
brigntening into human flcfh, and the dufl: under our feet 
crawling into animated forms, and darting up into life 
and intelligence? If we even admit that either of the 
forementioned caufes might have produced man, yet neither 
of them could have preferved him in e^ijlence one moment* . 
There muft, ^erefore, be a God uncaufed, independent 
and complete, l^he nobler part of man clearly evinces 
this great truth. When we confider the 1:)0undlefs deftres 
and tlie inconceivable adivity of the foul of man, we can 
refer his origin to nothing but God. How aftonifhing are 
the teafoning faculties 01 man ! How furprifmg the .pow- 
ers of comparing, arranging and connefting nis ideas 1 
How wonderful is the power of imagination I On its wings, 
in a moment, we can tranfport ourfelvcs to the moft diftant 
part of the univerfe. Wt can fly back, and live the lives 
of all antiquity, or fiirmount the limits of time, and fail 
along the vaft range of eternity. Whence thefe aftoniftHne 
powers, if not from a God of infinite wifdwn, goodncS 
and power ? Maxcy^ * 

LESSOl^ ■ ^ 
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The Earth. 

*** 'TpHE invlfible things of Him from the creation of 
JL the world, are clearly feen." Let iw for a mo- 
ment bdiold our earth. With wliat a miehty fcene are 
"vve here prefented ! The diverfification oTits furface in- 
to land and water, iflands and lakes, fprings and rivers, 
hills and vallies, mountains and plains, renders it to man 
doubly enchanting. We are entertained with an agreea- 
ble variety, without ' being difgufted with a tedious uni- 
formity. Every thing appears admirably formed for our 
T'^ofit and delight. There the vallies are clothed in fmil- 
hig green, and the plains arc bending wTth com. Here 
i?5 the gentle hill to delight the eye, and beyond, flow lifing 
from the eartli, fwells the huge mountain, and, with all 
its load of waters, rocks, and woods, heaves itfelf up into 
■the fkies. 

Why this "pleafrng, vaft deformity of nature ? Undoubt- 
-cdly for the benefit of man. 

,From the mountains defcend dreams to fertilize the 
■ plains below, and cover them with wealth and beauty. 

The earth not only produces every thing necefTary to 
/upport our bodies, but to remedy our difeafes, and gratify 
onr fcnics. Who covered the earth with fuch a pleafing 
variety of fruits and flowers ? Who gave them their de- 
-iightfal fragrance, and painted them with ftich exquifite 
c3ours ? Who caufes the fame water to whiten in the lily 
.•that bluHies in the rofe ? Do not thefe things indicate a 
•Caufe infhiitely fuperiour to any finite being ? Do they not 
dire^ly lead us to beh'eve the exiftence of God, to admire 
-Jiis goodnefs, to revere his power, to adore his wifdom, in 
ib happily accommodating our external cu*cum (lances to 
•cur fituation a:nd internal conftitution ? Maxcy. 
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OCEANt . 

HOW are we afiotiilhed to behold the vaft Ocean, rolling 
its immenfe burden of waters ! Who gave it fucha con* 
figuration of particles as to reudet vttaswwfcV&Vi ^^V^l^ 
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pre/Ture, and at the fame time fo ftrong as to fupport the 
heavieft weights ? Whofpread out this vaft highwiiy of aU 
the nations under heaven ? Who gave it its reguliir motion i 
Who confined it within its bounds i A little moie mo- 
lion would diforder the whole world ! A fmall incitement 
on the tide would drown whole kingdoms ! Who reftrains 
the proud waves, wh^n the tempefl lifts them to the clouds i 
Who meafured the great waters, and fuhje<fled them to 
invariable laws ? That great Being, " who placed the fand 
for the bound thereof, by a perpetual decree that it cannot 
pafs ; and though the waves thereof tofs themfelvcs, yet can 
I hey not prevail ; though they roar, yet can they not pals 
over." With reafon may we believe, that from the things 
that are made, arc clearly fccn eternal power and wifdom. 

Maxcv.. 
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The Heavens. 

HEN we caft our eyes up to the firmament of 
heaven, we clearly fee that it declares God's 
liandy worL Here the immenfe theatre of God's works 
opens upon us, and difclofcs ten tlioufand n;agnificent| 
fplendid objedh. We dwindle to nothing in comparifon 
with this auguft £cene of beauty, majefty and glory. Who 
reared this vaft arch over our heads? Wlid adorned it 
with fo many fhining objeds, placed at fuch iinmenle dis- 
tances from each other, regular in their motions, invaria- 
Wy obferving the laws tow^hich they were originally fub- 
je^ted ? Who placed tlie fnn at fuch a convenient diftance 
:is not to annoy but to rcfrefti us ? Who for fo many ages 
las caufcd him to rife and fet at fixed times ? Wliofe 
hand directs, and whofc power reftrains him in his courle, 
cauflng hira to produce the agreeable changes of day and 
night, as well as the variety of feafons ? The order, har- 
isioiiv, and regularity, in the revolutions of tlie heavenly 
]^'odies» are fuch inconteflible evidence of tlie exiftence of 
Cod, that an eminent poet well faid " An undevout af- 
trnnomer is mad." In the time of Cicei o, when the knovi- 
iC^i^^c of aflxonoroy was vciy imperfect, he did not hefitatc 

to 
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fo declare, that in his opinion the man who aflerted the 
heavenly bodies were not framed and moved by a divine 
underftanding, was himfelf void of all under (landing. Wdl 
indeed is it Ikid that the heavens declare tlie glory of God* 

Maxcy, 
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Omnipresence. 

THIS great Being is every where prefent. He exift^ 
all around us. He is not, as we are apt to imagine, 
at a great diftance. Wherever we turn, his image meets- 
our view. We fee him in the earth, in the ocean, in tlic 
air, in the fun, moon, and ftars. We feel him in ourfelves. 
He is always working round us ; he performs the great- 
eft operations, produces the nobleft effe^s, difcovers him- 
felf in a thoufand different ways, and yet the real God re- 
gains unfeen. All parts of creation are equally under his 
infpciflion. Though he warms the- breali of the highell 
angel in heaven, yet he breathes life into the meanell in- 
fe(5k on eartli. He lives through all his works, fupporting '' 
^1 by the word of his power. He Ihines in tlie verdure 
Aat clothes the plains, in the lily that delights the vale, 
and inJLhe forcft that waves on the mourtain. He fup- 
ports tBe flendci" reed that trembles in the breeze, and 
the fturdy oak that defies J^ tempell. "His prefence 
cheers the inanimate creaticflS- 

Far in the wildcrnefs, where human eye never faw, v^ lure 
the favage foot never trod, there he bids the bloom in^ij; 
foreft. fmile, and the bluihing rofe open its leaves to tl}'s 
nioming fun; There he caufes the featliered inhabitants 
to whiltle their wild notes to the lirtening trees, and echo- 
ing mountaifis. There nature lives in all her wanton wild- 
nefs. There the ravilhed eye, hurrying from fcene to 
fcene, is loft in one vaft blulh of beauty. From the da^k 
ftrcam that rolls through the foreft, the filver-fcaled filh 
leap up, and dumbly mean the praife of God. Though 
man remain fiient, yet God will Afive praife. He regards, 
obferves, upholds, conneds and cquah ail. Maxcy. 

LESSOR 
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LESSON XCIX. 

NEVER be tempted to dilbelieve the exiftence of GoJ, 
when every thing around you proclaims it in a man- 
ner too plain not to be underftood. Never call your eyes 
on creation without having your fouls expanded witli this 
fentiment, ** There is a God." When you furvey this 
globe of earth, with all its appendages ; when you behold 
it inhabited by numbcrlefs ranks of creatures, all moving 
in their proper fphcres, all verging lo their proper ends, 
all animated by the fame great fource cf life, all fupported 
at the fame bounteous tablv* ; when you behold not only 
- the earth, but ihe ocean and the air, fwarming with living 
• creatures, all happy in their fituation ; when you behold 
yonder fun, darting an effulgent blaze of glory over the 
he.ivens, garnilhing miglity worlds, and waking ten thcu- 
f;ind fcngs cf prai'C t when you behold unnumbered fyl- 
tcm-i diffuied tlirir,uc^-h vait immensity, clothed in fplendour, 
and rolling i:i r:".ajc:ily ; when you behold thefe things, 
your affections will rife above all tlie vanities of time; 
your full fouls will ftruggle with ecftacy, and your rejifon, 
paflions, and feelings, all united, will ru(h up to the ikieSi 
with a devout aknowledgment cf the exiltence, power, 
wifdom and goodnefs of God. Maxcy. 
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Benevolence. 

IF human underftanding apprehends any thing accord- 
ing to truth and right, the benevolent charade r is thfi 
proper ob'e(it cf the love of every rational mind, as the 
contrary is tlie natural objedl of averfion. If every hu- 
man, or other finite mind, is more or lefs amiable, accord 
\n^ as it has more or lefs of this excellent difpofition \ it L 
evident, that Infinite Goodnefs is infinitely amiable. Whc 
is he that pretends to think and reafon, and has no pleaf 
"ure in contemplating th^|Divine Goodnefs ? Who can re 
fled upon fucli gooqnefs, and not admire it ? "Who caalul 
mire it, and not endeavour to imitate it ? WUo can lAM 

tict 
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ate It, and not be a univerfal bleiEng ? Who can be a 
miverfal blefling, and noti be happy ? Who can be happy» 
iid not bear fome refemblance to the Atuhor of blelTed- 
lefs ? WTio can bear any refemblance to the Author of 
'leiTednefsy and not be animated to pre£s forward to per- 
bdlion ? Burgh. 
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Astronomy. 

FROM what we know of our own fy(kemy it may b6 
reafonably concluded, that all the reft are with equal • 
ildom contrived, fituated, and provided with accpmmo- 
ations for rational inhabitants. • For altliough tliere is al- 
loll an infinite variety in the parts of the creation which 
eliave opportunities of- examining, yet there is a general 
rialogy running, through and connecting all the parts in- 
)one fcheme, one defign^ one whole 1 ■ 
Since iliQ fixed ftars are prodigious fpheres of fire, like 
ir fun, and at inconceivable diftances from one another,- 
s well as from us, it is reafonable to conclude they are 
tade for the fame purpofes that the fun is ; each to be- 
ow light, heat) and vegetation on a certain number of 
ihabited |^nets, kept by gravitation widiiii the fphere of 
s activity. 

Whatan auguil, what an amazing conception,, if ha- 
an imagination can conceive it, does this give of the 
orks of* the Creator ! Thoufands of thoufands of funs, 
ultiplied without endj and ranged all around us, at im- 
enfe diftances from eaclr other, attended by ten thoufand 
nes ten thoufand worlds, all in rapid motion, yet calm, 
gnlar, and harmonious, invariably keeping, the paths- 
•eFcribcd them ; and thcfe worlds peopled with myriads 
' intelligent beings, formed for endlefs piogreffion in per- - 
clion and felicity. 

If fo much power, wifdom, goodnefs, and magnificence 
c difplayed in tjie material creation, how great, how ' 
!fe, how good inuft He be, who made and governs the^ 
liolc ! - Fergusok*- 

G^a- LESS9N< 
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Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

HPI true fenfe then ot the divinf author ity of the 
of tile Old Teftament (and which perhaps is ei 
to dtnominnte them in general diviruly infpired) fee 
be tills ; that as in thofc times God has all along, (1 
the inipedion, or fuperintendencyof his general provic 
Interfered upon partlcuLtr occafions, b/ giving e. 
ccmmiillons to fome perfoiis (thence called prophets) 
clarc his will in various manners, and degrees of evic 
as beil fuited the occafion, time and nature of the fi 
and in all other cafes, left them wholly to themft 
in like manner he has interpofed his more immedii 
fiflance, (and uotitied it to them, as they did to the v 
in die recorJhg of theie revelations, fo far as the 
neceifary, amidll the common (but hence termed / 
hillory of thofe times; and mixed with various oth 
currences, in which the hiilorian's own natural que 
tions were fufficient to enable him to relate things 
ail the accuracy they required. Biincp L 
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The Works of Naturs iNCOMPREHEftiBLi 

THERE is indeed none of the works of nature, 
to the mod common and contemptible (if any 
could be fo called, which Infinite Wifdom has defig 
make) that is not found, wheii attentively examir 
be, for curiofity of ftrudure,. above the appreheni 
any human mind. What is meaner, or more co: 
than a pile of grafs ? Yet, whoever with a microfco 
amines its various parts, will if find a work of fuch i 
ity, as to defcrve his htgheft admiration. In the bl; 
will find a double coat throughout, between whi 
vefTels, which convey the juices to jiourilli it, are dif 
The minutenefs of thofe tubes dccreafes to impercej 
ty. Nor do the fame velTels carry and return the 
There are in every plant (and confequently in evei 
of grafs,) two kinds of verfcls, analogous to the- veil 
arteries ia ^ aiumid bad/i by mtaxui 'v>f which a ci 
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tton of the juices is performed. The blade is alfo furnilh- 
ed with excretory velTels, to carry off by perf'piratioa 
whatever juices may be taken Into the plant, which ma/ 
be fuperriuous, or unfit for its nourilhment ; and with ab- 
forbent veiTels, at whofe orifices nourilhment is taken in 
from the ambient air, as well as from the eartli by the 
root. The blade is always fu mi (lied with a ftrong fibrous 
fobftance running up its middle, and tapering to a point, 
for fupporting and. (Ircngthsning it# • Burgh. 
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Respect to Old Agk. 

IT happened at Athens, during a public reprefentation 
of fome play exliibited in honour of the commonwealth, 
that an old gentleman came too late for a place fuitable 
to his age and quality* 

Many of the young gentlemen who obferved the diffi- 
culty and confuilon he was in, made iigns to him, that they , 
would accommodate him if he came where they fat : the 
good old man buftled through the croud accordingly ; 
but when he cam«-to the feats to which he was invit^^d, 
tl^je- jeft was to fit clofe and expofe him as he flood, out of 
countenance, to the whole audience. 

The firo^ck went all around the Athenian benches. 
But OA thofe occafions there were alfo particular places 
alligned. for foreigners : when tlie good man flculked to- 
iWards the boxes appointed for the Lacedemonians, that 
honcft people, more virtuous than polite, rofe up to a 
man, and> with the greatell refpe«fl,, received him among 
them. The Athenians,, being fuddenly touched witii a 
fenfe of the Spartan virtue, and their own degeneracy* 
gave a thunder of appbiufe j and the old man exclafmc J, 
** The Athenians unJerjfand what is good, but the Laccde- 
monians pra6fifs it. Spectator* 
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Ihtemperancf. 

DRUNKENNESo mafacs a ni^n unRt for" good- 
drowns and infatuates the fenfes — depraves the rea- 
fci4--bdbt3 the utt Jcrftaading— c^vfi.11. ^i\qv«^ vcv V'^^ 
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ment'— defiles the confcience — hardens and deals away^" 
the heart — ^brings a fpiritual lethargy— it is a work o£^ 
darkncfs — an annoyance to modefty — a gate to every kincL 
of wickednefs — a difclofcr of fecrets — a betrayer of truft— — 
a depriver of honefty — a forerunner of mifery — it ci*acks^ 
men's credit — empties their purfes — confumes their eftatej 
— violates the rules of temperance — perverts the order 
nature — caufes profane and curfed fpeeches, vaunting^r— 
fwearing and blafphemy — quarrelling, fighting, and mur — 
dcr — it is the mother of mifchief, vice and pride — the— 
nurfe of riot and fury — the fchool of lying and flander— ^ 
a difcoverer of folly — an opprefTor of nature — an impair- 
er of health — it deformsthe vifage — corrupts the health — 
ftufufies the fpirits — intoxicates the brain — decays the — 
memory — inflames the blood — begets unnatural thirft— 

caufeth ftammering of fpeech — reeling and ftaggcring 

filthy and loathfome vomiting — dropiies, furfeits, &c. — it — 
is an involuntary madnefs — a deceiver of fools— 7 a bewitch- 
ing poifon — an invited enemy — a flattering devil — it caufest 
forgetfulncfs of God— is a provoker of his judgments — 
hallcns, and often brings untimely death — and at laft de*- — 
ftroy s the foul. , R u s »• . 
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ADRUNK ARD in that ftate is indifpofcd to ^ftue— is^' 
a Irceiitiousperfon — makes his belly his god — is worfe- ' 
than a brute — a companion of riot and revelling — a game^ 
and fport of profane people — a ridiculous objed — his own 
forrow, woe and fhame — his wife's grief — his children's* 
difgrace — his neighbour's contempt — his_ family's ruin — ; 
a thief to himfelfi— a fcandal to chriftianity — a dilhonowr 
to God, and an abufer of his mercies — a lofer of his time 
— a deflroyer of his reputation, parts and credit — is fubjeft 
to many dangers — a flave to the devil and his own lufts— 
a traveller to deflru<5tion — a traufgrefFor of the laws of 
God and man — (agalnft whom dreadful woes are pro- 
nounced) — he is Ills own foul's enemy — a human monfter' 
— pand at laft may be excluded God's kingdom. 

The vfcef it produces are, idlenefs — peeviflmefs— quar- 
elling — fip^hting — lying — fwearing — fraud — anarchy— ha- 
tred of juft gcvernment-'infurredions — murder— fuicidt^ 
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Tlie difiafcs are, gout — ficknefs — ^puking — tremours of 
tLe hands in the morning — bloatednefs — inflamed eyes — 
red nole and face — ^fore and fwejled- legs — jaundice — pains 
I'll the limbs, and burning in the hands and feet — dropfy — 
epilepfy — melancholy — idiotilm — madnefs — palfy — apo- 
plexy — death. . 

The punijhrnents arc, debt — black eyes — rags — hunger 
- — ahnlhoufe — workhoule — jail — vvhipping-poil — (locks — 
CafHe-Ifland — Newgate— gallows. And unlefs repenc- 
ance should prevent, they will fhare in the punilhment pre- 
jjarc J for tlic devil andliis angels. Rush* 
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God's Justice in punishing Sin. 

FROM the abufe of the Bible, you proceed to that cf 
Mofes, and again bring lorwra'd the !"ubjc<fl of his 
wars in the land of Canaan. There are»niuuy men vho 
look upon all war (would to God that all men faw it in 
the fame light I ) with extreme abhorrence, as aiHiiting 
mankind with calamities net necefTary, ihocking to human- 
ity, and repugnant to reafon. But is it repugnant to rea- 
fon that God fhould, by an exprtfs att of his providence, 
deftroy a wicked nation ? I am fond of confidering the 
goodnefs of God as the leading principle of his condu<^l 
towards mankind, of coniidcring his jullicc as fublcrvient 
to his mercy. He punilhcs individuals and nations with 
the rod of his wrath ; but I am perfuaded that all his pun- 
iibments originate- in his Jibhorrcr.ce of lin ; are calculated 
to lefTcn its influence ; and are proofs of his goodneA ; 
inafmuch as it may not be pofTible for omnipotence itfelf 
to communicate fuprcme happinefs to the human race, 
whilll they continue fervahts of fin. The deftiuctioii cf 
the Canaanites exhibits to all nations, in all ages, a fignal 
proof cf.Qod's difpieafure againft fm ; it has been to oth- 
ers, and It is to ourfelver, a benevolent warning. 

Mofes would have been the wretch, you repref<tnt him, 
had he a<5led by his own authority alone ; but you may 
as re;ifonably attribute cruelty and murder to the judge of 
the land in condemning criminals to death, as butchery 
and maflacre 19 tloks in executing the command of 
God. ^ Watson to Paine. 
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Free Agency. 

MOTIVES^ according as they appear, will infiuenc©.- 
a rational mind. But the appearance of motives 
to our minds, as well as their influence over us, depends 
very much*upon ourfelves. If I am prevailed on by mo- 
tives, do motives force me ? Do I not yield to them be- 
caufe I choofe to yield to them ? If this is not being free, 
what is freedom ? What fhould I feel pofs in my mind if^ 
I was really free ? What may we fuppoi'e fuperi our beings, 
wliat may we fuppofe the Supreme himfelf to feel in his' 
infinite mind ? Does he (with profound reverence be it. 
fpoken) does he aft without regard to motives I Does he 
adt contrary to reafonable motives ? Can we fuppofe him: 
uninfluenced by propecmotives ? Can we fuppofe he feels 
himfelf to be wholly uninfluenced by reafonable and im- 
portant confid^rations ? Would we be more free than the 
moft perfecfl of all beings ? If he gives us libeity and^ow- 
cr to a proper extent, what would we have more ? If we 
feel that, we have fuch liberty, why fhould we, contrary to 
poflibility, endeavour to bring ourfelves to doubt of our 
haviijg jt ? If we cannot doubt of our being free creatures,, 
what have we more to think of, than how to make a proper 
ufe of our liberty, how to get our wills formed to a perfe6t% 
concurrence with the grand fcheme of the Govemour of 
the univerfe, fo that we. may behave properly within our 
fphere, which if we and all oth^r moral agents did, every 
part mud be properly adlcd, every fphere properly filled, 
and univerfal regularity, perfedlion, and happinefs be the 
refult. Burgh*. 
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DOES my watch point to the hour, becaufe it thinks 
upon the whole it is more proper that it fhould point 
to that hour than to any other ? If fo, then the watch and 
I are beings of the fame fort, endowed with much the fame 

rowers and faculties. Do I not lay afide my pen becaufe 
. choofe to lay it afide, that is, becaufe I am willing to lay 
h afide ? Should I give over, if I was unwilling to give 

over? -■ 
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<«Ycr ? If I find my ufual time paft, and yet fliould be 
glad to finilli the head I am upon, before I lay afide my 
pen, does that motive a6t upon me and force me to go on, 
as a fpring aSs upon a watch, or^does k a^ as a conilder* 
atiou upon a rational creature ? 

Again, fuppofe I am tempted to do a bad aiftlon, do the 
motives laid in my way force my compliance ? DoInot,pHf 
the contrary, feel that I yield to tliem, becaufe I choofe to 
feize a prefcnt obje<5l, which I expeft to yield me fome fan- 
cied advantage ? Dolnotfeelinmyownmindaviolentftrug- 
gle between the confiderations of prefent profit or pleafure, 
and thofe of wifdom and virtue ? Is it poflible I fliould 
feel any fuch flruggle if I was not free ? Does any fuch 
thing pafs in a -machine ? Do I not find, that, I fometimes 
yield to temptations which at other times I got the better 
•of ? Have not others refilled temptations which have been 
too hard for me ? Could thefe differences happen if they 
and I were machines ? Do not thcfe inftances of te«ipta- 
tions conquered, fix both liberty and guilt upon me, in 
having yielded to what it was plain 1 might have refifled 
at one time if I did at another ? If it is extremely drfficult, 
or what may be called next to impoffible, to refift tempta- 
tions at all times, does this prove any thing elfe, than that 
human nature is weak ? Were man^a machine, he muft 
a<5l as a machine, unifonnly and invariably. Burgh^ 
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Truth and Falsehood. 

SINCERITY, from its nature, inclines to fimpliclty in 
the manner of cxpreffing itfelf ; and efpecially from 
the confideration, that it is diiHcult to find any form of el- 
egance which falfehood has not alTumcd. 

On a certain time Falfehood and Truth took a walk to- 
gether. The feafon was warm j and a fine ftream being 
in their way — " Come, fifler Truth,*' fays Falfehood, (for 
it feems (he always afEeded to call her fifler) " cMne, let 
us make a flop and batlie here." 

Truth very innocent and unfufpc<fling, at once complied* 
and .was foon undrcfled and in the water. Falfehood was 
mOTt flow in her motions ; but having deliber'tvx.'d^ xXxxcsvkw 
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ofF her own tawdry attire, fKe feizes the opportunity to Qip 
on Truth's clothes,^nd away ihe runs. 

Poor Tnitli was In a fad dilemma. Falfehood had run 
away with her drefs, and flie^ fcoming to appear in one 
which Falfehood had worn, at length took tlie refolution 
to go without any ; and has heen llark naked ever fmce i 
hence (he is called the naked Truth. Spectator. 
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THE fecond fault in delivery is, when the voice is too 
low. This is not fo inconvenient to the fpeaker, 
hiu it is as difagreeafele as t)ie other extreme. It is always 
difgufting to an audience to obferve any thing in the reader 
or fpeaker that looks like indolence or inattention. 

To manage the voice properly, thefe tv/o extremes fhould 
he avoided. And peihaps the beft tule for this purpofc 
is, carefully to preferve the key of the voice, and at the 
fame time to adapt the elevation and ftrength of it to the. 
condition and numbers of the perfons you fpeak to, and th« 
Guturc of the place you fpeak In. 

\^ 
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Faults in Delivery. 

THE firft fault in deliveiy is, when the voice is too 
loud ; this is always difagreeable to hearers of good 
tafte ; who look upon it to be the eifecl either of ignorance 
^r affeiftation. 

Befides, an overftrained voice is very inconvenient to 
the f]>eaker, as well as difgufting to judicious hearers. It 
exhaufts his fpirits to no purpofe ; and takes from him the 
proper management and modulation of his voice, accord- 
ing to the fenfe of his fubje(51 : And, what is worft of all} 
-naturally leads him into a tone. 

Every man's voice, indeed, fliould fill the place where 
he fpcaks ; but if it exceed its natural key, it will be. neb- ] 
ther fweet, foft, nor agreeable ; becaufe he will not be 
able to give every word its proper and diftingui(hing; 1 
•found. B^rcHAHiN* 
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It would be as ridiculous in a general, when haranguijig 
n army, to fpeak in a low languid voice, as in a perfon 
/bo reads a chapter in a family to fpeak in a loud and 
ager one. ^ Buchanan. 
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THE third fault in delivery is, a thick, hafty, clut- 
tering voice. This is often owing to a defeat- in 
tlie organs of fpeech, or a foQ^reat flutter of the animal 
ipirits, but oftener to a bad habit uncorreded. 

The great difadvantage which attends a too precipitate 
pronunciation in reading or (peaking is, that the hearers 
lofe the benefit of halfthe good things they hear, who 
would fuin remember but cannot : Therefore a fpeaker 
fhould always have a regard to the memory, as well as to 
the underftanding c^ his hearers. 

A quick manner of reading may do well enough in 
examining leafes, perufnig indentures, or reciting a^s of 
the legiflature, where there is always a great redundancy 
of words ; or in reading a news-paper, where there is but 
little matter that deferves our attention : But it is improper 
in reading books of inftrudlion, devotion, and efpecially 
the facrcd fcriptures, where the folemnity of the fubjed, 
or the weight of the fenfe, demands a particular regard. 

Buchanan. 
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EVERY public fpeaker fhould beware of monotonia 
or a dull uniform tone of voice, which not being at- 
tended either by cadence or emphafis, is alfo a great 
difadvantage to an audience, by depriving them of reap- 
ing any benefit from the moft interefting parts of the fub- 
;eil, which Ihould ahvays be diflinguifhed or pointed out 
by the pronunciation : For a jufi pronunciation is a good 
'ommcfilary, Buchanan. 
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THE greateft and moft common fault of all, is read- 
ing with a tone.— No habit is tnot^ t.'dS>j x<:i>a^ ^^'^•^ 
traced wan this, or more hard to be cot\ciu«^^% 
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This unnatural tone in reading or fpeaklng is varloas i 
iut whatever it be, it is always dtfgufting to perfons of 
delicacy and judgment. 

Some affe^ an a^vful and (Iriking tone, attended with 
folemn grimace, as if they would move you widi every 
wordy whether the weight of the fubje^ bear them out 
or not: This is what perfons of a gloomy melancholy 
caftof mind are mod apt to give into. 

Again, fome have a canting or Hnging note ; and others 
afTume a high, fwelling^ theatrical note ; who being am- 
bitious of the fame of nne orators, lay too much emphafi:: 
on every fentence, and thereby tranigrefs the rules of true 
oratory. Buchanav. 
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Modulation of the Voice. 

THE variations of the emphafis muft not only difbiv 
guifh the various paflions defcribed, but the feveral 
forms and figures of Ipeech in wHich they are exprciTed' 
For inflance, in a profopopciay {that is, perfoniHcationi 
when things inanimate are addreffed to, and made to 
ipeak as if they had life and rational fouls) we muft 
change the voice, as the perfon introduced would. 

In antiihejit^ (that is, when contraries are oppofed ta 
each other) one contrary mud be pronounced louder than 
the other. 

In a cliniaiCy (that is, when the fentence rifes gradually) 
the voice fhould always rife with It. 

In dialcguesy (that is, when two are difcourfing togeth- 
er) the voice (hould alter with the parts. In repetitfons; 
It iliould be loudeft in the fecond place. Words of d!f- 
tindlion, or of praife or difpraiie, muft always be pronounc- 
ed with a ftrong cmphaiis. 

But to acquire a mafterly elocution, one muft not Only 
take in the full fenfe, but enter into the fpirit of an autlior ; 
for none can convey the force and fuhiefs of his author's 
iJeas to another, till he feels them himfclf; or reads 
dlicourfc to advantage he does not underftand and taftc. 
And, therefore, the great rule which the mafters of rhet- 
oric To much prefs au^rht always to be remembercd-i-"That 
ro make a man fpeak well, and pronounce with a ri^ht eiBf . 
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p!iafis, lie ought thoroughly to underftand all that he fays ; 
be fully perfuadcd of it ; and bring himfelf to have thofe 
aSedions vvhich he defires to infufe into others." For 
when a man is vehemently moved witli the paffion he 
would infpire other people with, he fpeaks with fpirit and 
energy, and will naturally break out into all the fuitable 
and moving. exprcfTions of an undifTembled eloquence. 

VVc fee illitcnite people in grief, anger, joy, &c. utter 
iheir paflTions wi?h more vehemence and fluency tlian the 
moll learned, who are not heartily interefted in the matter, 
nor thoroughly warmed with the paffion they defcribe. 

What tlie fpcakcT is, for the moll part, the audience 
vIU be. If he be zealoufly concerned, they will be atten- 
tive ; ii" liC ])c iKdiffercnt, they will be perfedlly 'carelefs 
and cold : And as. fire kindles fire, folife and heat in the 
:p:ikcr ciiliven and infpirit the hearer. Buchanan. 
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Weight of Evidencb. 

THE agreement of the parts of a ftory implies that 
the ftory has been told by, at Ica;^, t^';- perfons 
(the life of Do6lor Johnfon, for inilance, h. li'.r .. i.. i law- 
kins and Mr. Bofwcll.) Now I think it ic:.:-. / ; j.Lj'e 
for even two perfons (iind the difficulty is incudic^i if U:;jrr 
arc more than two) to write the hiftory of any one <.f cheir 
acquaintance, without there being a coriid:rable diiFeri:n' e 
between them, witli refpe«5l to the number and order of 
the incidents of his life. Some things will be omitted by 
one, and mentioned by the other ; fome things will be 
briefly touched by one, and the fame things will be cir- 
cumtlantially detailed by tlie other ; the fame things which 
are mentioned in the fame way by them both, may not 
be mentioned as happening exaftly at the fame point of 
time, with other poffibie and probable differences. 

But thefe real or apparent difficulties, in minute circum- 
(bmces, will not invalidate their teftimony as to the ma- 
terial tranfadlions of his life, much lefs will they render 
the whole of it a fable. If feveral independent witnefTes, 
tff £iir charaAfTi fliQuld agree in all the parts of a flory. 
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(in tcftifying, for inftance» that a murder or a robbery was 
committed at a particular time, in a particular place, and 
by a certain individual) every court of jufticc in the world 
would admit the fadt» notwithftanding the abflrad poflibil- 
ity of the whole being falfe : — Again, if fevend honed men 
fbould agree in faying, that they faw the king of France 
beheaded, though they fkould difagree as to the figure of 
the guillotine, or the fize of his executioner, as to the 
king's hands being bound or loofe, as to his being com- 
'pofed or agitated m afcending the fcafibld, yet every court 
of jullice in the world would think, that fuch difference^ 
icrpcdting tlic clrcumflances of the faft, did not invalidate 
rhc evidence refpedting the faft itfelf. When you fpcak 
of the whole of a ftory, you caimot mean every particular 
ciicuniftrincc connected with the ftory, but eflential to it •, 
vou inuft mean the pith and 7?iarro*w of the ftory ; for it 
would be impollible to eftablifh the trutli of any fa^ft, (of 
Admirals Byng or KeppUy for example, having negleded 
or not neglc(5ted their duty) if the difagreement in the ev- 
i-dence of witnefTes, in minute points, fhould be confider- 
ed as annihilating* the weight of their evidence in points 
cf imiiortunce. Watson to Paike. 
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Court of Death. 

DEATH, the king of terrors, was determined tc 
choofe a prime minifter; and his pale .courtiers, 
the ghaftly train of difeafes, were all fummoned to attend^ 
when each preferred his claim to tlie honour of this illuf 
trious oilicc. F«ver urged the numbers he deftroyed : 
cold Palfy fct forth his pretenTions, by fliaking all hii 
liinbr, j and Dropfy, by liis fwtllcd unwieldy carcafs 
Gout hobbled up, and alleged his great power in rack 
ing every joint ; and Afthma's inability to fpeak was s 
ilrong, though (ilent argument in favour of his claim 
wjiouc and Cholic pleaded their violence ; Plague his rap 
id progrcfs in deftrusflion j and Confumption, though flow 
iniuiwd tliai he was fure. In the midft of this contention 
xhz court was difturbcd with the noifc of mufic, dancini 
fcafting, and revelry 9 when immediately entered ala^J 
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bold lafcivious air, and a flufhed and jovial conn- 
fhe was attended, on one hand, b}r a troop of 
md Bacchanals ; and on tlie other, by a train of 
I youths and damfels, who danced, half naked, to 
tefl: mudcal inilmments ; her name was Intempsr- 

waved her band, and thns addreffed the crowd of 
IS : Give way, ye fickly band of pretenders, nor 
► vie with my fuperiour merits in the fcr>fJce of this 
nonarch. •Am I not your parent? the author of 
2ings ? Do ye not derive the power of fhortening hu- 
fe almoil wholly from me ? Who then fo fit as my- 
this important office ? — ^The grifly monarch grin- 
Tmile of approbation, placed her at his right hand^ 
e immediately became his principal favourite and 
minifter.. Dodsley's Fables. 
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ClbERO AGAINST CatALINE.. 

rAINST thefe gallant troops of your adverfary, 
prepare, O Romans, your garrifons and armies: 
(I, to that battered and maimed gladiator, oppofe. 
!onfuls and Generals : next againft that ou^aft mlf- 
;rew, lea<f forth the' flower and ftrength of all Italy. .- 
walls of our colonies and free towns, wiU eafily re-., 
efforts of Cataline's ruft ic troops. But I ought not to 
: parallel farther, or compare your other refourcest 
itions, and defences, to the indigence and naked-* 
that robber. But if, omitting all thofe advanta- 
vhich we are provided, and he deftitute, as the fen-t . 
5 Roman Knights, the people, the city, tlie treafury, 
blic revenues, all Italy^ all the provinces, foreign 
I fay, if, omitting all thefe, we only compare the 
ling parties lietween thcinfelves, it will foon appear 
ry low our enemies are reduced. On the one lide 
Y contends, on the other petulance : here chafti- 
•e pollution : here rcfolut ion, there rage : herehon- 
erc bafenefs : here moderation, tliere unbridled li* ' 
■fnefs : in fhort, equity^ tenpperance, fortitude, pru- 
ftruggle with iniquity, luxury, cowaxdvc&> i>Jlas«&\ ?. 

H 2 ^N«l 
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every virtue with every vice. Laftly^ the conteft lies be- 
tween wealth and indigence, found and depraved reafon ; 
ftrength of underftandmg and frenzy ; in fine, between 
well grounded hope and the moft abfolute defpair. 

In fuch a conflii5t and ftruggle as this, was even human 
aid to fail, will not the immortal gods enable fuch Uluf* 
trious virtue to triumph over fuch complicated vice i 
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Uncle Toby's Benevolence, 

MY uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries— not 
from the want of courage — I have told you in a 
former chapter, that he was a man of courage ; and I wiU 
add here, that where jufl occafions prefented or called it 
forth, I know no man under whofe arm I would have foon- 
er taken (belter. ^ Nor did this arife from any infenfibility 
or obtufenefs of his intellcdual parts, for he felt as feeling- 
ly as a man could do. But he was of a peaceful, placid 
nature ; no jarring element in him : all was mixed up fa 
kindly within him, my uncle Toby had fcarce a heart to 
retaliate upon a fly. 

Go-nfays he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one 
which had buzzed about his nofe, and tormented him cru- 
elly all dinner-time, and which, after infinite attempts^ he 
had caught at lad as it flew by him — I'll not hurt thiee^ 
foys my uncle Toby, rifing from his chair, and going acrofs 
the room with the fly in his hand — I'll not hurt a hair of 
thy head : — Go — ^fays he, lifting up the fa(h, and opening 
his hand as he fpoke to let it efcape — go poor devU ; get 
thee gone) why fhould I hurt thee? — This world is furely 
wide enough to hold both thee and me. This leflbn d 
m^iverfal good will, taught by my uncle Toby, may fenre 
laftead of a whole yolume upon the fubjeA. Sterns^ 
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The Nbgro Girl. 

WHEN Tonii an' pleafe your honour, got to the fb\ 
there was nobody in it, but a poor negro girl, wi 

m buacb of wbits feaihwy (lightly tied to tbe cad of a loiq| 
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cane, flapping away flies — not killing them — 'Tis a pretty 
-pidure ! faid my uncle Toby — fhe had fuflPered perfecution, 
Trim, and had learnt mercy — fhe was good, an' pleafe your 
honour^frora nature, as well as from hardfhips ; and there 
are circumilances in the flory of that poor fri^dlefs flut 
that would melt a heart of (lone, faid Trim ; and fome 
difmal winter's evening, when your honour is in the hu- 
mour, they ihall be pld you with tlie reft of Tom's ftory> 
for it makes a part of it 

Then do not forget, Trim, faid my uncle Toby. 

A negro has a foul, an' pleafe your honour, faid the cor- 
poral ( doubtingly . ) I am not much verfed, corporal, qu oth 
my uncle Toby, in things of that kind ; but I fuppofe, God 
"would not leave him without one any more than thee or 
me. 

It would be putting one fadly over the head of another, 
quoth the corporal. It would fo, faid my uncle Toby. 
Why then, an' pleafe your honour, is a black wench to be 
iifcd "worfe than a white one ? I can *give no reafon, faid 
xny uncle Toby 

— Only, cried the corporal, (baking his head, becaufe 
ihe has no one to ftand up for her— 

— Tis that very thipg, Trim, quotli my uncle Toby, 
which recommends hffto protedion, and her brethren with 
h^r ; — 'tis the fortune (Jf war which has put the whip jn« 
to our hands now — ^where it may be hereafter. Heaven 
knows i — ^butbe it where it will, the brave, Trimj, will not 
vfe it unkindly. 

—God forbid, faid the corporal. 

Amen, refponded my uncle Toby, laying his hand upoxx 
his heart. Ste&nEj> 
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Corporal Trim's Eloquekce. 

My young mafter in London is dead, faid Obadiah— 
— Here is fad news. Trim, cried Sufannah, wiping 
her eyes as Trim ftepped into the kitchen, — mafter Bobby 
is dead. 

I lament for him from my heart and foul, faid Trim, 
fetching a figh— poor creature I — poor boy ! — poor j):en- 
tleouia! ^>?^ 
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He was alive laft WhitAindayy faid the coachman—- 
Whitfunday ! alas ! cried Trim, extending his right arm^ 
and falling inftantly into the fame attitude in which he 
read the ierinon, — ^^-hat is Wliitfunday, Jonathan, (for that 
was the iQachman's name) or Shrovetide, or any tide or 
time pad, to this ? Are we not here now, continued the- 
corporal, (ftriking the end of his flick perpendicular upon 
the iloor, lb as to give an idea of health and ftabilky) and 
are we not (dropping his hat upon the ground) gone ! in 
a moment i — It was infinitely ftriking ! Sufannah burft 
into a flood of tears. — We are not flocks aild flones*— Jon* 
athan, Obadiah, tlie cook -maid, all melted.—- ^Fhe foollik 
fat fcuUion herfelf, who was fcouting a fifh-kettle upon her 
knees, was roufed with it. — The whok Idtchen crowded 
about the corporal. 

"Are we not here now, — and gone in a moment?*'— 
There was nothing in the fentence— it was one of your ielf* 
evident truths we have the advantage of hearing every day ; 
ap4 if Trim had not trufled more to his hat than his head>. 
he had made nothing at all of iu 

"Are we not here now; continued the corforal» and 
are wc not" (dropping his hat plump upon the ground—- 
and paufmg bef<5re he pronounced the word) gone !' in a 
moment V The defcent of the hat was as if a heavy lumpi 
of clay had been kneaded into the crown of it.— --Nothix^/ 
could have exprefTed the fentiment of morality, of whicS- 
it was the type and forerunner, like it ; his hand feemed 
to vanifh from under it, it fell dead, the corporal's eye fix.- 
cd upon it, as upon a corpfe— and Sufannah burft in^o a 
flood of tears. Sxehnje.. 
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Harmony of the Scriptures. 
ERMIT mcto flate to you, what would, in my oj»in- 
ion, have been a ]>ctter mode of proceeding ; better 
fuited to the chaniaer of an houeft man, fincere in his en- 
deavours to fearch out truth. SucJi a man, in reading 
the Bible, would, in tlie firll place, examine ^whetlier tlie 
Bible attributed to the Supreme Being any attributes re- 
pugnant 
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pugnant to holinefsi truth, juftice, goodnefs ; whether it 
reprefented him as fubjeft to human infirmities j whether 
it excluded him from the government of the world, or af- 
figned the origin of it to chance, and an eternal conflict of 
atoms. Finding nothing of tliis kind in the Bible, (for 
tlie deftrudlion of the Canaanites by his exprefs command^ 
I have fhewn not to be repugnant to his moral juftice) he 
would, in the fecond place, confider that the Bible being, 
as to many of its parts, a very old book, and written by 
various authors, and at different and diilant periods, there 
might, probably, occur fome difficulties and apparent con- 
tradidtions in the hiftorical part of it ; he would endeavour 
to remove thofe difficulties, to reconcile thefe apparent 
contradidions, by the rules of fuch found criticlfm as he 
would ufe in examining the contents of any other book ; 
and if he found that moft of them were of a trifling nature, 
ariling from fbort additions inferted into the text as explan- 
atory and fupplemcntal, or from miftakes and omiffions of 
traiJcribers, he would infer that all the reft were capable of 
being accounted for, though he was not able to do it ; and 
he would be the more willmg to make this conceffion, from 
obferving, that there ran through the whole book an har- 
mony and connexion, utterly inconfiftent with every idea 
of forgery and deceit, - Watsos to Paine. 
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The Messenger of God. 

IF a perfon Ihould now fay, (as many falfe prophets have 
faid,-and arc daily faying) that he had a commiftion 
to declare the will of God ; and, as a proof of his verac- 
ity, ihould predidl — that, after his death, he would ariie 
from the dead on the third day ; the completion of fuch a 
prophecy would; I prefume, be a fufficicnt criterion of the 
truth of what this man might have faid concerning the 
will of God. Now I tell you, (f^^ys Jefus to his difciples, 
concerning Juda^, who was to -betniy him) before it come, 
that when it is come to p-afs ye may believe that I am hc« 
In various parts of the goijpels, our Savioiu*, with the ut- 
moft . proprietyi claims to hie received a{i tlie mefTenger of 

Godv 
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God,nct oiilyfrom the miracles which he ^TOUght,but front 
the prophecies which were fulfilled in his pcrfon, and from 
the predictions which he himfclf delivered- Hence, in- 
ttcud ol' there being no criterion by which we may judge 
(if' the truth of tlie Cliriftian revelation, there are clearly 
rhrcc. It is an eafy matter to ufe an indecorous flippan- 
ry of language in Ipeaking of the Chriftian religion, and 
A\it]i a fii])crciiIous negligence to clafs Chrift and his apof- 
ilts junorigll the impoltors who have figured in the world ; 
but it is Tiot, I think, an cafy matter for any man of goud 
fenfe and fuvnid erudition, to make an impartial examinji- 
:iun into any one of the three grounds of Chriiliaiiiiy 
V^hich I have here mentibned, and to rcjc<fl it. 

Watson to Paint. 
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The DocTPwiNE of the J]:li.«. 

WH LT is it, you alk, the B- J ; . -.c h.s ? The prophet 
Micali fliall anfwer yr..: .1 ? ichcs us — " fo d9 
jftjllyt to Icie mercy y and to njal.k hu:,il^ -'xith our GoJ^^^-^ 
juiiice, mercy, and piety, inftead of what you contend 
lor — rapine, cruelty, and murder. 

What is it, you demand, the Teftament teaches us ? I 
will tell you the leflbn which it teaches to infidels as well 
as believers ; it is a leflbn which philofophy never taught, 
wliich wit cannot ridicule, nor fophiftry difprove ; the 
leflbn \s this—" The dead Jhall hear the voice of the Son of 
Gcdy and they that hear JhaU live ; — all that are in their 
graves Jloall come forth ; they that have done good^ unto the 
refurreilion of life ; and they that have done eviU unto the refur* 
leSiion of damnation,^^ 

The moral precepts of the gofpel are fo well fitted to 
pronfote the happincfs of mankind in this world, and to 
prepare human nature for the futnre enjoyment of that 
blelfednefs, of which, in our prefcnt ftatc, we can form no 
conception, that I had no cxpcftation they would have 
met with your difapprobation. 

You fay, however — ^^ As to the fcraps of morality that 
ftre irregularly and thinly fcattered in tfaofc books, tbcf ^ 

make 
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nfalce no part of the pretended thlng» revealed religion." 
•* JVkaiJbever ye nvouldthat menjhotdd dd to you^ do ye even fa 
unto themJ** Is this a fcrap oimorality ? Is it not rather 
the concentered efTence c£ all ethics, the vigorous root from 
which every branch of moral duty towards each other 
may be derived ? Watson to Paine. 
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Fallibility. 

YOU certainly have read the New Teftament, bnt not, 
I think, with great attention, or you would have 
known who the apoJQes were. In this place you reckon 
Luke as one of the eleven, and in other places you fpcak 
of him as an eye-witnefs of the things he relates ; you 
ought to have known that Luke was no apoftle ; and he 
tells you himfelf in the preface of his gofpel, that he wrote 
from the tcftimony of others. If this miftake proceeds 
from your ignorance^ you are not a fit perfon to write 

. comments on the Bible ; if from defign^ (which I am un- 
willing to fufpedl) you are ftill lefs fit ; in either cafe it 
may fugged to your readers the propriety of fufpeJling 

- the truth and accuracy of your aficrtions, however dar- 
ing and intemperate. 

•* Of die numerous priefts or parfons of the prefent day, 
4>i(hops and^U, the fum total of whofc learning,*' accord- 
ing to you, is tf, b ab^ and hicj htfc^ hocy " there is not one 
amongft them," you fay, •* who can write poetry like Ho- 
mer, or fcience like Euclid." If I fliould admit this, 
(though there are many of them, I doubt not, who under- 
fland thefe authors better than you do) ^et I cannot ad- 
mit that there is one amongft them, bifhops and all, fo 
ienorant as to rank Luke the evangclill among the .a})of- 
tlcs of Clirlft. . I will not prefs this point ; any man may 
fall into a miftffke, and the confcioufnefs of this fallibility 
fhould create in all men a little modefty, a little diffidence, 
a little caution, before they prefume to call the moft illaf*- 
trii^is charafters of antiquity, liars, fools and knaves. 

Watson to Paine. 
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LESSON CXXVII. 

The Redeemer. 

THE New Teftamcnt tells us that through the mer- 
ciful difpenfation of God, Chrift hath overcome death; 
and reftorcd man to that immortality tvhich Adam hac 
loft : this alfo you refufe to believe. Why ? Becaufe you 
cannot account for the propriety of this redemption. 
Miferable reafon ! Stupid obje<5lion I What is there yoi] 
can account for ? Not for the germination of a blade oi 
grafs, not for the fall of a leaf of the foreft — and will you 
refufe to eat of the fruits of the earth, biecaufe God has 
not given you wifdom equal to his own ? Will you refuA 
to lay hold of immortality, becaufe he has not given you. 
becaufe he, probably, could not give to fuch a being a: 
man, a full manifeftation of the end for which he deligtis 
him, nor of the means requifite for the attainment of tnat 
end ? What father of a family can make level to the ap- 
prehcnfion of his infant children, all the views of happinefl 
which his paternal goodnefs is preparing for them ? Ho\i 
can he explain to them the utility of reproof, correcSlion. 
inftru<5l:ion, example, of all the various means by which h< 
forms tlieir minds to piety, temperance, and probity ? 

We are children in the hand of God ; we are in the very 
infancy of our exiftence ; it may not be poffible for the 
Father of the univerfe to explain to us (infants in appre< 
henfion !) the goodnefs and the wifdom of his dealings 
u-Itb the fons of men. . Watson to Paine. 
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A SHORT Address to Parents. 

TO you, who arc parents, nature itfelf hath given a 
tender concern for your childrens' welfare, as your 
owTi ; and reminds you juftly, that, a- you have brought 
them into the dangers of life, your bufinefs is to provide 
that they get well through them. 

Now, the only proviiion commonly attended to, oi 
ivea/l^ and honours^ can never produce happiness, unlefs 
the mind, on which all depends,* be taught to enjoy them 

|[>roperly. 
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properly. Fortune, without this, will but lead thefti to 
more abandoned Tallies of extravagance, and expofe them 
to more public cenfure. Education^ then, is the great care 
"with which you are entrul^jei ; fcarcely iftore for their 
fakes than your own. You may be negligent of your fon's 
inflruCliony but it is on you as well as himfelf, that his ig- 
norance and contemptiblenefs will bring both reproach and 
inconvenience. You may be regardlcfs of his moralsy but 
you may be the perfon who will at laft moft feverely feel 
the want of them. 

You may be indifferent about his religion ; but rcmetnber 
duUfulnefs to you is one great principle of religion, and all 
the reft promote fdch habits sis you may bitterly repent 
(when it is too late) your omiflion to cultivate in him ; 
and you may live and die miferahle on his account, whom 
timely care would have made youry/^y and comfort. 

Therefore, in a cafepof fuch moment, let no falfe fliamc, 
nor favourite paflion prevail over you, but "give your 
hearts wholly to the Lord who made you." Lay the 
foundation of your lives here, on the firm ground of 
Chrifiian faith ; and build upon it wliatever is juji and 
goodt nuortby and nobler till the ftrufture be complete in mot'- 
al beauty. 

The world, into which your children are entering, lidi 
in wait for them with a variety of temptations. Unfa- 
I* vourable fentiments of religion will foon be fuggefted to 
them, and all the fnares of luxury ^ falfe honour and intcrej}^ 
fpread in their way, which, with moft of their rank, arc 
too fuccefsful, and to many fatal. Happy the few, who 
in any part of life become fenfible of their errours, and 
with painful refolution tread back /he wrong fteps which 
they have taken ! 

But happieft of men is he, why> by an even courfe of 
right condu<5t, from the firft, as far as human frailty per- 
knits, hath at once avoided the rtiferies of fin, the forrows 
of repentance, and the difficulties of virtue ; who not only 
can think of his prefent ftate with compofurc, but refledt 
on his paft behaviour with thankful approbation ; and 
look forward witli unmixed joy to that important future 
hour, when he fhall appear before God, and humbly offer 
(o him a wbcJe life fpent in his fervice. Seckfr. 
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^ LESSON CXXIX. 

A Hint to Parents. 

IT is to be wiflied that parents would confider Vi 
variety of clrcumllances tend to render the e\ 
ports of their children^ refpcJting their teachers, fall 
exaggerated. 

Children judge haflily^ partially y tmperfe£lly^ said imf 
hy from the natural defedls and weaknefs of their 
They, likewife, too often intentionally mifreprefent tl 
They hate tliofe who reftrain them ; they feel refen* 
for correftion ; they love change ; they love idlenefj 
the indulgencies of their home. 

Like all human creatures, they are apt not to 
when they are ufed well, and to complain. Let p; 
then coniider thpfe things impartially, and be cauti< 
afperflng the character, and didurbing the happin( 
thofe who may probably defervc thamh rather than /7/-i 
whofe office is at beft full of care and anxitty ; and 
it is interrupted by the injudicious interference or 
plaints of the parents, becomes intoierably hurdenfmu 

If a father fufpe$ his confidence to have been mifjp 
, it is beft to withdraw it immediately, without alterc 
9nd without reproaches. It would alfo be an exc 
method of confulting their own peace, and the welf 
their other fcholars, if mafters made a rule to exclude 
their fchools the children of thofe parents who are or 
difcontented. I have often heard old and ezp^rienc 
ilru^ors declare, that the whole bufmefs of man 
a large fchool, and training, the pupils to learpin 
virtue, was nothing in compaiifon with the trouble 
was giv^ by whimfical, ignorant, and difcontentei 
ents. Km 



LESSON cxxx. ^ : 

On the Duty of School-Boys. 

QUINTILIAN fays, that he has included aliD 
the duty of fcholars in this one piece of advioS' 
he glides them ; to love thofe luho teach them^ as they I 
JckBdS ttey Uarn of them I and to look upon thorn as f 
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J^' -^m fVi'hom they derive not the Itfe of the body, but that inftmc- 
t^Gn nvkich is in a manner the life ofthefouL 

Indeed this fentiment of affection and refpe(5t fuffices to 
JTiske them apt to learn during the time of their lladics> 
^x:kd full of gratitude all the reft of their lives. It feem,^ 
to me to include a great part of what is to be eipefted 
ft"CDin them. 

Docility, which confifls in fubmitting to diredlions, in 
*"^adil7 receiving the mftrudions of their mafter, and re- 
*i lacing them to practice, is properly the virtue of fcholars, 
^s that of raafters is to teach well. 

Th^ one car* do nothing without the other. As it Is 
'^^^t fujficient for a labourer to fow the feed, Unlefs the 
^^Tth, after having opened its bofom to receive it, in a 
^^ * snner warins and moiftens it ; fo likewife the whole fruit 
^^ inftrudtion depends upon a good cortefpondence between 
t-lxc raafter and the fcholars. 

Gratitude for tliofe who have laboured in onr education, 
^^ the charader of an honeft man, and the mark of a good 
^ ^^art. Who is there among us, fays Cicero, who has been 
"^^^ilruded with any care, and is not highly delighted with 
^-^^-e fight, or even bare remembrance of his preceptors,. - 
^^^d the place w^here he was taught and brought up ? 

Seneca exhorts young men to preferve always a •great * 
^^lpc(S for their ^each^rs, to whole care they are indebted*. 
^^r tlie amendment of their faults, and for having imbibed 
*eiitiment§ of honojir and probity. ^ 

Their exa<5lnei§, and feverity difpleafes fometimes, at an 
•ige when we are not in a condition to judge of the obliga- 
tions we owe them ; but, when years have ripened our 
underftanding and judgment, we«then difcern, that what 
made us dijlike them, is exadtly the very tning which fhould 
make us ejfteeffi and lo^c ibem. Roll in. 
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* .' PiETV TO God recommended to the Young. 

WHAT I (hall firft recommend, is piety to God. 
With this I begin, both as the foundation of good 
morals, and as a difpofition particularly graceful and be* 
coming in youth. To be void of it, argues a cold heart. 
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dellicute of fome of the beil aScdions which belong tc 
its emotions. 

The heart fliould then» fpontajieoufly, rife into the ad- 
miration of what is great ; glow with the love of what is 
fair and excellent ; and melt at the difcovery of tendemefs 
and goodnefs. "Where qan any obiedl he found fp propen 
to kindle thofe afiedlions as the Father of the UMiiverfey and 
the Autlior of all feUcitj ? Unmoved by veneration, can 
you contemplate that grandeur and majefty which His. 
works every where difplay ? Untouched by gratitude, can 
you view that profufion of good, which in this pleafing 
I'cafon of life. His beneficent band pours around you r 
Happy in the love and a£Eedion of thofe with whom yon 
.'ire connc<5^ed, look up to the Supreme Being, as the in- 
ipirer of all tlie friendfliip which has ever bee^ Ihown you 
by others ; himfelf your beft and your firft friend : former- 
ly, the fupportcr of your infancy, and the guide of youi 
ciiildhood ; now, the guardian of youi*! youth, and the 
hope of your qoi^ing years. View religious homage as a 
natural exprcflion of gratitude to Him for all his goodnefs, 
Cbnfidcr it as the fcrvice of the God of your fathers ; ol 
liim to whom your parents devoted you ; of Him whot»: 
in former ages, your anceftors honoured ; and by whoiXJ 
riicy arc now rewarded and. bleifed iji heaven. Connedte^ 
with fo many tender i^nfibilities of foul, let religion b^ 
with you, not the cold and barren ofFspying of fpeculatioiH 
but the warm and vigorous di^^ate of the heait. £lai^*. 
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Religion. 

W" OMEN are greatly deceived, when they think they 
reconunend themifelves to our fex by their indiffer-^ 
cnce about religion; Every maw who knows human nature, 
c()nne<5ts a religious tafte in your fex with foft^iefs and fen- 
fiblllty of heart ; at leaft, we always cobfider the want of 
it as a proof of that hard and mafculine fpirit, which of 
all your faults we diflike the moft. Befides, men confider 
your.j-eligion as one of their principaj fecuritics for th^ 
female virtue in which they are moft interefted, Ncvgj 
indulge ycurfelves. ia ridiqule oxx religious fubjeds; -^ 

give? : 
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:ve countenance to it in others by feeming diverted with, 
hat they fay. This, to people of good breeding, will be 
fufficient check. 

Do not make religion a fubje(5l of common converfation 
I mixed companies. When it is introduced, rather feem' 
) decline it. At the fame time, never fuffer any perfou 

> infult you by any foolifh ribaldry'on your religious opin- 
ns, but iliew the fame refentment you would naturally 

> on being offered any other perfonal infult. 

If a gentleman pretends an attachment to any of you> 
id endeavours toihake your religious principles, be aflur- 
. he is either a fool, or has defigns on you which he dare 
»t openly avow. 

The beft effed of your religion will be a diffufive hu- 
unity to all in diftrefs. 

Set apart a certain proportion of your income as facred 

charitable purpofes. 

jBut in this, as well as In tlie pradice of ei'ery other du* 
s carefully avoid oftei;vtation. Vanity is always defeat- 
g her own purpofes. Fame is one of the natural rewards 

virtue. Do not puir^e her, and iKe will follow you. 

Do not confine your charity to giving nwney. You 
ay have many opportunities of Ihewing a tender and 
^mpaffionate fpirit where your money is not wanted. 

There is a falfe and unnatural refinement in iienfibility^ 
hich makes ComQ people fhun the fight of every objedt in 
•ftrefs. Kever indulge this> efpecially where your friends 
r acquaintances are concerned. Let the days of tlieir 
misfortunes, wlien the world forgets or avoids them, Ue 
le fcafon for you to exercile your humanity and friend- ' 
lip. The fight of iuman ralfeiy foftens die heart, 
id mak^s it better; it cliecks die pride of health and 
rofperity, and the diilrefs it occafions is amply compen- 
ted by the confcioufncfs of doing your duty, and by the 
cret endearments which nature has. annexed to all our 
mpathetic forrows* Gkegory.. 
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IsDVSTRY AN'I> APPLICATION. 

pYlLIGENCE, indufljry and proper improvetnent oF 
[J' time, are material duties of the young. To no 
irpofe'are tbey^endowed wiih tVt bt?C iSiiiJtU^%> \^ ^^^^ 
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want aftivity for exerting them. Unavailing in tliis, 

be every direction that can be given thenii either for 

tempotal or fpiritual welfare. In youth, the habits c 

duftry are moft eafily acquired : in youth, the incen 

to it are ftrongeft, from ambition and from duty, 

emulation and hope, from all the profpc<5ls which th 

ginning of life aflFords. If, dead to thefe calls, you air 

&nguim in flothful inadtion, what will be able to qui 

the more fluggifti current of advancing years ? Induf 

not only the inftrument of* improvement, but the foi 

tion of pleafure. Nothing is fo oppofite to the true e 

ment of life, as the relaxed and feeble flate of an ind 

mind. He who is a ftranger to induftry may pofTefs 

he cannot enjof ; for it is labour only which gives a 

to pleafure : it is the appointed vehicle of every go« 

man : It is the indifpeniable condition of our pofl'efl 

found mind in a found body. Sloth is fo inconfiftent 

both, that it is hard to determine whether it be a gr 

foe to virtue, or to health and happinefs. Inaiftive a: 

in iti'eif, its effe<fls are fatally powerful. Though it aj 

a flowly-flowing ftream, yet it undermines all that is ! 

and flx)urilhing. It not only faps the foundation of ( 

virtue, but poiirs upon you a deluge of crimes and 

It is like water, which firft putrifies by ftagnation, 

then fends up noxious vapours, and fills the atmof 

Tvith death. 

Fly; therefore, fiomidlenefs, as the certain parent 
of guilt and of ruin. And under idlenefs, I incluck 
mere ina<flion, but all that circle of trifling occupatic 
which too many faunter away tlxeir youth ; perpet 
engaged in frivolous fociety, or public amulement 
the labours of drefs, or the eftentation of their porfo 
Is this the foundation which you lay for future ufefi 
and cilcem ? By fuch. accomplifhments do you ho] 
recommend yoimelves to the thinking part of the v 
and to anfwfer the expedlation of your friends and 
country ? — Amufements youth requires ; it were va 
were cruel to prohibit thejn. But though allowal 
the relaxation, they are mofib culpable as the bufmt 
the yoimg ; for they then heconw the gulf of 
and the poifon of the mind. They foment bad pai 
They weaken the manly powers. They fink the nativ 
fiur otvcutli into cotiten&ptlbk effemuiacy, Grbc 
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BPoTSPXyR^S SOLILOC^Y ON THE CONTENTS OF A LeTTER^ 

** T) UT for mine own part, my lord, I could be well 
-IJ coiUented to be there, in lefpec^i: of the love I bear 
your houfe." — He could be contended to be there ! Why 
is he not then ? — In refpedt of the Jove he bears our houfe ? 
He (hows in this,, he loves hfs owa barn better than he 
loves our houfe. Let me fee fohie more. " The purpofe 
you undertake is dangerous^" — Why, that's certain : 'tis 
dangerous to take a cold, to fleep, to drink ; but I tell you^ 
my lord Fool, out of this nettle danger, we plijick this flow- 
er fafety. "The purpofe.^ you undertake is dangerous y 
the friends you have named, uncertain ; the time itfelf un- 
fbrted r and your whole plot too light for the counterpoife 
©f fo great an oppoiition." — Say you fo^ fay. you fo ? I fay 
unto you again, you are a fhallow cowardly hind, and you 
e. What a lackbrain is this! Our plot is a good plot 
s ever was laid ; our friends true and cOnftant ; a good 
plot, good friends, and full of expe(fhition ; an excellent 
plot, very good friends* What a. frofty-fpirited rogue is 
this ! Why, my lord of York commends the plot, and the 
general courfe of the a(5lion. By this hand, if I were 
now by this rafcal, I could brain him with my lady's fan. 
Is there not my father, my uncle> and myfelf ;• Lord 
Edmund Mortimer, my lord of York, and Owen Glen- 
dower ? Is there not, befides, the Douglas ? Have I not 
all their letters, to meet me in arms by the rtjnth of the 
next month ? And are there not fome of them fet forward 
already ? What a Pagan rafcal is this ! an. infidel L— Ha ! 
you (hall fee now, in very fincerity of fear and cold heart, 
will he to the king, and lay open all our pfocqedings. 
Oh ! I could divide myfdjf and go to buffets, for moving 
fiich a diHi of fkinuncd mijtf with fo honourable an allien. 
Hang him ! let him tell the king we are prepared. I will 
fet forward to night. Shakespeare. 
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Soliloquy of Dick the Apprentice.' ^ 

THUS far we run before the wind.—rAn apothecary ^ 
Make an apothecary of me ! Wliat, cranlp my' ge- 
nius over a pefUe and mortar \ at tiVKV ifi^ u"^'^^^^^^ 
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v'ith an alligator (luffed, and a beggarly account of cropty 
boxes !t— to be culling fimples, and conftantly adding to 
the bills of mortality ! — No ! no ! — it will be much better 
to be pafted up in capitals, The part af Romeo by a yeHUng 
gentleman^ 'who never appeared on any ftage before /——My 
ambition fires at the thought — but hold, — mayn't I run 
fome chance of failing in my attempt ? — hifTed — pelted — 
laughed at — not admitted into the Green-room ; — that will 
never do — down, bufy devil, down, down : — Try it again 
—Loved by the women, envied by the men, applauded 
by the pit, clapped by the gallery, admired by the boxes. 
<* Dear colonel, is'nt he a charming creature ?. My lord> 
do'nt y<iu like him of all things ? — Makes love like an an- 
gel ! — what an eye he has ! — fine legs! — I fhall certainly 
go to his benefit." Celeftial founds! — And then 1 will 
get in with all tlie painters, and have myfelf. put up in 
every print (hop — iu the charadler of Macbeth ! " This is 
a forry fight" — (jlands an attitude) In the charader ofi 
Richard, " Give me another horfe — bind up my wounds.* 
— ^This wiU do rarely — And then I have a chance of get- 
ting well married — O glorious thought ! I will enjoy it, 
though but in fancy — But what^s o'clock \ It muft be aL- 
moft nine. I'll away at once \ this is club night — the 
fpo.uters are all met — -little think they I'm in town — they'll 
be furpriz'd to fee me — off I go ; and then for my affig- 
nation with my mafter Gargle's daughter — 
Limbs do ybur office, and fupport me well. 
Bear Ine to her,, then fail me if you can. 

SuA^KESPBAftE.. 
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Revekg£.. 

IF It will feed nothing elfe, it will feed my revienjr^. 
He hath difgraced me, and hindered me of half a mil^ 
lion, laughed at my loffes, mocked at my gains, fcorned 
my nation, thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heat- 
ed mine enemies. And what's his rcafefi \ I am a Jew^ 
Hath not a Jew eyes ? Hatli not a Jew hands, orgai;S, dr- 
menfionsy fenfes, affedlions, paflTions ? Is he not fed with tW 
iiune fcod;i huit, witb tH^e ikme weapons^ fubje^ to the fami^ 

difi;^«s» 
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•Kfeafes, healed by the fame means, warmed and cooled by 
the fame fummerand winter, as a Chriftian is? If you wound 
us, do we not bleed ? if you tickle Us, do we not laugh ? if 
you poifon us, do we not die I and if you wrong us, ifiall we 
not revenge ? If we arq like you in the reft, we will refem- 
ble you in that. If a Jfcv^ \\Tong a Chriftian, what is hi& 
humility ? revenge. If a Cferiftian wrong a Jew, what 
(liould his fufferance be by Chriftian example ? why, re-^ 
venge. The villany you teach me, I will execute ; and it 
ftiall go hard, but I will better by the inftruftion. 

Shak£spfarp* 



LESSON CXXXVIT. 
The Cant of Criticism.. 

* "^ A ^^ ^^^ ^*^ Garrick fpeak the foliloquy laft 
) -ZjL nighj ? — Oh, againft aU rule, my Lord ; mod 
ungrammatically 1 Betwixt the fabftantive and adjeftive 
(which fliould agree together in number, cafe and gender) 
be made a bceacb thus — ftopping as if the point wanted 
fettling. And after tlie nominative cafe (which your 
lordlhip knows fliould govern the verb) he fufpei\ded his. 
voice in the epilogue, a dozen times, three feconds and 
three fifths, by a ftop watch, my lord, each time — Ad- 
mirable grammarian ! — But in fufpending his voi^e, was 
the fenfe fufpended likcwife ? Did no exprefllon of rtttitude 
or countenance fill up the chafm ? Was the eye filent I 
Did you narrowly look ? — I looked only at the ftop watch, 
Hiy lord. — Excellent obftrver I 

And what of this new book the "whole world makes fuch 
a rout about ? Oh ! 'tis out of all plumb, my lord, — 
quite an irregular thing ! — not one of the angles at the 
four corners was a right angle.-^I had my rule and com- 
paffes, my lord, in ray pocket. — Excellent critic ! 

And for the epic poem your lordlhip bid me look at— 
Upon taking the length, breadth, height, and depth of it, 
und trying them at home, upon an cxa(5l fcale of BofTus'— 
'tis out, my lord, in every one of its dimenfions.— Admi- 
rable connoiiTeur ! 

And' did you ftop to take a look at the grand pi<5lure 
ia. jowiil^aj back ?— 'Tis a melancholy daub, my lord: 
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not one principle of the pjTamid in any one group ! — And 
vhat a price ! — for there is nothing of the colouring ot 
Titian — :the exprcffion of Rubens — the grace of Raphael 
— the purity of Dominichino — the corregiefcity of Corre- 
gio — the learning of Poufiin — the airs of GuiJo — the tafle 
of the Carruchis — or the^ grand Contour of Angelo ! 

Grant me patience ! — of all the cants which arc canted 
in this canting world — though the cant of hypocrify may 
be the word — the cant of criticilin is the moll tormenting 1 

SXE&KE. 
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Hamlet's Advice to the Players. 

SPEAK the fpeech, I pray you„ as I pronounced it t 
you ; iripphigty on the tongue: But if you motith itj 
as many of our players do, I had as lief the town cri^;'^ 
had fpoken my lines. And do not faw the air too mucrl^ 
with your hands ; hut ufe all gently ; for In tlic very toi'-* 
rent, tempeft, and, as I may lay, ^^^Tirlwind of your paflioi^» 
you rouft acquire and beget a temperance that may gi"*^^ 
it fvmthnefs. Ch 1 it of^nds me to the foul, to hear ^ 
robuftcous perrlwig-pated fellow tear the paffion to tatters^ 
to very rags, to fplit the ear of the groundlings ; who 
(for the moll part) are capable of nothmg but inexplica- 
ble dumb fhows and noife. Pray you avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither ; but let your difcretion be your 
tutor. Suit the a^ion to the word, the word to the ac- 
tion ; with this fpecial obfervance that, you o'erflep not iht 
tnoJcfly of nature : for any thing fo overdone, is from the 
purpofe of playing ; whofe end is — to hold, as 'twere, the 
mirror up to nature ^ to ihow virtue her own feature, fcom 
her own image, and the very age and body of the time, 
his form^nd prefTure. Now this overdone or come iardy of^ 
though it make the unjhllful taught camiot but nuke the 
judicious grieve ; the cenfure of one of whom, muft in your 
allowance, o'erweigh a whole theatre of others* Oh t 
there be players tha;: I have fecn play, and heard* othenT ;. 
praife, and that highly, that, neither having the accent pfii 

chriftfeiv^':?; 
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<liritUan, nor the gait of chriftian, pagan, nor man, have 
^0 ftruttcd and beUowed, that I have thought fome ofn^- 
tXLTe*s Journeymen had made men, and not made them well, 
•they imitated humanity fo abominably* Shakespeare. 



^ 
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Address to a young Student. 

OUR parents have watched over your helplefs infancy, 
and conduced you> with many a pang, to an age at 
hich your mind is capable of manly improvement. 
Their folicitude ftill continues, and no trouble nor ex- 
=> <nfe is fpared, in giving you all the inftru<ftion and ac- 
-^omplifhments which may enable you to a<5l your part in 
"" fe as a man of poliihed fenfe and confirmed virtue, 
oa have then already cOntra6led a great debt of grati- 
tude to them. You can pay it by no other method, but 
^y ufmg properly the advantages which their goodnefs has 
fc-iForded you. 

If your own endeavours are deficient, it is in vain that 

^'^ou have tutors, books, and all the external apparatus of 

*^iterary purfuits. You muft /ove learning, if you would 

J^^Je/s it. In order to love it, you muft ftel its delights ; 

^n order to feel its delights, you muft apply to it, however 

irkfome at firft, chfely^ conflantly^ and for a conjtderalle time. 

If you have refolution enough to do this, you cannot but 

love learning ; for the mind always loves that t6 which it 

has been lofw^Jlcadily and voluntarily attached. Habits are 

formed, which render what was at firft difagreeable, not 

only pleafant but tieceffary, 

Pleafant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to polite 
and elegant literature. Tour.^^ then, is furely a lot partic- 
ularly happy. Your education is of fuch a fort, that its 
principal fcope is to prepare you to receive a refined 
pleafure during your life. Elegance^ or delicacy of taflcy Jls 
t)Ti& of the firft objc<fls of clallical difcipline ; and it is this 
fine quality, which opens a new world to the fcholar'g 
view* Elegance of tafte has a conne^on with many vir- 
iu^» and all of them virtues of the moft Amiable kind, 
it tends to render you, at once, giad amd ^reeobU. Xq.>x 
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muft, therefore^ be an enemy to your own enjoyments, v 
you enter with reludance on the difctpliney which leads to 
the attainment of a clafiical and liberal education. 

Without exemplary diligencef you will make but a con- • 
temptible proficiency. You may, indeed, pafs through 
the forms of fchools and univerfities ; but you will bring 
nothing away from them of real value. The proper fort 
and degree of diligence you cannot poflefs but by the efforts 
of your own refolution. Your inftrud^or may, indeed, coa- 
fine you within the walls of a fchool, a certain number of 
hours. He may place books before you, and compel yon 
to fix your eyes upon them j but no authority can chaiim 
down your tfiind^ Your tlioughts will efcape from every • 
external reftraint, and, amidft the mod ferious ledtures^ 
may be ranging in the wild purfuits of trifles or vices. 

By laying in a ftore of ufeful knowledge, adorning your 
mind with elegant literature, improving and eftalwfiiin^ 
your condudk by virtuous principles, you cannot fail oi • 
being a cojnfort to thofe who have fuppf)rted you, of being 
happy witliin yourfelfy and of being ly^// received by vian^ 
kiiid. Honour zxidfuccefs in life will probably attend yoa» 
Under all circumftances you will have an internal fourcc 
of confolation and entertaint/ient, of which no fublunary vi-* , 
ciffitude can deprive you. Time will (hew how mucb 
wifer has htonyotir choice than that of your idle covifaw6nf9 
who would gladly have drawn you into their aflbciatiolVy 
or rather into their confpiracy againft good manners, and 
all that is honourable and ufeful. While you appear in 
fociety as a refpe&able and valuable member of it, they willf 
perhaps, have facrificed, at the fhrine of vanity, pride, ex- 
travagance, and falfe pleafure, their health and their ^/j^ 
xhdx fortunes and their charaders* Knox. 



LESSON CXL. 
Duty of Children to Parents. 

THE courfe and compafs of God's providence, and 
his methods of eftablifiiing and evidencing the meafp- '- 
ures of reciprocal duty, are no where more remarkabl*?^-",'; 
than in the mutual obligations between //7r^;z/j and children* " 

The child comes into the world entirely helplefu and of '/] 
Almfelfjnore deftitute of the ivatutiL ttv^^xi^ oi feoax\\>j «nd 
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ffuppbrt, than almoft any of the inferiour creatures. In this 
exigency, th^ paternal care fteps in to his rtYidiy fupplies all 
fiis neceffities^ and relieves all W^nuants ; bears with all his 
^untowardly difpodtions, at an age when he is neither ca- 
^pable of being correiSed nor convinced ; and not only pro- 
ffides the propereft food for him, when he is in;:apable 6i 
Providing any for himfclfy but likewife adminiflers it when 
^e is incapable o{ feeding himftlf ; bears with all degrees 
>f* his folly and impertinence ; liftens to all his trifling and 
<^de enquiries, not only with patience^ but witli pleafurcy till 
fecy gradually conduft him to healthy and firengthy and 
^xofwledge. 

But the child is not long arrived at this perfection of 
^-# nature^ before his parents begin to fall gradually into 
tie fame infirmities through which they but lately condud- 
ci and fuppoited their children, and to need the fame af- 
^ Oance which they lately lent. And firft they begin to 
','^o\T Jicklyy and then they call for the aid oi that health 
'^liich they cultivated arid took care of in their children. 

The lofs of cbeerfulnefs and good-humour commonly fuc- 
^ cd the lofs of health ; the old parents are uneafy^ and fret 
^ all about them. And non» is the time for childsen to 
^ium that tendemefs and patience to their parents' peevilli- 
^fs, without fournefs or reproof which their parents had 
^ng lent tliem in all their xhildifh perverfenefs, at an age 
■^lien they were not capable of being correfted. 

In the next place, the old parents grow troublefomely talk- 
'^Jvey and (as youth is too apt to think) impertinent^ and 
^"Vrell eternally upon the obfervations and adventures of 
^eir times and early years. Remember, ^-^a alfo h^dycnr 
^xne of being talkative and impertinent y and your parents 
jore with you ; but with this difference, you afked thcni 
*^4y ^^^ trifling qtteftionsy and they now tell you wje and 
l/^ful obfervations. 

But they are trouhlefomcy becaufe they tell them too often. 
t*he anfwer to this is very obvious ; if your parents bore 
o«r follyy you may well bear their ivifdom ; and although 
Perhaps they talk more than is neceifary to inform you of 
i^%p!«/ things* yet their converfation turns moftly upon 
wmgs pafty perhaps pad many years before you came into 
Sle world, and confequently fuch as they mud know a ihou- 
Buid times better than j^w- Or though they (hould ^^Vl 
ftiore than is bcccSbxj to inform jou, tix«^ i^i x^^x- v^^ 
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more tTian is neceflary to inform your fervants 
children^ who are now come to an age of a/kin) 
queftions ; and therefore Providence hath weU ap| 
that their grand-father, or their grand-mother is n 
humour to anfwer them all, and to fupply them 
(lore of ufeful ol>fervations which they want ; nay 
they want to hear over and over again, which th< 
to have inculcated a thoufand times, and which^ 
this afliftance, lypuld require a courfe of yer^rs tp 
for themfelyes. So that the humour of talkat 
>vhicli is compaojily thought fo troublefome in old 
hath its ufe, and is moft excellently appointed by / 
ty God. But if it were not, the children, in beari 
it, do but barely return their parents what they loi 
owed them. 

In the next place, the Jlrength of the old parei 
them, and they cannot walk without Tifupport ; * 
you will not let them want one \ How rpany y 
they bear you in their arms ? How many more c 
lead you where you would be, and faved you from 
and from dapger? And will you now fuffer ih 
limbs to totter and fall to the earth, which fo of 
ported and faved yours when they were weak and 
and unable ^o fupport and fave themfelves ? C 
you will not, you cajinqt at once be guilty of f 
cruelty and ingratitude. 

In the laft place, the underfiandtng of the old pai 
gifts to faiU and ihtftretigth of their 7uind^ doth i 
putlive the Jlrength of iheir hodtcs,^ but decays g: 
till they become again children 5 their teetli fall, a 
tongues falter, and they are once piore infarits^ 
now confined to their beds, as they were at firft 
cradles. This is the lajl ftage of life ; and here 
mand all that care^, a^d co??ipafioni and tender nefs 
iiands, when they are juft going out of the woilc 
jg:f called for at theirs when you firft came into it. 
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BOOK 11. 

Injiruilions and Examples for reading Verfsi 



Of POfiTICK NUMBERS. 

[{Chxcfly abridged from Sheridan *8 Art or Reading VcRS£.]f 

RTF N order to know the diifferent manner to be ufed in the 
pX reading of Verfe from that of Profe, it will be necefTa- 
p ry, in the firft place, to examine wherein the difference 
between Profe and Verfe corififts. 

Numbers, in the ftrift fenfe of the word, whether with 
regard to articulate or inarticulate, to poetry or mufic^ 
confifl in certain trnpreffions made on the ear, at flated 
^and regular di fiances. 
•^ The loweft fpecies of numbers, is, a dou'ble ftroke of 
the fame note or found, repeated, a certain number of 
[tnhes, at equal diflances. One continued flroke, like the 
[ticking of a clock, has nothing of numbers in it ; but the 
ime note twice ftruck, a certain number of times, with 
:{>aufe between each repetition of double the time of that 
ttween the ftrokes, is numerous. This is the fimpkft 
acid lowefl fpecies of numbers ; and which may be ^xem- 
ilified on the drum : as, tum tum — tum turn- ^-tum turn. 
ie"next progreffion of numbers, is, when the fame noie 
repeated, but in fuch a way, that one ftroke makes a 
lore forcible impreffion on the ear than the other, by be- 
ting more forcibly ftruck, and therefore, having a giti/Ar 
degree of loudnefs j as, tit tum — tktum — tit turn — or 
tum tit — tum tit — tum tit. Or when l,Wo weak notes 
precede a more forcible one : is, tit tit turn — tU tit luift — 
\. tit tit turn ; or when two weak notes follow a more forci- 
ble one : as, tum tit tit — tum tit tit — tum tit ttt. 

The firft and Icweft fpecies pf numbers mentioned, as 
'Mic notes are exa<511y the fame in every refpeft, there can 
\ be ^<^■proport^on obferved, but m the time of the paufes. 
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In the fecond, which rifes in degree above the other, though 
the notes are the fame, yet there is a diverfity to be ob- 
fcrved in their refpeftive Icudnefs and foftnefs ; and there- 
fore, a meafurable proportion of the quantity of found. 
Numbers of this fpecies may alfo be ejcemplified on the 
cnim, whofe notes ar^ always the fame in kind, and will 
rjJmit of no other variety, but different degrees of loudnefs 
and foftnefs. But as the ear is foon fatiated with a conr 
tlniicd repetition of the fame found, nature has fumiflied 
us with anotlierlfource of pleafure, which, though not ef^ 
fcinial to numbers, is yet their chief ornament : I mean 
finLfj-y tlie parent oi Melody and Harnwny. Here we af- 
ccnd to a higher fpecies of numbers, in which the delight 
ariiing Yi om the diverfity of high and low notes, of flats 
and Iharps, &c. is fuperadded to the pleafure which we 
before received, merely from order and proportion. This 
fpecies of numbers may be exemplified by performing the 
fame movement which had before been beaten on the 
drum, on fuch ftringed inftruments as will not admit ef a 
prolongation of note : as, the guitar, the harpfichord, &c. 
The lafl: and nobleft fpecies of numbers, is that, in which 
the notes themfelves can be prolonged at pleafure ; and in 
which, confequently, a proportional meafurement of time 
in the founds themfelves, as well as the intervals and paufes 
between them, may be introduced. This fpecies is daily- 
exemplified in the performances on the organ, the trumpet, 
flute, all wind inftruments, the violin, and thofe of tha^ 
fpecies, and in the human voice ; and here it is, that the 
whole power and beauty of numbers, are difplayed in 
their utmoft perfection. 

Poetick numbers are founded upon the fame principle 
with thofe of the mufical kind, and are governed by Ami-. 
l^r laws. Proportion and Order are the-fources of the pleaf- 
ure which we receive from both ; and the beauty of each 
depends upon a due qjbfervation of the laws of Meajure and 
Movement, I'he. eifential difference between them^ is, that 
the matter of the one, confifis Qi articulate^ of the other, 
inartlcnlate founds ; but fyllables in the one, correlpond to 
notes in the other ; poa^tick feet, to mufical bars ; and 
vcrfes to ftrains: they have all like properties^ and are 
governed by fimilar laws. 

The 
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The conftituent parts of verfe, are Feet and Paufes ; 
from the due diftribution of which, refult Meafure and 
Movement. Meafure expreffes the proportion of time both 
in founds and refts ; Movement^ the progreflive order of 
founds, whether from flrong to weak, 'or from weak to 
ftrong. 

Feet confift of a certain number of fyllables, united to- 

Jjether, like notes in bars ; and a certain number of thofe 
eet, when completed, according to die rules of the diflPer- 
cnt fpecies of verfification, form verfes or Jiralns. They 
are called feety becaufe it is by their aid, that the voice, 
as it were. Heps along tlirough the verfe, in a meafured 
pace ; and it is therefore necelfary, that tlie fyllables which 
mark this regular movement of the voice, fliould, in fomc 
manner, be diflinguifhed from the others. This diftinc- 
tion was made among the Romans, by dividing their fyl- 
lables into long and Jl)orty and afcertaining their quantity 
by an exaft proportion in founding them. The long being 
to tlie fhort, as two to one ; and the long fyllables, being 
thus the more important, marked the movement. In 
Englifh^ fyllables are divided into accented and unaccented ; 
and the accented fyllables, being as ftrongly diftinguifhed 
from the unaccented, by the peculiar ftrefs of the voice 
Bpon them, are equally capable of marking the movement, 
and pointing out the regular paces of the voice, as the 
long fyllables were, by their quantity, among the Ro- 
tnanir 

Englifh verfe is not formed, as fome imagine, by the 
number oi/yllablesi but by the number oi feet. A heroick 
tine confifls oi five feet ^ which cannot contain lefs, yet may 
more, than ten fyllables. 

There are eight different kinds of feet admitted into 
Ingliih verfe ; vizL 

The Iambus* ^- I The Da^yle -vv* 

The Trochee - ^ The Amphibrach ^ - ^ 

The Spondee -- The Anap«ft vw- 

The Pyrrich ^^ \ The Tribrach ^^^ 

The lainhus is a foot of t*wo fyllables^ the firft Jhorty or 
MnaccenteJ^ tlie other long^ or accented* This foot is mod: 
congenial to Englifti heroick verfe, becaufe it is the only 
cue of which aalieroick liiie can b« wholly compofed. 
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In the fecond, which rifes in degree above the other, though 
the notes are the fame, yet there is a diverfity to be ob- 
fcrvcd in their refpeftive Icudnefs and foftnefs ; and there- 
fore, a meafurable proportion of the quantity of found. 
Numbers of this fpecies may alfo be exemplified on the 
oriim, whofe notes arq always the fame in kind, and will 
citlmit of no other variety, but different degrees of loudnefs 
and foftnefs. But as the ear is foon faliated with a con- 
tinued repetition of the fame found, nature has fumiflied 
i!s with anothcrlfource of pleafure, which, though not ef^ 
fciuial to numbers, is yet their cliief ornament : I meat^ 
r,{yi'/jt the parent of Mflody and Hartmny. Here we al- 
ccnd to a higher fpecies of numbers, in which tlie delight 
ariiing Yi om the diverfity of high and low notes, of flats 
and 1 harps, &c. is fuper added to the pleafure which we 
before received, merely from order and proportion. This 
fpecies of numbers may be exemplified by performing the 
fame movement which had before been beaten on the 
drum, on fuch ftringed inftruments as will not admit ef sl 
prolongation of note : as, the guitar, the harpfichord, &c» 
The lafl: and nobleft fpecies of numbers, is that, in whicl» 
the notes themfelvcs can be prolonged at pleafure ; andii?* 
which, confequently, a proportional meafurement of time 
in the founds themfelves, as well as the intervals and pauies 
between them, may be introduced. This fpecies is daily 
exemplified in the performances on the organ, the trumpet^ 
flute, all wind inttruments, the violin, and thofe of thaf.^^ 
fpecies, and in the human voice ; and here it is, that the 
whole power and beauty of numbers, are difplayed in 
their utmoft perfection. 

Poetick numbers are founded upon the fame principle 
with thofe of the mufical kind, and are govern '^d by fimi- 
Vat laws. Proportion and Order are the-fources of the pleaf- 
ure which we receive from both ; and the beauty of each 
depends upon a ilue C|)bfervation of the laws of Meafure and 
Movsvient, 'J 'he effential difference between them, is, that 
the matter of the one, con fills q{ articulate^ of the other, 
ifiartknlate founds ; but fyllables in the one, correfpond to 
notc^ in the other ; poa^tick feet, to muiical bars ; and J 
verfes to drains: they have all like properties^ and arc 
governed by fimilar laws. 

The 
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conftitucnt parts of verfe, are Feet and Paufes ; 
he due diftribution of which, refult Meafure and 
?/;/. Meafure exprefTes the proportion of time both 
ids and refts ; Movement^ the progreflive order of 
, whether from flrong to weak, or from weak to 

confift of a certain number of fyllables, united to- 
like notes in bars ; and a certain number of thofe 
hen completed, according to the rules of the diflPer- 
cies of verfification, form verfes or Jlralns. They 
led feeti becaufe it is by their aid, that the voice, 
v^ere, fteps along tlirough the verfe, in a meafured 
and it is therefore ncceilary, that tlie fyllables which 
his regular movement of the voice, fhould, in fome 
r, be diftinguiihed from the others. This diftinc- 
iis made among the Romans, by dividing their fyl- 
into long and fl^ort^ and afcertaining their quantity 
:xadt proportion in founding them. The long being 
fhort, as two to one ; and the long fyllables, being 
he more important, marked the movement. In 
h, fyllables are divided into accented and unaccented ; 
e accented fyllables, being as ftrongly diftinguiflicd 
:he unaccented, by the peculiar ftrefs of the voice 
hem, are equally capable of marking the movement, 
minting out the regular paces of the voice, as the 
yllahles were, by their quantity, among the Ro- 

jlifh verfe Ts not formed, as fome imagine, by the 
.*r o{fyllablesy but by the number oi feet. A heroick 
mfifts o{ five feet ^ which cannot contain lefs, yet may 
than ten fyllables. 

:re are eight different kinds of feet admitted into 
h verfe ; viz.. 

: Iambus 
: Trochee 
i Spondee 
i Pyrrich 

: lavibus is a foot of t<wo fyllables ^ the nrft Jhort^ or . 
ntei^ the other long^ or accented. This foot is moft 
niril to Kngliih heroick verfe, becaufe it is the onlf 
' which aa Aeroick liile can b« wholly coropofed. 



«^v 



ThcDaftyle 

The Amphibrach v - >* 

The Anapseft vw- 

The Tribrach vwv 
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Examples. 

jIU lamhicks. jf^ 

•' Above I — hoiv htgb \''frogref\ftve life \—may go, 
Around { — bow tvldeX—bSiv deep\^extend \ belZ-wP^ 

Tlie Trochee is a foot of tnvo Jyllahlesy the firft lofig^ the 
other Jhort. This foot, in a line of the firft inelo4y> finds 
place only at fhe beginning : as, 

«' S5ft fs I iU flrain I— when Zephj^r gentjiy blows—" 

But, for the fake of exprcffion, it may be ufed ix^ any 
other part of the line : as, 

*'0f Eve, I whSfe eye I — darted | cdnta|gio{is fire— 
And from | about | h^r, {hbt\— darts of \ d^flre.' 



it 



The Spondee is a foot o£ tivoj^l/abfej, both Ung. It maj 
be uied hi any part of the line. 

•* She all \ night long\— her ^morlous deflc^nt fiing.*' 

•* Load— the ] tall ^^r^^l—and launch |—iirt6 | the main.** 
**The mounltain goats | — came'bound[ing 6*er | the lawn.'* 
**H€ fpoke, I and fpeak|ing in | proud trt\iimj;>h fpread—" 
•'Slng'd ire | his brows, | th6 fcoichi|ng lids | grow bJick,** 

The P)rrich is. a foot of tiuo fyllahles^ both Jhort. This 
foot is gracefully ufed in the firft and fourth places. A 
Pyrrich in one part of the line, may be compenfated by s 
Spondee in another. 

*'^vd}fn I theirnio|i)5ns-har|»ii(;7Jf | divine.'*^ 
** Soft is the ftrain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the \fmootbJUeam\—in fmoolhl^r num|b^rs flows.*' 

The DaHyk is a foot of three fylUbk's^ the firft long^ th« 
fecond and xKitd Jhort. The DaiSyle may fupply the placi 
of a Trochee, 

** TimifroSs ] Snd flothlfiil-yet I he plcasM J (hi Sir." 

^ Of tru|li I jUi word l-^ntfgbfi^r \ tbSn they 1 In Snns.'» 

The 
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: The Amphibrach is a foot of three fyllablesy the firft and 
thxrdijhorty the fecond long. It finds adroiffion in any part 
of the, ^e. 

w f 

** And man'y \ an am'or\puS'-maH'y \ ^ ^5»f»rlofls lay— 
fFJf7cb manj | a bard l-hSd chantj^V man'y \ 5 day/' 
** Th5 piece, | yofi think, | Is inlcorrea. | Why, take tt : 
I'm all t ffibmlffiion ; what \ y6u'd have | //, make tt'* 

I 
The Anapafl is a foot of three fyilables^ the firft and fecond . 

Jloorty the third long. It may fupply the place of an lam- 

busy in any part of the line. 

** The great | HtSvarch\A ftandlSrd wils [ t6 move." 

The Tribrach is a foot of three Jyllablesy all Jhort. It 
finds admiilion in the third and fourth places of the line. 

«« And rolls | Impetpif/ /o | th^ fiUjlJ^fl plain." 

** And thiinld^rs doivn |— impetjiSfOaSfj /« j the plain." 

The three great objefbs in poetick numbers, are, Melody^ 
Harjnoftyy and Exprejfion. To thefe, the judicious manage- 
ment of Paufes^ th« other conftitucnt parts of verfe, is not 
lefl neceflary, than that of the Feet. 

There are two forts oi panfes ; one ioT fenfe^ and one for 
melody y utterly -diftindt from each other. The former, are 
C2X\q6. fenientialy the latter, mufical paufes. The fenfential 
paufes have^ names arid marks given to them in writing ; 
as, the Comma, the Semicolon &€• 

The mufical paufes are a me;:e fufpenfion of the voice, 
without nfing or falling, during a meafurable fpace of 
time. 

Of the poetical or mufical paufes, there are two kinds ; 
one denominated cdefuraU the other, final. The cafaral 
paufe divides the line into equal or unequal parts j the 
finaU clofes it, and marks the meafure. 

There may be more than one csefural paufe in a line : 
as in the following : 



.1. 



•« And fweetl— reluc'ltant—am'jorous [ d^lay. 
It is evident; there can be but one final* 



TK^ 
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The final paufe,, is a fufpcnfion of the voice at the ttA 
of every line, ( unlefs the fenfe require a cadence) and vs 
the principal thing> in many inftances, which diftinguifhcs- 
verfe frOm profe. ^ 

The cajitral patife is alfo a fufpenfion of die voice, and 
divides the line into equal or unequal portions. The cadu- 
ra is not eiTential to verfe, as the fliorter kinds of metre 
are without it ; and many heroick lines, in which it is not 
found, are ftill good veifes ; but it is a great ornament to 
verfe. It improves the tftehdy^ and is the chief fouice of 
harmony. By melody^ is meant a pleafing eflPeA produced 
on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the conflituent 
parts of verfe, according to the laws of meafure and move' 
ffieni. By harmony y an eflPedl is produced by an adtion of 
the mind, in comparing, the different members of a line or 
verfe, with each otiier, and perceiving a due and beautiful 
proportion between them. 

In order to form lines of the firft melody, the feat of the 
. caefura muft be, either in the middle of the third foot, or at 
tlie end of xhtfecond foot, or at the end of the third foot. 

Thofe lines which have the ^aefura in the middle of the' 
third foot, as they are dividecf into equal parts, and thc- 
mind receives a pleafure in comparing thofe parts, with- 
the whole, are the moft beautiful. .^^ 

** Oh, thoughlH^fs morltais!— e.vler blind 1 16 fate- 
Too foon I d^je<f^t|ed~afld [too foon | i51ate.** 

Tliofe which have the caefura at tBe end of the fecond* 
foot, as the larger part of the line comes after the paufe,' 
and fo leaves a more forcible impreilion on the ear, are- 
the next in order. 

** Bright,— 5s I th« Sun,!— her eyes I the galzarsftilke— - 
Snd.,--4ike | thS iiSn, |-they (hinc | fm all | alike." 

Thofe which have the caefura at the end of the third! 
foot, as the fmaller portion of the line comes after the 
paufe, and fo leaves a lefs imprcflion on the ear, are the 
hSi in order. 

**0h fay, I what ftr3ng|^r caufel-yet unj^xplor'd— 
Could make | a geoWe Belle j-r^jca | a L6r4'» 

It 
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It has been %)wii, that to form harmony y the feat of the 
Cflefura mud be in one of thofe three places which divide 
the line into members that bear a mufical proportion to 
each other ; and tliis divifion, at the fame time, alfo, forms 
the richefl melody > . But there is no part of the line in which 
the caefura may not find place, for the fake of Exprefion ; 
which is often the ftronge^in proportion to the deviation 
from the ftri<5ler laws of melody and harmony ; as, in this 
cafe, the mind willingly accepts, in payment, the cxceed- 
ings in the one, for the deficiencies in the other. 

By Exprejpon in numbers, is meant, fuch a choice and 
arrangement of the conftituent parts of verfe, as ferve to 
enforce and illuftrate the thought or fcntiment. As the 
main object of all dffcourfe, whether in profe or veife, is to 
communicate thoughts and fentiments, this part of num- 
bers, which has that for its immediate obje(5^, holds a fupe- 
riour rank with regard to the others, in proportion to the 
dignity of its end. 



'" Thus, with the year. 



Seafons return ; but not to me returns 

Day,— or the fweetlpproach of even or morn—-" 

— — «« Awake — 

My fair|eft— my | cfpous'd |--my latleft found- 
Heaven's laftl— beft gift |— my evjer new | delight- 
Awake—** 

As the csefura may happen in any part of the line, and 
frequently falls wheie there is no fentential pauie, it is not 
always eafy to find its feat. In order to find where the 
caefural paufe is, we muft refledl, that there are ipme parts 
of fpeech fo neceffarily conne^fted in fentences, that they 
will not admit of any disjunction by the fmalleft paufe of 
voice ; between fuch, therefore, the caefura can never fall. 
Its ufual feat is in that place of the line, where the voice 
can firil reil^ after a word not fo aeceflarily cOnne^ed with 
the following one. 

Befides the csefural paufe, already mentioned, there are, 
'm many lines, demi-cafurasy or halfpaufes^ 






«' Bold— as I a he|r6,-.ai | k vir|gin,— mild.' 
** Favours | — 16 none> 1—16 SU \— fWf frolles 1— Extends — 
Oft— ai6 I rejeas, |— but nev|^r onccl-^ffends. 
Bright,— Us I th^ Sun,!— her eyea,|— thd gi[z^rs flrike, 
Xnd,— like 1 tha Sun, [— (h^ fmiles j— on all ( ^ikc.** 
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There is a kind of metre which approaches very neat the 
beroick, already defcribed, being compofed of verfes' con- 
taining four feet. It differs from the heroick, by being 
fhortcr by one foot, and having little ufe of the caefura ; 
and alfo, by being never ufed but with rhyme. And this> 
either in c&uplets ; as thus — 

■* The fpacions firmament <* \ h?gh, 
With ail the bine ethereal «ky. 
And fpanglfd heavens, a (hining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim.'* 

Or In alternate rhymes, thus — 

** Happy the city, where their /^«/ 
Like pillars round a palace fct, 
And daughters^ bright as polifh'd ftones. 
Give ftrength and beauty to the ftatc." 

In this kind of metre, one fyllable is fometimes dropped^ 
and only feven remain. This liberty, however, ihould 
never be allowed hut for the fake of cxprefllon ; that is^ 
when a monofyllabk may contain ap rdea fo important,, 
as to claim the right of occupying the fpace of an entire 
foot, making up the time by a paufe after it, and confti- 
tuting what is called 2ifyllahick foot. As in the following i 

** Sinks ) my foul | with gloomjy pain t 
Sec !--| She fmilcs | *tjs joy | again. 
Swells I a pafTiiou in | my bread ? 
Hark !~| She fpeaks 1 and all | is reQ.'^ 

In other refpe<5ls» this metre is the fame as the heroick, 
has the fame Iambic movement, and admits a like variety 
of feet. ♦ 

The other kinds of metre arc t£e ^inph'ibrachkk^ and the 
AnapjifticL 

The Amphibrach, havfng the accent on the middle 
fyllable, between two (hort ones, moves on in a cantering: 
pace, well fuited to, lively and comick fubjedts. As in 
the following : 

*' Since conjCilgSl pafTIon 

H5s come \\\\\h faflrlon, 
And marriage | (b bled dn ( chi! throne !s, 

Like Venus, ril ftiinc, 

Be fond and be fine, 
JitA I Sir Trufiy | fliMl be mj | Adonis.'* 
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*rh« Anapaeft, having the accent on the laft fyllable, af- 
ter two fhprt ones, is at once, a rapid and impeiuous footj 
fuited to the more violent emotions of the mind. As, 

" Tn my rage | ftrill b5 f een 
The revenge | 6f a C^n^en.'' 

To preferve the juft movement in the Amphihrachick^ 
the lines Ihould always end wich double rhymes ; in the 
^napdtfticki with finale. 

«* N6 wonder | tb5t Oxflrd \ Snd CamhriJge | piofound, 
In leiirning | and fclence | f6 greatly | abound ; '' 

Wben all cSrlry thiiher ( a little | eSch day, 
And we meet | with ftS few | wh6 bring an|y dway.'* 

. On a bo;r6m fo genltl^ remain 
t5nmov'd | when ler Cor|yd6n fl^ hs ? 
Will a Nymph J that is fond | hi the plains, 
Thefp plains | and ihefe val|lics d^^i^ifc «" 

Rnles fir reading Verfe. 

1. All the words fliould be pronounced exadly the fame 
V72ij as in profe. 

2. The movement of the voice flioulJ be from accent 
to accent, laying no ftrefs on the intermediate fyllahles. 

- - 3. There fhould be the fame obfei-vation of cmphafi^j, 
and the fame change of notes on the emphatic fyllables, 
as in profe. 

4. The paufes relative to the fcnfe only, which are c^W-^ 
tdfcntcntialpaufesy are to be obferved in the fame manner 
as in profe ; but particular attention mud be given to thofe 
peculiar to verfc, xht cafural 2Lnd Jinal^ which are called 
miuftcal paufii* 

Different Species of Poetry^ 

Tha JliFerent fpecies of poetry are, the Epick or Hero 

ick — the Dramatick — the Lyi ick — the Elegiack — ^the Paf- 

toral— the Dida^^ick — the Dcfcriptiv.e — the Epiftlc — the 

Allegory— the Fable or Apologue — the. Satire — the Epi- 

, ^am, and the Epitaph. 

I. Epick or Heroick Poem, is the recital of fome illuf- 
trious enterprife ia a poetical form. 

2* DramaluV 
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2. DraPiaUck Poetry, reprefcnts fafts as paffing before 
our eyes. They are either of the grave and affe^ing^ or of 
the light and gay^ divided into Tragedy and Comedy. Terror 
and pity are the great inftruments of the former ; ridicule 
is tJie fole inftrument of the latter. 

3. Lyrick Poem or Ode^ is fuch as is intended to be fung, 
or accompanied with mufick. It may be comprifed under 
four denominations, ift. Sacred Odts ; or Hymns compof- 
ed on religious fubjeds. 2d. Heroick Odes ; which are em- 
ployed in the praife of Heroes, or the celebration of great 
exploits. 3d. Moral and Philofophical Odes ; where the 
fcntiments are chiefly infpired by virtue, friendlhip and 
humanity. 4th. Fcjiive or Amorous Odes j calculated 
merely for pleafure and amufement. 

4. The Elegy ^ is a funeral poem^ or mournful fong, -. It* 
rejeds whatever is facetious ^ fatiricaly or majejlick ; yet 1$ 
f'vjeety engaging, elegant and attra6iive» 

5. PaftoraL This takes its name from the Latin word 
paftor, a " fliepherd ;" the fubjcd of it being fomething in 
the pajioral or rural life. 

6. DidaSlick or Prefer iptive Poetry, is the writing of 
precepts embelliflied with the graces and ornaments of po« 
etry. 

7. Defcriptive Poetry, is that part of apoem which rep- 
refents a^ion or being to the life. 

8. The Epijlle, is an eafy and femiliar way of writing ' 
in Poetry on any fubjedl, in the form of a letter. 

9. Allegory y is a fable or ftory in Poetry, in which under 
the difguife of imaginary perfons or things, fome real adlion 
or inftrudive moral is conveyed to the mind. 

10. Fahle or Apologue^ is an inftrudive fidliooTelated in 
vcrle. 

1 1. Satire ; a Poem cenfuring vice and folly. It is di- 
vided into the jocofe ^xidiferious. The jocoje is that which 
makes fport of vice ^nd folly ; xhtferious is that which deals 
in afperityy and \% fever e and acrimonious, 

' 12. Epigram^ is a little poem or compofition in verfep. 
treating of one thing only, and whofe diflinguifhing chsu^ 
adders are brevity ^ heauty and point, 

1 3. Epitaph^ is a poetick infcription on a monument or 
tomb-ftone. 

A SELECTION 
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.SELECTION OF LESSONS 

IN THE VARIOUS KINDS OF. 

VERSE. 
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LESSON L 

Happiness* 
HAPPINESS ! oor being's end and aim ! 



Godd, Pleafure, Eafe, Content, whate'er thy name > 
lat fomething ftili which prompts the eternal figh, 
►r which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 
hich Hill fo near us, yet beyond us lies ; 
erlook'd, fcen double, by the fool and wife, 
mt of celeftial feed T if dropped below, 
y, in what mortal foil thou deign'ft to grow ? * 

ir op'ning to fome Court's propitious fhine, 
• deep with diamonds in the Hailing mine ? 
vin*d with the wreaths PamafUain laurel* yield, 
" reap'd in iron harvefts of the field ? 
licre grows ? where grows It not ? if vain oor toHy 
e ou^t to blame the culture, not the foil, 
x'd to no fpot is happinefs fincere, 
IS no where to be found, or ev'ry where i 
is never to be bought, bfut always free ; 
id Aed from iftonarcbs, St. Johny dwells with thee^ 



^ LESSON It 

CONTINUSn^. 



I SK of the learft'd the way : The learned arc blmd : " 
\. This bids to fervet and that to fliun inankiiid j 
me place the blifs in a6lion, fotne in esfe ; 
lofe call it pleafuret and cotttenttoent tbc& : 
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Some, funk to beads, find pleafure end in pain ^ 
Some, fwcU'd to gods, confefs ev'n virtue vainj 
Or indolent to each extreme they fall. 
To truft in ev'ry tiling, or doubt of all. 
XVho thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happinefs is happinefs ? 
Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All ilates can reach it, and all heads cpnceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well j 
And mourn our various portions as we pleafe, 
p(}ual is common fenfe and (common eafe. 



LESSON III, 

Continued. 

REMEMBER, man, the Univerfal Caufe 
A<5ls not by partial, but by general laws. 
And makes what Happinefs we juftly call 
Subfift not in the good of one, but all. 
There's not a bleflmg individuals fjnd, 
But fomc way leans and hearkens to tlie kind. 
No bandit fierce^ no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavcrn'd hermit, refts felf-fatisfied : 
Who nioft to £hun pr hate mankind pretendj 
iSceJc an admirer, oi^ would fix ^ friend : 
Ab{lra<5l what others feci, what others think, 
All pleafures fickcn, and all glories fink ; 
Eacli has his Iharc ; and who would more obtain 
Shall find, die plcaiure pays not half tlie paiii^ 

! I I ggrrrr 

LESSON IV. 

CONTIMUFD. 

ORDER is Heaven's firft law, and this confeft. 
Some arc, and muft be, greater than the reft, 
More rich, more wife ; but who infers from hence 
Tliat fuch are happier^ iliockiaU common fenfc 

Heaven 
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Heaven to mankind impartial we confefs. 

If all are equal in their happinefs : 

But mutual wants this happinefs increafe ; 

All nature's difference .keeps all nature's peace. 

Conditioni circumftance is not the thing ; 

Bllfs is the lame in fubjeft or in king : 

In who obtain defence, or who defend, 

In him who is, Or him who finds a friend t 

Heaven breathes through ev'ry member of the whole 

One common blefllng, as one common foul. 

But fortune's gifts if each alike pofTefs'd, 

And each were equal, muft not all conteft ? 

If then to all men Happinefs was meant, 

God in Externals could not place content. 



LESSON V* 

Continued* 

KNOW, all the good that individuals find, 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind^ 
Reafon's whole pleafure, all the joy? of ftitfe, 
Lie in three words, Healthy PeacftSOid Competence i 
But health confifts with temperance alone ; ' 
And peac*, Oh virtue ! peace is all thy own. 
The good or bad the gifts of fortune gairf!; 
But thefe lefs tafte them as they worfe obtain. 
Say, in purfuit of profit or delight 
Who rilk the moft, that take wrong means or riglit ? 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleft or curft. 
Which meets contempt, or which compaflion fir ft ? 
Count all the advantage profp'rous vice attaint, 
'Tis but what Virtue flies from, and difdains ; 
And grant the bad what happinefs they would, 
One they muft want, which is, to pafs for good. 
Oh blind to truth, and God's whole fcheme below, 
Who fancy blifs to vice, to virtue woe ! 
Who fees and follows that great fcheme the beft, 
Beft knows the blefiing, and will moft be bleft. 

LESSON 
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LESSON VL 
Continued. 

WHATEVER is, is right— This world 'tis true, 
Was made for Cjefar — but for Titus too ; 
And which more bleft ? who chained his country, fay, 
Or he whofe virtue figh'd to lofe a day I 
" But fometimes virtue ftarves while vice la fei." 
What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread f 
That vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil ; 
llie knave deferves it when he tills the foil. I 

The knave deferves it when he tempts the main, 1 

Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gaint 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand is o'er i 
" No — ftall the good want health, the good want power ?" 
Add health and power, and every earthly thing : 
•*„ Why bounded power ? why private ? why no king i 
•• Nay, why external for internal given ? 
•• Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven :*' 
Who aik ai)d reafon thus» will fcarce conceive 
God gives enough, while be has more to give ! 
Immenfe the power, iimnen'fe were tJije demand ; 
Say, at what part ofwtore will they (bua4 1 



LESSON VIL 

Continued. 

SEE the fole blifs Heaven could on all beftow ! 
Which who but feels can tafte, but thinks can know | 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind, 
Tlie bad mud mifs, the good, untaught, will find ; 
Slave to no fed, who takes no private road, 
But luoks through nature up to nature's God ; 
Purfues that chain which links the immenfe defign, 
join:> heaven and earth, and mortal and divine ; 
wees that no being any blifs can know. 
Bat touches feme above and fome below ; 
I-.earns, from this union of the rifing whole^ 
The firfl, X-^ii piirpofe of the human foul ; 
J\i\d knows where faith, law, morals, all began. 
All end, in love of God; and love of man. Pops. 

LESSON 
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LESSON VIII. 

Each pleased with his own Condition. 
HATE'ER the paflion, knowledge, fame, or pelfj 



Not one will change his neighbour with himfelf. 
*nie learn'd is happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more j 
The rich is happy in the plenty given, 
The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing. 
The fot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The ftarving chymift in his golden views 
Supremely bleft ; the poet in his Mufe. 
See fome ftrange comfort every ftate attend^ 
And pride, bettow'd on all, a common friend 2 
See fome fit paffion every age fupply ; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 



LESSON IX. 

J CONTINUJED. 

BEHOLD the child, by nature** kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a llraw ; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, Hut as empty quite ; ^^ ^ 
Scarfs, garters, gold amul'e his riper Ilag^ 
And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age ; 
PleasM with this bauble ftill, as that before ; 
*Till tir'd he flecps, and Life's pooi play is o'en 
Meanwhile Opinion gilds with varying rays 
Thofe painted clouds that beautify our days $ 
Each want of Happinefs by Hope fupplied. 
And each vacuity of Senfe by Pride 2 
Thefe build as fafi as knowledge can de(lroy> 
In folly's cup ftlU laughs tlie bubble, joy : 
One profpedt loft, another ftill we gain ; 
And not a vanity is given in vain. 
E'en mean Self-love becomes, by force divinei 
The fcale to meafure others wants by thine. 
See ! and confefs, one comfort ftill mu&L rife ; 
'Tis this«<--tho' Man's a fool^ yet Cod is wife. Po?E| 

L a \Xa.%Q;^^ 
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LESSON X. 
Honour and Shame. 

• 

HONOUR and fhame from no $:ondition rife ; 
Aft well your part, there all the hpnour lies. 
Fortune in men has fome fmall difference made ; 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade : 
The cobler apron'd, and the parfon gown*d ; 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown*d. 
" What differ more (you fay) than crown and cowl i 
1*11 tell you, friend ; a wife man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch adts the monk) 
Or, cobler-like, the parfon will be drunk, 
Worth makf s the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The reft is kh but leather or prunella. 
Gro ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through fcoundrels ever fmce the floods 
Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools fo long. 
What can ennoble y^//, or knaves^ or cowards ? 
Alas ! not aU the blood of all the Hoiuards* 



LESSON XL 

Greatness* 

LOOK next on greatneis ; fay where greatoefs lies i 
Where, but ampng the heroes and the wife ? 
Heroes sire much the fame, the point's agreed^ 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 
The whole ftrange .purpofe of their lires^ to find 
Or make an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes. 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nofe* 
No lefs alike the politic and wife ; 
All fly, flow things, with circumfpef^ive eyes : 
Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take» i 

• Not ,that tbemfelves are wife, but others weak. 

. But grant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat ; 
'Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villain great : 
Who wickedly is wifcy or madly brave» . : 
Jjs but r2te more a fool| tbe'mor^a knave. 



:• 
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Who noble ends by noble means (4)tains9 

Or failing, fmiles in exile or in chains. 

Like good Aurelius let him reign or bleeds 

Like Socratesy that man is great indeed. Pope, 



s 



- LESSON XII, 
Charity. 
ELF-LOVE thus pufliM to focial, to divine, 



Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blefling thine* 
Is this too little for the boundlefs heart ? 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part ; 
Grafp the whole worlds of reafon, life and fcnfe; 
In one clofe fyftem of bewevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whatever degree ; 
And height of blifs but height of charity. 

God loves from whole to parts : but human foul 
Muft rife from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd, a circle ftraight fucceeds, 
Another ftill, and ftill anodicr fpreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace, , 
His country next ; and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide, th* overflowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind ; 
Earth fmiles around, with boundlefs bounty blefl, 
And Heaven beholds its image in his breaft. Pope. 



LESSON XIII. 

Hope. 

OEVER flcilPd to wear the form we love i 
, To bid the (hapes of fear and grief depart. 
Come, gentle Hoper! with one gay fmtle remove 
The latting fadnefsof an aching heart ; 
Thy voi;et benign enchancrefs ! let me hear, 
Say that for me fome pleafures yet (hall bloom ! 
That fancy's radiance, friendlhip's precious teaf-^ 
Shall fofteui or iball chafe misfartau^'s ^qq\sx%*<^ 
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But come not glowing in the dazzling ray 
Which once with dear illufions charm'd my eye ? 
O llrew no more, fiveet flatterer ! on my way 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die* 
Vi lions lefs fair will foothe my penfive breaft^ 
That afks not happincis, but longs for reft. 

Miss Wilm^ams^ 



LESSON XIV. 

Examples of Antitheses, or OpposmoN;* 

TWO principle; in human nature reign. 
Self-lore to urge, and reafon to reltrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a b^^ we call ; , 

Each works its end — to move or govern all. 

In point of fermons, 'tis confeft 

Our Englilh clergy make the beft- ;; 

But this appears, we mud confefs. 

Not from the pulpit, but the prefs^ 

They manage with disjointed fkill. 

The matter well, the. mamier ill ; 

And what feems paradox at firfl, 

They make the beft> and preach the worS. 

Know, Nature's children all divide her care : 

The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 

While man exclaims, *• See all things for my ufe V* 

" See man for mine !" replies a pamper'd gocrfet 

And jufl as fhort of reafon he mufl fall. 

Who things all made for one»not one for all. Pops. 



LESSON XV. 
Examples of Enumeration of Particulars* 

DELIGHTFUL tafk ! to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to fhoot, .» 
To pour the frefli inftru^ion o'er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening fpirit, and to fix 

Th^ £«a«rQU5 purpofc ia the gloving brcaft. 
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Dread o'er the fcene the ghofl of Hamlet ftalks } < 
Othello rages ; poor Monimia mourns ; 
)^ And Belvidera pours her ibul in love. 
Terror alarms the bread ; the comel7 tear 
Steals o'er the cheek* Or elfe the comic mufe 
Holds to the world a figure of itfelf, 
And ra^s^ fly» the fair impartial laugh* 
Sometimesi (he lifts her ftrairtf and paints the fcenei 
Of beauteous life } whatever can deck mankindi 
Or chilrm the h^arti in generotu Bevil ihow'd* 



LESSON XVI. 

» Examples of Suspension op the Sense* 

HE who through vaft immenfity can piercey 
See worlds on worlds compofe one univerfet 
Obferve how fyftem into fyftem runs, 
What other planets circle other funsy# 
What varied beings people every ftar, 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are* 
In that foft fcafony when defcending fhowers 
Call forth the greens and wake the riung flowers ; 
When opening buds falute the welcome day, 
And earthy relenting, feels the genial ray ; 
As balmy>fleep bad charm'd my cjtres to reft. 
And love itfelf was banilhed from my breaft 5 
A train of phantoms, in wild order rofe, ' 

And, J<^ia^d9 t^s inteUe(3ual fcene compofe* Pops* 



I 



LESSON XVIL 

]^XAMPLEs OF. Parentheses* 

LET us (fince life can little more flipply 
Than juft to look about us and to di«) 
Expatiate free o'er all this fcene of m^n ; 
A mighty maze I but not without a plan. 

His years are young, but his experienee old ; 
His bead unmellowMj but bis judgment ripe j 



Pope* 
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2. Bramatick Poetry, reprefents fadls as paffing befor4 
our eyes. They are either of the grave and affeCiing^ or o' 
the light and gay^ divided into Tragedy and Comedy. Terror ^ 
and pity are the great inftruments of the former ; ridi€ul^^ 
is tlie fole inftrument of the latter. 

3. Lyrick Poem or Ode^ is fuch as is intended to be fung- -^ 
or accompanied with muiick. It may be comprifed undei 
four denominations, ift. Sacred Odts ; or Hymns compoJ 
cd on religious fubjedls. 2d. Heroick Odes ; which are em 

'. ployed in the praife of Heroes, or the celebration ofgreal 
.exploits. 3d. Moral and Philofophical Odes ; where th( 
fentiments are chiefly infpired by virtue, friendihip an< 
humanity. 4th. Fcftive or Amorous Odes \ calculates 
merely for pleafure and amufement. 

4. The Elegy y is a funeral poem^ or mournful fong^ i If 
rejedls whatever is facetious^ fatiricaly or majefiick ; yet is 
fweet^ engaging^ elegant and attra^ive, 

5. PafloraL This takes its name from the Latin won 
pajlorj a " ftiepherd ;" the fkhjcdl of it being fomething ii 
the pajloral or rural life. 

6. Dida^ick or Prefcriptive Poetry, is the writing oi 
precepts embellilhed with the graces and ornaments of po—^ 
etry. 

7. Defcriptive Poetry, is that part of apoem which 
refents adion or being to the life. 

8. The Epijlle, is an eafy and femiliar way of writing' 
in Poetry on any fubjedl, in the form of a letter. 

9. Allegory^ is a fable or ftory in Poetry, in which under 
the difguife of imaginary perfons or things, fome real a6tioa 
or inftru^ive moral is conveyed to the mind. 

10. Fable or Apologue^ is an in{lru<5live Hdtion related ia 
vcrle. 

1 1. Satire ; a Poem cenfuring vice and folly. It is di- 
vided into the jocofe Sindferiotis. The jocoje is that which 
makes fport of vice ^nd folly ; yhtferious is that which deals 
in afperity^ and \^ fever e and acrimonious* 

12. Epigram^ is a little poem or compofition in verfe,^ 
treating of one thing only, and whofe diitinguifhing chaip- 
aftcrs are brevity^ beauty and point, 

13. Epitaph J is a poetick infcription on a monument or j L 
tomb-ftone. 1^ 
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LESSON L 

Happiness* 
HAPPINESS ! onr being's end and aim I 



Godd> Pleafure, Eafe, Content, whate'er thy name > 
bat fomething ftili which prompts the eternal ^gh, 
)r which we bear to live, or dare to die ; 
Tiich ftill fo near us, yet beyond us lies ; 
erlook'd, feen double, by the fool and wife, 
ant of celeftial feed T if dropp'd below, 
y, in what mortal foil thou deign'ft to grow ? ^ 

ir op'ning to fome Court's propitious fhine, 

• deep with diamonds in the Hazx^ing mine ? 
vin'd with the wreaths Pamaflian laurels yield, 

* reap'd in iron harvefts of the field ? 

here grows ? where grows it not ? if vain our ioilf 

e ou^t to blame the culture, not the fori. 

x'd to no fpot is happtnefs fiticere, 

is no where to be found, or ev'ry where : 

is never to be bought, but always free ; 

id fled from rtlonarchs, St, John,' dwells with thee* 






^ LESSON It 
Continues^ 



k SK of the learft'd the way : The learnM arc blind i " 
jL This bids to ferve, and that to fltun mankiad'; 
me place the blifs in adlion, fotoe in eafe ; 
ofe call it pleafure, and coBteattaent thefi: : 
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Some, funk to beads, find pleafure end in pain j 
Some, fwell'd to gods, confefs ev'n virtue vain ; 
Of indolent to each extreme they fall. 
To truft in ev'ry tiling, or doubt of all. 
\Vho thus define it, fay they more or lefs 
Than this, that happiriefs is happinefs ? 
Take nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All ilates can reach it;, and all heads cpnceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well i 
And mourn our various portion:^ as we pleafe, 
^(}ual is common fenfe ai^d common eafe. 



LESSON III, 

Continued. 

REMEMBER, man, the Univerfal Caufe 
A<5ls not by partial, but by gcn'ral law% 
And makes what Happinefs we juftly call 
Subfift not in the goocj of one, but all. 
There's not a blefl^ng iudividualsi find, 
But fomc way leans and hearkens, to the kind. 
No bandit fierce^ no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd hermit, rpfts felf-fatisfied : 
Who moft to (hun pr hate mankind pretend^ 
»SceJc an admirer, or would fix ^ friend : 
Abilradl what others feci, what others think, 
All pleafurcs fickcn, and all glories fmk ; 
Eacli has his fharc ; and who would more obtain 
rShall find, die pleafure pays not half tlie paiii., 



nx 
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LESSON IV. 

CONTIMUFD. 

RDER Is Heaven's firfl law, and thts cdnfeft. 



Some arc, and mnft be, greater thjin the refl, 
More rich, more wife ; but who infers from hence 
'n-dt fuch are happicxi fiiocks <iU common fenfc. 

Heaven 
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Tieaven to mankind impartial we confefs. 
If all are equal in their happinefs : 
Sut mutual wants this happinefs increafe ; 
-AD nature's diflPrence .keeps all nature's peace. 
Condition, circumftance is not the thing ; 
iBlifs is the fame in fubjeft or in king : 
In who obtain defence, or who defend, 
In him who is, Or him who finds a friend .* 
Heaven breathes through evWy member of the whole 
One common bleffing, as one common foul. 
But fortune's gifts if each alike pofFefs'd, 
And each were equal, muft not all conteft ? 
If then to all men Happinefs was meant, 
God in Externals could not place content* 



i^a* 



LESSON V. 

Continued. 

KNOW, all the good that individuals find. 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind^ 
Reafon's whole pleafure, all the joys of (ei^e, 
Lie in three words, Healthy Peacty^aiA Competence z 
But health confifts with temperance alone ; ' 
And peac2. Oh virtue ! peace is all thy own. 
■ The good or bad the gifts of fortune gaixT; 
Bat thefe lefs tafte them as they worfe obtain. 
Say, in purfuit of profit or delight 
Who ri& the moff, that take wrong means or right ? 
Of vice or virtue, whether bleft or curft. 
Which meets contempt, or which companion fir ft ? 
Count all the advantage profp'rous vice attaint, 
'Tis but what Virtue flies from, and difdains ; 
And grant the bad what happinefs they would, 
One they muft want, which is, to pafs for good. 
Oh blind to truth, and God's whole fcheme below, 
Who fancy blifs to vice, to virtue woe ! 
Who fees and follows that great fcheme the beft. 
Bed knows the bleffing) and will moil be bleft. 

iESSON 
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LESSON VL 

Continued. 

WHATEVER is, is right— This world 'tis true, 
Was made for Cjefar — but for Titus too ; 
And which more bled ? who chain'd his country, fay. 
Or he whofe virtue figh'd to loft a day \ 
" But fometimes virtue ftarves while vice V W.** 
What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread f 
That vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil ; 
llie knave deftrves it when he tills the foil. 
The knave deferves it when he tempts the main. 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gaint 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand is o'er I 
« No — ftall the good want health, the good want power V* 
Add health and power, and every earthly thing : 
•*. Why bounded power I why private ? why no king \ 
•* Nay, why external for internal given ? 
*^ Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven :" 
Who afk ax^d reafbn thus, will fcarce conceive 
God gives enough, while b^ has more to give ! 
Immenfe the power, ixmnen'fe were th^ demand } 
Say, at what part qftutture will they (Upd i 



LESSON VIL 

Continued. 

SEE the fole blifs Heaven could on all bcftow ! 
Which who biit feels can tafte, but thinks can knowl 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind. 
The bad muil mifs, the good, untaught, will find } 
»Sliive to no fe6t, who takes no private road. 
But luoks through nature up to nature's God ; 
Purfues that chain which links the immenfe defign. 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine ; 
^/ees that no being any blifs can know. 
Bat touches fome above and fome below ; 
I^carns, from this union of the rifing whoIC} 
The firft, lail ptirpofe of the human foul ; 
j\ nd knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
A'A fixid, in love of God| and love of man* Popb« 

"LESSON 
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LESSON VIII. 

Each pleased with his own Condition. 

WHATEVER the paffion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himfelf. 
The learned is happy nature to explore, 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given, 
The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the blind beggar dance, the cripple fing, 
The fot a hero, lunatic a king ; 
The ftarving chymift in his golden views 
Supremely bleft ; the poet in his Mufe. 
See fome ftrange comfort every ftate attend, 
And pride, beftow'd on all, a common friend : 
See fome fit paffion every age fupply ; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 



LESSON IX. 

. Continued. 

BEHOLD the child, by nature*$ kindly law, 
PleasM with a rattle, tickled with a ilraw ; 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A. little louder. But as empty quite ; -i. ^ 
karfs, garters, gold amule his riper Hag^ 
\xid beads and prayer-books are the toys of age ; 
Pleas'd vrixh this bauble dill, as that before ; 
Till tir'd he flecps, and Life's ppoi play is o'er. 
Meanwhile Opinion gilds with varying rays 
Fhofe painted clouds that beautify our days $ 
£ach want of Happinefs by Hope fupplied, 
ft.nd each vacuity of Senfe'by Pride : 
Fhefe build as faA as knowledge can de{lroy> 
En folly's cup ftlU laughs tlie bubble, joy : 
One proipedt loft, another ftill we gain ; 
And not a vanity is given in vain. 
B'en mean Self-love becomes, by force divine, 
The fcale to meafure others wants by thine. 
See ! and confefs, one comfort dill xnuft rife ; 
Tis this^tho' Man's a fpol» yet God is wife. Poi»B| 
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LESSON X. 
Honour and Shame. 

• 

HONOUR and fhame from £o condition rife ; 
A6t well your part, there all the hpnour lies. 
Fortune in men has fome fmall difference made ; 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade : 
The cobler apron *d, and the parfon gown*d ; 
The friar hooded, ai>d the monarch crown*d. 
" What differ more (you fay) than crown and cowl s 
I'll tell you, friend ; a wife man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch adls the monk} 
Or, cobler-like, the parfon will be drunk. 
Worth mak^ the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The reft is kh but leather or prunella. 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through fcoundrels ever fmce the iBoods 
Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools fq long. 
What can ennoble yi//, or knaves f or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Hoiuards^ 

Poi 



LESSON XL 

Greatness. 

LOOK next on greatnefs ; fay where cpreatnefs lie 
Where, but among the heroes and the wife } 
Heroes ^re much the fame, the point's 3gre€d> 
Trom Macedonia's madman to the Sweck : 
The whole ftrange purpofe of their lireSji to find 
Or make an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not one looks backward, oaward dill he goes, 
Yet ne'er looks forward farther than Jbds nofe. 
No lefs alike the politic and wife ; 
All fly, flow things, with circumfpedive eyes : 
Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take, 

9 Not that tjiemfelves are wife, but others weak. 

. But grant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat ; 
'Tis phrafe abfurd to call a villab great : 
Who wickedly is wife* or madly brave* 
U hat the more a fool| the mor^a kxuvc. 
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Who noble ends by noble means cA>tains9 

Or faiiing, fmiles in exile or in chains^ 

Like good Ji»relius let him reign or bleeds 

Like SocratiSf that man is great indeed. Pope. 
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CHAaiTY. 

ELF-LOVE thus pufh'd to focial> to divine, 



Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blefllng thine* 
Is this too little for the boundlefs heart ? 
Extend it> let thy enemies have part ; 
Grafp the whole worlds of reafon, life and fenfe; 
In one clofe fyftem of benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whatever degree ; 
And height of blifs but height of charity. 

God loves from whole to parts : but human foul 
Mull rife from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but feryes the virtuous mind to wake^ 
As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd, a circle ftraight fucceeds, 
Another dill, and dill another ipre^ds ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace, , 
His country next ; and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide, th' overflowings of the mind 
Take ev'ry creature in, of ev'ry kind ; 
Earth fmiles around, with boundlefs bounty bkfl, 
And Heaven beholds its image in his bread. Po?e. 



LESSON XIII. 

Hope. 

OEVER (kijl'd to wear the form we love ! 
, To bid the ihapes of fear and grief depart^ 
Come, gentle Hope^l with one gay fiAtle remove 
The latfing fadnefs'of an aching heart ; 
Thy voi;ct benign enchancpefs ! let me hear. 
Say that for me (ome pleafures yet fhall bloom ! 
That fancy's radiance, friendlhip's precious teat-^ 
Shall foften, or ihall chafe mlsfortone's slooui^*^ 
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But come not glowing in the dazzling ray 
Which once with dear illufions charm'd my eye f 
O ftrew no more, fiveet flatterer ! on my way 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to die* 
Vifions lefs fair will foothe my penfive breaft^ 
That afks not happincis, but longs for reft. 

Miss Wilh^akS' 



LESSON XIV. 

Examples of Antitheses, or Opposftion* 

TWO principles; in human nature reign. 
Self-lore to urge, and reafon to reltrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a b^^ we call ; 
Each vrorks its end — to move or govern alL 

Foil. 
In point of fermons^ 'tis confeft 
Our Englilh clergy make the bed- ; 
But this appears, we mud confefs. 
Not from the pulpit, but the prefs^ 
They manage with disjointed fkill. 
The matter well, the. manner ill ; 
And what feems paradox at firft, 
They make the beft, and preach the worS. 

.-" Byrjibi* 
Know, Nature's children all divide her care i 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear* 
While man exclaims, " See all things for my ufe f* 
" See man for mine !" replies a pampered goofe s. 
And jufl as fhort of reafon he mufl fall. 
Who things all made for one»not one for all. Pops. 



LESSON XV. 
Examples of Enumeration of Particulars* 

DELIGHTFUL taik ! to rear the tender thought^ 
To teach the young idea how to fhoot, .» 
To pour the frefli inftru^ion o'er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening fpirit, and to fix 

Th^S^ik^rQ\X8 purpofc ia the glowuig brcaft. 
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f ead o'er the fcene the ghofl of Hamlet ftalks } 

thello rages ; poor Monimia mourns ; 

nd Belvidera pours her foul in love. 

^rror alarms the bread ; the comel7 tear 

eais o'er the cheek* Or elfe the comic mufe 

olds to the world a figure of itfelf, 

nd n^&f fly» the fair impartial laugh* 

>metiniesi (he lifts her ftraiiii and paints the fcenei 

: beauteous life } whatever can deck mankindi 

: chilrm the henrti in generotu Bevil ihow'd* 



LESSON XVI. 

« Examples of Suspension op the Sense* 

IE who through vaft immenfity can piercey 
See worlds on worlds compofe one univerfet 
)ferve how fyftem into fyftem runs, 
bat other planets circle other funsy# 
liat varied beings people every ftar, 
iy tell why Heaven haf made us as we are. 
tliat foft fcafony when defcending fhowers 
11 forth the greens and wake the riung flawers ; 
hen opening buds falute the welcome day, 
id earthy relenting, feels the genial ray ; 
} balmy^fleep bad charm'd my cjtres to reft, 
id love itfelf was banilhed from my breaft $ 
train of phantoms, in wild order rofe, ' 

id, Joia'd) this intelle(3ual fcene compofe* Pops. 



LESSON XVIL 

]^ZAMPL£S 0F/.PaRENTH£SES* 

ET us (fince life can little more fupply 
^ Than juft to look about us and to dis) . 
Lpatiatc free o'er all this fcene of m«in ; 
mighty maze I but not without a plan* 

His years are young, but his experience old ; 
is bead unmellow'dj but his judgment ripej 



Pope* 



K\Ai^ 
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LESSON X. 
Honour and Shame. 

HONOUR and fhame from no condition rife ; 
A6t well your part, there all the hpnour lies. 
Fortune in men has fome fmall difference made ; 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade : 
The cobler apron'd, and the parfon gown'd ; 
The friar hooded, ai>d the monarch crown'd. 
" What differ more (you fay) than crown and cowl ? 
I'll tell you, friend ; a wife man and a fool. 
You'll find, if once the monarch adls the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parfon will be drunk. 
Worth mak^ the man, and want of it the fellow : 
The reft is kh but leather or prunella. 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through fcoundrels ever fince the iBoods 
Go ! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools folong. 
What can ennoble y^//, or knaves y or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards^ 



Pop*. 
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LESSON XL 

Greatness. 

OOK next on greatnefs ; fay where greatoefs Ues? 

Where, but among the heroes and the wife i 

Heroes ^re much the fame, the point's agreed, 

Trom Macedonia's madman to die Swede : 

The whole Grange purpofe of their liyest to find 

Or make an enemy of all mankind t 

Not one looks backward, onward ftill he goes, 

Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nofe. 

No lefs alike the politic and wife ; 

All fly, Qqvr things, with circumfpe^ive eyes : 

Men in their loofe unguarded hours they take» i 

9 Not that themfelves are wife, but others weak. 

. But grant that thofe can conquer, thefe can cheat ; 
'Tis phrafe abfiird to call a villab great i 
Who wickedly is wife, or madly brave* . 
Is but the more a fool| vbt moi^a. knave. 



'• 
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Who noble ends by noble means cA>tains9 

Or faiiing, fmiles in exile or in chains^ 

Like good ji»relim let him reign or bleedi 

Like SocratiSf that man is great indeed. Pope. 
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CHAaiTY. 

ELF-LOVE thus pufh'd to focial> to divine, 



Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blefllng thine;* 
Is this too little fjDr the boundlefs heart I 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part ; 
Grafp the whole worlds of reafon, life and fenfe; 
In one clofe fyftem of benevolence : 
Happier as kinder, in whate'er degree ; 
And height of blifs but height of charity. 

God loves from whole to parts : but human foul 
Muft rife from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake. 
As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre mov'd, a circle ftraight fucceeds, 
Another ftill, and ftill anodier ipreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace, , 
His country next ; and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide, th' o'erilowings of the mind 
Take ev*ry creature in, of ev'ry kind ; 
Earth fmiles around, with boundlefs bounty bkfl, 
And Heaven beholds its image in his breaft. Pope. 



LESSON XIII. 

Hope. 

OEVER (kill'd to wear the form we love i 
, To bid the ihapes of fear and grief depart. 
Come, gentle Hoper! with one gay fiAtle remove 
The lafting^adnefs* of an aching heart ; 
Thy voijs, benign enchantpefs ! let me hear. 
Say that for me fome pleafures yet fhall faJoom ! 
That fancy's radiance, friendlliip's precious teai-^ 
Shall foften, or ihall chafe mlsfortone's glQQixi%-<w 
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But come not glowing in the dazzling ray 
Which once with dear illufions charm'd my eye ? 
O ftrew no more, fiveet flatterer ! on my way 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to idie» 
Vi lions lefs fair will foothe my penfive breafl^ 
That afks not happincis, but longs for refl. 

Miss Wilh^aks^ 
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Examples of Antitheses, or Opposmow* 

TWO principles; in human nature reign, 
Self-lore to urge, and reafon to reiirain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a b^^ we call ; 
Each works its end — to move or govern all. 

Pop I. 
.In point of fermons> 'tis confeft 
Our Englilh clergy make the bed- ;; 
But this appears, we muft confefs. 
Not from the pulpit, but the prefs^ 
They manage with disjointed fkill. 
The matter well, the. manner ill ; 
And what feems paradox at firft. 
They make the befl> and preach the woffi. 

. ,^'- Byrjibr. 
Know, Nature's children all divide her care : 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear* 
While man exclaims, *• See all things for my ufe f* 
" See man for mine !" replies a pampered gocrfe s. 
And juft as fhort of reafon he muft fall. 
Who things all made for one» not one for all. Pope. 
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LESSON XV. 
Examples of Enumeration of Particulars* 
ELIGHTFUL tafk ! to rear the tender thought. 



To teach the young idea how to fhoot, „ 
To pour the frefli inftru^ion o'er the mindy 
To breathe the enlivcniHg fpirit, and to fix 

Th^£^u^tQ\X8 purpofc ia the glovmg brcaft. 
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Dread o'er the fcene the ghofl of Hamlet ftalks ; 
Othello rages ; poor Monimia mourns ; 
I^And Belvidera pours her foul in love* 
Terror alarms the bread ; the cornel 7 tear 
Steals o'er the cheek* Or elfe the comic mufc 
Holds to the world a pidlure of itfelf» 
And t9^ii, fl/i the fair impartial laugh* 
Sometlmesi (he lifts her ftraini and paints the fcenet 
Of beauteous life } whatever can deck mankindj 
Or ch^m the hearti in gen^rotu Bevll ihow'd. 

Tmomsoic. 



LESSON XVL 

« Examples of Suspension of the Sense. 

H£ who through vaft immenfity can pierce* 
See worlds on worlds compofe one univerfei 
Obferve how fyftem into fyftem runs, 
What other planets circle other funsy# 
What varied beings people every ftar, 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are* 
In that foft fcafon, when defcending ihowers 
Call forth the greens and wake the riung flowers ; 
When opening buds faUite the welcome day. 
And earthy relenting^ feels the genial ray ; 
As balmy^fleep had charm'd my cares to refl:. 
And love itfelf was baniihed from my breaft $ 
A train of phantoms, in w^ild order rofe, ' 

And, Join'd} this inteUe<3ual fcene compofe* Pops* 
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Examples of. Parentheses. 

LET us (fjnce life can little more fupply 
Than juft to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this fcene of nian ; 
A mighty maze 1 but not without a plan. 

His years are young, but his experience old ; 
His bead unmellow'dj but bis judgment ripci 



Pope* 



K\A^ 
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And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praifes that I now beftow) 
He is complete in feature and in mind. 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

Shakespeare* 
Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power, 
Which God hath in his mighty angels plac'd) ^ 
Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 
/For earth hath this variety from heaven 
Of pleafure fituate in hill and dale) 
I^ght as the lightning's glimpie, they ran, they flew ; 
From their foundations loos'ning to and fro, 
They plucL'd the feated hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods ; and by the fliaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands. MiltoK' 



LESSON XVIIL 

Antitheses.^ 

TRUE eafe m writmg, comes from art, not chance ^ 
As thofe move «a(ieft who have learned to dance^ 
*Tis nat enough no harflmefs gives offence ; 
The found muft feem an echo to the fenfe. 
Soft is the ftram, when zephyr gently blows, 
And the fmooth ftream in fmoother numbers flows ? 
But when loud furges lafli the founding ftiore. 
The hoarfe rough verfe fhall like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ftrives fome rock's vaft weight to throw, 
The line, too, labours, and the words move flow i 
Not fo when fwift Camilla fcours the plain. 
Flies o'er the unbending corn, and ikiiBis along the mairKr 

POFE* 

Good name, in man or woman. 
Is the immediate jewel of their foulsk 
Who deals my -porfe, fteals trafh : 'tis fomethmg, nothing : 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been flave to thoufands. 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 
And makes sne poor indeedr Shakespeare. 

2.ESS0N 
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LESSON XIX. 

Enumeration. 

rIS from high life high chara<$lers are drawn ; 
A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn, 
judge b juft ; a chancellor juftcr ftill ; 
gQwnnftn, learn'd : a birtiop — what you will : 
Lie, if a minifter : but, if a king, 
)re wife, more learn'd, more juft, more every thing. 
'Tis education forms the tender mind : 
[l as the twig is bent the tree's inclin'd- 
aftful and rough, your firft fon is a fquire ; 
le next a tradefman, meek, and much a liar : 
•ni ftruts a foldier, open, bold, and brave ; 
ill fneaks a fcriv'ner, an exceeding knave. ' 

he a churchman ? then he's fond of power ; 
quaker ? fly ; a preftyterian ? four ; 
fmart free -thinker ? all tilings iu an hour. Pope* 



LESSON XX. 

Suspension. 

"TOR fame I flight, nor for her favours call ; 

V She comes unlookM for, if flie comes at alL 

t, if the purchafe coll fo dear a price 

► foothing Folly, or exalting Vice ; 

\d if the Mufe muft. flatter la wlefs fway, 

xd follow ftill were fortune leads the way ; 

', if no bafis bear my riflng name 

It the fall'n rtiins of another's fame : — 

len teach me. Heaven, to fcorn the guilty bays ; 

rive from my breaft that "jhretched' luft of praife. 

ciblemifli'd let me lire,, or die unknown : 

grant me honeft fame, or grant me none. 

POPB. . 

As one who long in pcipulous tltf pent, 

"here houfes thick and fewsers annoy the air, ., 

>rth iffuing on a fummcr's mom to breatlie 

mong the pleafant villages and farms 

djoin'd, from each thing met conceives dellglitj' 

le fineU of grain, or tedded grafs, or kincf 
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Or dairy, each rural fight, each rural found ; 

If, chance, witli nymph-like ftep, fair virgin paft, 

What pleating feem'd, for her now pleafes jnore^ 

She mod, ana in her look fums all delight : 

Such pleafure took the ferpent to behold 

This flow*ry plat, the fweet recefs of Eve »■ 

Thus early, thus alone. Mitrbif. 
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An Epitaph. 

HERE reds his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune, and to fame unknown. 
Fair fcience frown'd not on his humble birthf 
And melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his foul fincfere : 

Heaven did a recompenfe as largely fend. 

He gave to mis'ry all he had — a tear ; 

He gain'd from Heav'n ('twas all he wifli'd)— a friend* 

No farther feek his merits to difclofe. 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 

(There they, alike, in trembling hope repofe) 

The bofom of bis Father and his God. Gray. 
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Friendship. 

HOW pleafant 'tis to fee 
Kindred and friends agreCf 
Each in their proper flatioamovei 
And each fulfil their part 
With fympathizing heart, 
In all the cares of life and love I 

- 'Tis like the ointment {hcd . 

On Aaron's facred head. 
Divinely rich, divinely fweet ! 

The oil tlirough all the room 

Diffus'd a choice perfume. 
Ran through his robes, aud\>\eft Vn^ tttt% 
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Like fruitful fhowers of ram 

That water all the plain, 
Defcendlag from the neighb'ring hills ; 

Suck ftreams of pleafure roll 

Through every friendly foul, 
Where love like heav'nly dew diftils. 

Watt«. 
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Fmendshi?. 

CAN gold gain friendfhip ? Impudence of hope \ 
As well mere man an angel might Ijeget. 
^ove, and love only, is the loan for love, 
^orenzo ! pride feprefs ; nor hope to find 
i friend, but what has found a friend in thee. 
Ill like the purchafe, few the price will pay : 
JLnd this makes friends fuch miracles below. 
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LESSON XXIV- 

Solitude. 

D SACRED folitude 1 divine retreat ! 
Choice of the Prudent ! envy of the Great ! 
^y thy pure ftreain, or in thy waving fhade, 
Vc court fair wifdom, that celeftial maid : 
I'he genuine offspring of her lov'd embrace 
Strangers on earth !) are innocence and peace : 
^lere, from the ways of men laid fafe afliore,. 
Vt fmile to hear the diftant temped roar ; 
liere, bleft with health, with bufinefs unperplex'd, 
!*his life we relifh, and enfure tfae^ext. 'f - 

liere too the Mbfes fport ; thefe numbers free, ' 
^leriaa Eaftbory 1 I owe to thee* 

Young. 

M- LESSON 
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LESSON XXV, 



Th£ Rose. 

HOW fair IS the rofc ! what a beautiful flower ! 
The glory of April and May ! 
£ut the leaves are beginning to fade in .an hour^ 
And they wither and die in a day. 

Yet the rofe has one powerful virtue to boaft« 

Above all the flowers of the field : 
When its leaves are all .dead« .and fine colours are loftj 

Still how fweet a perfume it will yield 1 

fio frail is the youth and the beauty of men, 
The* they bloom and look gay like the rofe ; 

But all our fond care to preferve tliem it Vain ; • 
Time kills them as faft as lie goep» 

Then I'll not be proud of my youth, or my beauty. 

Since both of them wither and fade : 
put gain a good name by well doing my duty : 

OlI^s will fccnt like a rofe when Pjoi dead^ Wa' 
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Beneficence its own Reward/ 
Y fortune (for I'll mention all, 



And more than you dare tell) is fmall ; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my flore^ 
And Want goes fmiling from my door. 
Will forty (hillings warm the bread 
Of worth or induftry diftfefs'd ? 
This fum 1 cheerfully impart j 
^Tis fourfcore pleafures to my heart :' 
And you may make, by means like thefe, 
Rve talents ten, whene'er you pleafe. 
Tis true my little purfe grows light ; 
But then I fleep fo fweet at night ! 
This grand fpecific will prevail, 
WblBB aU the doftor's opiates* faiL 

LESSC 
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LESSON XXVII. 

The Pulpit. 

TlTE pulpit therefore (.and I* name it, fill'd 
With folemn awe, that bids me well beware 
^itK what intent I touch the holy thing) — 
Tbe piilpit (when the fat'rift has at laft, 

S^nitting and vap'ring. in an empty fchool, 

^p€nt all his force and made no profclyte)— 

^ fay the pulpit (in the fober ufe 

^» its legitimate peculiar powers). 

Muft ftand acknowledged, Ai^rhilc the world fliall flandi- 

I'he moll important and effe«5lual guard, 

Support and ornament of virtue's caufe. 

^ere flaods th^^peifenger of truth ; there ftandS' 

^e legate t)f the ikies ; his theme divine, 

^is office facred;,Tiis credentials clear* 

^y him the violated law fpeaks out 

^^s thunders ; and- by him^ in ftrams as fweet' 

^s angels ufe, the''^ofpel whifpers peace. 

^e ftabliflies the fl^fcg, reflores the vyeak^ 

declaims the wanderer, binds the broken hearty 

^nd, arm'd himfelf in panoply complete 

^f heavenly temper, furnifhes with arms 

^*;ight as his own ; and trainsj by ev'ry rule' 

^f holy difcipline, to glorious war, 

f he. lacrameujcalioi^ of God's cled- Cow>£R» 



I. E S S O N xxviir. 

f 
TjjB Petit-Mai TRE Clergyman. 

I VENERATE the man whofc heart is warm, 
Whofe hands are pure^ w&ofe do<5lrin& and whofe life>. 
E)oincident, exhibit lucid- proof- 
That he is bdneft in the faci?ed caufe.- 
Fo fuch I t€ndcr more than mere reQ)c<5t, 
HThofe anions «it]^tfaat they refped themfelves* 
lut, looie in morals, and in manners vain, 
Ij^ converfiitioxLfirivolous^.ia dcef» 

Extreme.^ 
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Extreme, at once rapacious and profufe j 

frequent in park, with lady at his fide, 

Ambling, and prattling fcandaJ as he goes j. 

But rare at home, and never at his books 

Or with his pen,* fave when he fcrawls a card 

Conftant at routs, familiar with a round 

Of ladyfhips, a ftranger to tlic poor ; 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold. 

And well prepared by ignorance and floth^ 

By infidelity and love o' the world, 

To make God's work a fmecure : a flave 

To his own pleafures, and his patron's pride~ 

From fuch apofUes, O ye mitred heads, 

Preferve the church ! and lay not carelefs hands 

On Ikulls that cannot teach, and will u^trleam. 
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The Fopbwh: Clergymam. 

POL LID muft needs to penitence excite ; 
For fee, his fcarf is rich, and gloves are white ;; 
Behold his notes diiplay'd, his body rais'd y 
With wliat a zeal he labours to be prais'd !• 
No ilubborn (inner aWe co with (land. 
The force and reas'ning of his wig and hart.d :; 
Much better plcas'd, fo pious bis uitcnt, 
AVith five who laugh, than fifty who repent i 
On moral duties when bis tongue refines, 
Tivlly and Plcrto are his beft divines ; 
What Matlhe^ fays, or Mfirkii the proof but fmall j* 
Wliat Locke or Clarke afferts, good fcripture all :. 
Touch' d with each weaknefs which he does arraign,. 
With vanity be talks againft the vain \ 
With ollentation docs to meefcnefs guide. 
Proud of his periods levell'd againlt pride ^ '• 
Anibiticufly the love of glory flights, 
Aud danjns the Ioyq of faroc-^foi: which be writes*. 
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LESSON XXX. 

PRIIHB. 

LET Pride be ftifled In th€ bud ; 
The haughty — how unlike to God K 
Abhorr'd by every virtuous mlnd^ . 
As creatures of the meanefl kind. 
This word of evils oft appears 
In fwelling words and fcomful jeerSj 
And with its foal and^ranc'rous breathy 
Shoots pois'hous anrowsj fire and • death ;i 
WhHe fomc low minds their pride expTefs> 
In the vain fopperies of drefs^ 

Pride, like a ruthlefs tyrant, reigns. 
And bmds its flaves in fatal chains ; 
Makes them to truth and duty blinds . 
A gain ft ReHeibn bars the mind. 
Proud men, tneir wifdom deify, 
And the moft facred truths deny : 
This evil hath its thouf^nds driven 
From Virtue's bleffed path, and Heavertf 
Would you that place of glory find? 
Be xpeek and humble in your mind. 
The meek, the Saviour's image bear— ^ 
This Is the robe which angels wear* 
Of what have -fallen men . to boaft ? 
liivolv'd. in guilty by nature loft— 
Their bodies form'd a brittle frame, 
Bound to the duft from .whence they came. ■ 



EfiSSON' XXXL 
The Country Clbucvman.- 

"ItTEAR yonder copfe, v^crc obce th« garden -fmiP3>. 
^\lv And,.ftill, where manyfl^gsu'den flew'rgrows wtld^ 
There,, where a few torn (hvobs the plactf ^.difelofey , 
The village preachet^s medtfft manfien role. 
A man he was to aU the country dear^ ■ 
Aod pai&aj^ ricli«^irith ^fbrty pjounds a year. 
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Remote from towns he ran his godly race ; 

Nor e'^er had chang'd, nor wifh'd to change his place :: 

UnpradisM he to fawn or feek. for power. 

By do(5lrines fafliion'd to the varying hour :. 

Far other aims his heart had leaim'd to prize^. 

More fkill to raife the. wretched than to rife. 

His houfe was known to all the:, vagrant train ;: 

He chid their wand'rings,. but relieved- their paiiu. 

The long remcmber'd beggar was his guell, 

Whofe beard defcending fwept his aged breaft ;, 

The ruin'd fpendthrift,.now no longer proud, 

Clalm'd Icindred there, and liad his claims allow'd^ 

The broken foldier, kindly bid to ftay,. 

Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ;- 

Wept o*^er his wounds, or, tales of forrow done^ 

Shoulder'd his crutch, and (how'd hpw fields were woxif? 

Fle^as'd with hiJs guefls,. the good man leam'd. to glow^. 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe i . 

Careleis their merits or their faults to fcan^. 

His pity gave,, ere charity b^gan^ 
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CeNT1NU£Di 

THUS, to relieve the wretched was his pridiri; 
And e'eM his failings lean'd to virtues- fide :: 
But, in his duty prompt at oVty calli 
He watch'd and wept,.he pray'd and felt for alL. 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new fledg'd oflFspring to the fkies,. 
He try'd each art, reproved each, dull delay,, 
AllurM to brighter worlds^ and led the way.. 
Befide the bed,, where parting, life was. laid, 
And forrow, guilt and pain, by turns difmay'dt 
The reverend champion ftood. At his control^ 
iDefpair and anguiih fled the ftruggling foul :- 
Comfort came down^ the tremUing wretch, to raifc ^ 
And his Jaft faultering accents whifper'd praife*. 
At church, with meek and una£Seded giacei. 
His looks adom'dibe veacrabk j^lact ^ * 



Truth from his lips prevaiPd with double fwayj 
And fools who came to fcofF^.remain'd to pray.. 
The fervice pafl> around the pious man». 
With.fteadf zeal^.each honcft ruftic ran ;; 
^ E'en children followed. with- endearing, wile j. 
And plucL'd his gown^ to fiiare the good man'^ixatle:|; 
His ready fmile a parent*s>warxpth exprels'd ; 
Their welfare pleas'd himi and their cares diArefs'd : : 
To them, his heart, his love,, his gjriefi were^giv-n ; . 
But all his ferious dioughts had.re(l.in heaven^ — 
As fome tall oli£^ that lifts its awful form. 
Swells frotn the vale and' midway leaves the ftorm^ 
Tliough round its bread the rollins; clouds are ipread^.. 
Sternal funlhineiettles on its b^adu . Golosm itb* . 



LESSON xxxiir. 

The. Sabbath. 
: WISE 



Tn all thy facreditiftttutldnsy Lord^. 

Thy Saabaths with peculiar wifdom fhine ; ; 

Fir ft and high, argument. Creation done^ , 

Gf thy benig)! fblicitude for. Man^. 

Thy chiefeft favourite creature. Tinie is- thine :. 

How juft to daim^a part, who giv'ft the whje>le !' 

But oh ! how gracious to aGdgn that part 

To man's fupreme behoof, his foul's.bcft goiod f-, 

His moral and his mental. benefit ; : 

His body's- genial comfort ! Savage elfe,-, 

Untaught, undifciplin!d» in flxaggy pride 

He'd rov'd the wild, amidft. the brutes,.a brutcj 

Ferocious ; to the foft civilities 

Of cultivated life,. Religion, Truth j 

A barbarous ftranger. To. thy Sabbaths tireni 

All hail, wife Lcgifl^tor Y: 'Tis to thefe 

We owe at once the memory of;thy worksy . 

Thy mighty works of Nature^nd of Giace jyir* 

We owe dinine Rslig^on ;. and to the& . 

The decent comelihefs of fecial life'*- 

Revere, ye earthly NE^giftrates, who vMcld' 

The fword of Heavenr-r-the wifdom of Heaven's planf , 

A&diaofti& the Sabbath&of your Qoin- Dont»«. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

Time. 

THE clock ftrikes one : We take no note of time^ 
But from^its lofs. To give it then a tongue». 
I^ wife in man. As if an ang^l fpoke, 
I feel the folema found. If heard aright. 
It is the knell. of my departed hours ; 
Where are they ? with the years beyond the flood :: 
It is the fignal that demands diipatch.; 
How much is to be done ! my hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'dy.and o'er life's narrow verge . 
Look down — on what ? 'a fathomlefs aby is ; , 
A. dread eternity ! how furdy mine I. 
And can eternity belongs to mt, 
sEoor penfioner on the bounties of an hour ?' Yov)rG«- 



L ESS ON XXXVJ 

Matt; 

HOW poor ! how rich ! howabje<5l ! how augufti.^ 
How complicate ! how wonderful is Man ! . 
How pafiing^ wonder He who made him fuch I 
Who cent'red in ourmake fuch ftrange extremes i' 
From different natures, m^rvelloufly mix'd^v 
Conneiflion exquiiite of diflant' worlds ! "♦ 

Diftinguift'd link in being's endleik chain.! ^ 
Midway from nothing to the Deity. ! • 
A beam ethei^eal fullied, and abforb'd !* 
Tho' fuUied, and dtOionour'd, ftill divine !1 
Dim miniature of greatnefs abfolute I 
An heir of glory !. a frail child of duft l:i 
Helplefs immortal ! infedl' infinite [^ 
A worm 1 a god I I tremble at myfclf, 
And'in myfelfam loft ! at home a ftranger. 
Thought wanders up and down, furpris'd, agbafiy.# 
And wond'rinig at her own.:, how reafon reels I . 
O what a miracle to man is man ! 
Triumphantly diftrefs'd, what joy, what drend 1' 
Alternately tranfported and alarm 'dT 
What can preferve my life.? ©r^whafcdcfeoy?: 
An ang^l's-arm can't ^atch me from the 'grave ; ■ 
J#4Siofi& of aneeb caa't cgflfiat »c :thq;c^ 1&ottjKt^ 



■■<■ 
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LESaON XXXVI. 

Address to the Deity. 

OTHOU great Arbiter of life and death ! 
Nature's immortal, immaterial Sun ! 
Whofe all-prolific beam late call'd iile forth 
From darlaaefs, teeming darknefs, where I lay 
The worms' inferior, and in rank beneath 
Tlie duft I tread on, high to bear my brow, 
To drink the fpirit of the golden day, 
And triumph in exigence ; and could'ft know 
No motive, but my Wifs ; with Abraham's joy,. 
'Tliy call I follow to the land unknown ; 
I truft in thee, and know in wbo;n.I truft ;. 
Or life, or death, is equal 5 neither weighs, 
AU weight ia this — O let me live to Thee ! Yoitkg;. 



LESSON XXXVII. 

The REDfEMPTlON^ 

THO* nature's terrours thus may be rcprefs* J, 
Still frowns grim death ; guilt points the tyrant's, 
"Who can appeafe its anguifh ? how it burns ! [fpeari. 

What hand the barb'd, envenom'^d thought can draw I 
What healing hand can pour the balm of peace, 
And turn my fight undaunted on the tomb ? 
With joy, — withgricfi that healing hand I fee ; 
Ah ! too confpicuous ! il is fix'd on high ! 
On high ? — ^What means my phrenzy ! I blafpheme y 
Alas ! how low ! how far beneath the fkies ! 
The Ikies it formed ; and now it bleeds for me— 
But bleeds the balm I want— yet ft-ill it bleeds t 
Praw the dire fteel — ah no !— the dreaJful blefling^ 
What heart or can fuftain ? or dares forego ? 
There hangs all hunun hope : that. nail fupports 
Our failing univcrfe » that gone,. we drop ;. 
Horror receives us, and the difmal wifh 
Creation had been fmotl^r'd in her birth. 
Sarknefs his. curtain^, and his bed the duih- 
When ftars and fun are dull beneath his throne !* 
hi bcavea itiel£ cjsugL fucb. Indulj^ence. dwell I Youngs. 
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At thirty man fufpefts himfelf a fool ; 
Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
Pufheshis prudent purpofe to refolve ; 
In all tlie magnanimity of thought 
Hefol^es ; and re-refolves : then dies the fame. 

Young, 



LESSON XLI. 

Cato's SoilLOC^JV ON THE IMMORTALITY OT THE SoUL. 

IT muft be fo—PIato, thou reafon'ft well ! 
Elfe, whence Shis pleafing hope, this fond defire^ 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or, whence this fecret dread, and inward horrour, 
Of falling into nought ? Why Ihrinks the foul 
Back on herfelf, and ftartles at deftruftioh ? 
*Tis the divinity that ftirs within us : 
'Tis Heaven itfelf, that points out an Hereafter, 
And intimates Eternity to man. 
Eternity ! — ^thou pleafing — dreadful thought I 
Through what new fcenes and changes muft we pafi I 
The wide, the unbounded profpe<5l lies before me : 
But fhadows, clouds and darknefs reft upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
TTirough all her works) He muft delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in muft be happy. 
But when*? or where ? ^Hiis world was made for Cefar. 
I'm weary of conjedlures — this muft end them.— 
Thus am I doubly arm'd. My death and life. 
My bane and antidote are both before me ; 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I inall never die. 
The foul, fecur*d in her exiftcnce, fmiles ^ 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.— 
Tlie ftars ftiall fade away, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature fmk in years : 
But thou (halt flourifh in immortal youth ; 
Unhurt amidft the war of elements, 
The wreck of matter, and tlie ctulh of worlds. Addisov. 
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LESSON XLir. 
Soliloquy of Hamlet on Death. 

TO be — or not to be — that is the queftion. 
Whethef 'tiis nobler in the mind to fnffer 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take up arms againfl a fea of trouble : 
And by oppofing, end them ? — ^To die — to fkep ^ 

No more ? — and, by a fleep, to fay we end 
The heart-ach, and the thoufand natural fliocks 
That flefh is heir to — 'tis a confummation 
Devoutly to be wifh'd. To die— -to fleep — 
To fleep — perchance to dream—ay, there's the rub— • 
For in that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have ftiuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muft give us paufe. — There's the refpedt * 
That makes calamity of fo long life 2 
For, who would bear the whips and fcorns of time — 
The opprefibr's wrong, the proud man's contumely. 
The pang of defpis'd love, the law's delay, 
The infwence of' office, and the fpurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes — 
When he might his quietus make 

I With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear^ 

. To groan and fweat Uitder a weary life. 
But that the dread of fomething after dcjttli 

S[*hat undifcover'd country, from whofe bourne 
o traveller returns) puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear thofe ills wc have^ 

Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus confcience docs make cowards of us all : 
' And thus the native hue of refolution 
j Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caft of ^iought } 
i And enterprifes of great pith and motnent, 

With this regard, their currents turn away» . 

And lofe the name of adbion. Briiil^nftAnt* 



\ 



L E S S O^N "^feLlII. 
Suicide. 

WHAT groan was that ? There took his gl0omy 
On wings impetuous, a black fuUeu Co>\V^ \^\^\^ 
Bla/h;d from h^, with horrid luft q€ de^\^« * 
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But thou be (hock'd while I detc<5l the caufe 
Of felf-afTault, expofe the monfter's birtli, 
And bid abhorrence hifs it round the world. 
Blame not thy clime, nor chide the diftant fun .: 
Immortal climes kind nature never made. 
The caufe I fmg in Eden might prevail, 
And proves it is thy folly, not thy fate. 
The foul of man (let man in homage bow 
Who names his foul) a native of the fkics ! 
High-born:, and free, her freedopi Ihould maintain. 

■ I grant the deed 

Is madnefs ; but the madnefs of the heart. 

And what is that ? our utmoft bound of guilt. 

A fenfual, unreflc<5ling life is big 

With monftrous births, and fuicide, to crown 

The black infernal brood. The bold 'to break 

Heaven's law fupreme, and defperatelj rulh 

Thro' ihcred nature's murder, on their own, 

Becaufe they never think of death, they die. Youn g, 



LESSON XLIV. 

Eve's Speech to Adam. 

MY author and difpofcr, what thou bid ft 
Unargued I obey ; fo God ordains 5 
God is thy law, thou mine, to know no more 
Is woman's happieft knqwlcdge, and her praife.. 
AVith thee converfing I forget all time ; 
All feafons and their change, all pleafe alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riiing fweet, 
V7'irh charm of earlieft birds ; pleafant the ixw. 
When firft on this delightful kncMie fpreads 
His orient beams, on herb^ tree, fruit and flower, 
G)itteriog>with dew y fragrant the fertile earth 
After foift, (bowers ; and fwcet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then filent night 
With this her foleron bird, and this fair moon, 
And thefe the gems of Heaven, her ftarry train . 
But neither breath of morn, when fhe afcends 
With charm of earlieft birds ; nor rifmg fun 



/-^- 
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his delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
tering with dew ; nor fragrance after fhowers ; 
grateful evening ntiild ;» nor filent night 
1 this her folemn bird, nor walk by moon 
flittering ftar-light without thee is fweet. Milton. 



LESSON XLV. 

Henry IVth*s SoLiLan^v on Sleep, 

[ O W many thoufands of my poorefl fubje<5ls 

L Are at this hour afleep ! — O gentle fleep ! 

ire's foft nurfe ! how have I frighted thee, 

t thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down^ 

I fleep my fenfes in forgetfulnefs ? 

{ rather. Sleep, lieft tliou in iinoky cribs> 

n uneafy pallets ftretching thee, ? 

i hufh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy fluxnber^ 

n in the perfum'd chambers of the great, 

er the canopies of coftly ftate, • 

I lull'd with founds of fweetefl melody ? 

lou dull god ! why lieft thou with the vile 

Dathfome beds, and leav'ft the kingly couch 

'atch cafe to a common larum-bell ? 

: thou upon the high and giddy maft, 

up the Ihip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 

radle of the rude imperious furge, 

I in the vifitation of the winds, 

) take the t#ffian billows by the top, i 

ing their monftrous heads, -and hanging them /. 

i deaf'ning clamours in the flipp'ry flirouds, .. *■ 

t, witii the hurlyi, Death itfelf awakes ; 

\ thou, Q partial* SKp'1 giye tiijc repofe 

he wet fea-boy in an hour ii> rude* . 

, in the calmeft and the ftilleft nJ^ht, 

1 all appliances and means to boot, 

y it to a king ? — Then, happy lowly clown ! 

iify lies the head that wears a crown. 

Shakespeare. 

. LESSON 
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Remote from towns he ran his godly: race ; 

Nor e'^er had changed, nor wifh'd to change his place :^ 

UnpradisM he to fawn or feek. for power. 

By dD(5trin£s fafliion'd to the varying hour :. 

Far other aims his heart had leam*d to prizet. 

More fkill to raife the. wretched than to rife. 

His houfe was known to all the; vagrant train ;: 

He chid their wand'rings,, but reliev'd their paixu. 

The long remember'd beggar was his gueft, 

Whofe beard defcendiiig fwept kh aged bread ;, 

The ruin'd fpendthrift,.now no longer proud, 

Claijn'd kindred there, and liad his claims. allow'dC 

The broken foldier, kindly bid to ftay,. 

Sat by his fire, and talk'd the night away ;- 

Wept o*^er his wounds, or, tales of forrow done,. 

Shoulder'd his crutch, and Ihow'd how fields were wont? 

Pleas'd with his gue(ls,,the good man learned to glow^. 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe i. . 

Careleis their merits or their faults to Iban^ 

His pity gave,, ere charity b^gan^ 



LESSON xxxin. 

CeNTlMU£D. 

THUS, to T:elreve the wretched was his pride;: 
And e'ea his failings lean'd to virtues- fide t 
But, in his duty prompt at ev'ty calli 
H€ wiitch'd and wept,, he pray'd and felt for alt. 
And as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt its new ficdg^d oflFspring to the fkies*. 
He try'd eack art, reprovfd each. dull delay,. 
AUuc'd to brighter worlds, and led the way. 
Beiide the bed,, where parting, life was. laid. 
And forrow, guilt and pain, by turns difmay'dj. 
VhQ reverend champion ftood. At his control^ 
J)efpair and anguifli fled the ftruggling foul :- 
Comfort came down> the trembling, wretch to raife ^ 
And his Jail faultering accents wUfpePd praife*. 
At church, with meek and una&ded gvacey:. 
His looks adom'd the ven^ijible j^lact %. ' 



THE KEADrER. - ^^ 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double fwajj 
And fools wlio came to f€o£F» .remained to pray.. 
The fervice paft, around the pious man,. 
Withfteadf zeal^, each honed niftic ran ;, 
^ E*en children follow'd.with- endearing witev. 
And pluckfd his gown^ to ihare the good mau'd-finilc;; 
His ready fmile a parent's>wari}ith exprefs'd ; 
Their welfare ple^'d himi and their cares diArefs'd : : 
To them, his heart, his love,, his gn^S "were^giv-n ; . 
But all his ferious dioughts had. reft. in heaven^ — 
As fome tall- cliffy that lifts its ^awful form. 
Swells from the vale and^midway leaves the florm^ 
Though round its breaft the rolling clouds are fpread^. 
Sternal ionlhlneiettles on its hea£ . GaLD&M itb* . 
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■ 

Tub. Sabbath. 
: WISE 



Tn all thy facred'inftitudons, Lordj. 

Thy Sabbaths with peculiar wifdom fliine;; 

Firft and high<^ argunKnt, Creation done^ , 

Of thy benig)! folicitude for Man^ . 

Thy chiefeft favourite creaiture^ Time is- thine ;- 

How jud ID claim>a part, who giv'ft the wh,ole U 

But oh ! how gracious to a(fign that part 

To man's fupreme behoof, his foul's.beft goiod ;-, 

His moral and his mental benefit ; : 

His body's- genial comfort ! Savage elfe,- , 

Untaught, undifciplin!d, in fhaggy pride 

He'd rov'd the wild, amidft. the brutes,. a hrutej 

Ferocious ; to the foft civilities 

Of cultivated life, Religion, Truth j 

A barbarous ftranger. To. thy Sabbaths tfaenA 

All hail, wife Legiflator Y: 'Tis to thefe 

We owe at once me memory of ; thy worksj .. 

Thy mighty works of Nature^nd of Gtuce ;er* 

We owe divine IIxligv>n ;. and to thefe 

The decent comdinefs of focial lif^'.- 

Revere, ye r earthly N&gtftrates, who vWeld" 

The fword of Heaven^-^the wifdom of Heaven's plani-^ 

And ikoi£U& the Sabhuth&of your Qoi^. Doniv. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

Time. 

THE clock ftrikes one : We take no note of time,-. 
But front its lofs. To give it then a tongue* . 
I^ wife in man. As if an angel fpdke, 
I feel the folema found. If heard aright. 
It is the knell.of mj departed hours ; 
Where are they ? with the years beyond the flood : ; 
It is the fignal that demands difpatch .; 
How much is to be done ! my hopes and fears 
Start up alarm'dy and o'er life's narrow verge 
Look down — on what ?'a fathomlefs abyis ; 
A dread eternity ! how furely mine !. 
And can eternity belong to me, 
.f oor peniioner on the bounties of an hour ? You)rG« 



LESSON XXXV. 

Maw. 

HOW poor ! how rich ! how abje<5t ! how aUguft J.' 
How complicate ? how wonderful is Man ! 
How paffing. wonder He who maile him fuch ! 
Who cent'red in our make fuch ftrange extremes ! 
From different natures, marvelloufly mix'd^. 
Connection exquilitc of diflant- worlds ! '^ 

DidinguiHi'd link in being's endlefs chain.!' 
Midway from nothing to the Deity !• 
A beam etheual fuUied, and abforb'd !■ 
Tho' fuUied, and diftionour'd, ftill divine !: 
Dim miniature of greatnefs abiblute ! 
An heir of glory !. a frail child of duft l~: 
Helplefs immortal ! infed^' infinite !• 
A worm ! a god ! I tremble, at myfelf, 
And in myfelf am loft ! at home a Aranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, ftirpris'd, agba&V* 
And wcnd*ri;>g at her own :. how reaibn reels ! . 
O what a miracle to man is man ! 
Triumphantly diftrefs'd, what joy,, what drefod 1 
Alternately tranfportcd and alarm 'd-! 
Wliat can pjirltrve my life. ? or^ what dt&roj i : 
An angel's arm can't inatch me from the 'grave ; 

Ifftgiozu of angels ca&'t c(0ifiii€ me tb«ie«. YsotMKS^ 
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LESSON XXXVI. 

Address to the Deity. 
THOU great Arbiter of ^ife and death I 



Nature's immortal, immaterial Sun ! 
Whofe all-prolific beam late call'd nfe forth 
From darlaaefs, teeming darknefs, where I lay 
The worms' inferior, and in rank beneath 
Tlie duft I tread on, high to bear my brow. 
To drink the fpirit of tne golden day, 
And triumph in exiftence ; and could'ft know 
No motive, but my Wifs ; with Abraham's joy^. 
Thy call I follow to the- land unknown ; 
I truft in thee, and know in wbo;n,I truft ;. 
Or life, or death, is equal ; neither weighs, 
AU weight ia this — O let. me live to Thee I YoiriiG 



LESSON XXXVIL 

The Redemption* 

THO' nature's terrours thus may be^ reprefs*d, 
Still frowns grim death ; guilt points the tyrant's; 
Who can appeafe its anguifh ? how it burns ! [fpeari. 

What hand the barb'd, enveaom'd thought can draw I 
What healing hand can pour the balm of peacei 
And tummy light undaunted 0^ the tomh? 
With joy, — ^withgriefi that healing hand 1 fee ; 
Ah ! too confpicuous ! it is fix'd on high ! • 
On high ? — ^What means my phrenzy ! I blafphetne y 
Alas \ how low! how. far beneath the ikies ! 
The (kies it forni'd ; and now it bleeds for me-— 
But bleeds the balm- 1 want. — yet ftill it bleeds t 
Praw the dire fteel — ah no ! — the dreaaful bleffing^ ' " 
What heart or can fuftain i or dares forego ? 
There h^ngs a]l human hope :. that nail fupports 
Our falling Univcrfe i that gone,. we. drop ;. 
Horror receives us, and the difmal wifh 
Creation had been fmotl^r'd in her birth. 
Aarknefs his. c,urtain>. and his bed the dull,. 
When ilars and fua are dull beneath bis throae !' 
iht hsavea itielf caa fuch. indulgence, dwell I Ybu^Ci. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

Greatness of the Redemption. 

AND wEat is this ?■;— Survey the wond'rous cure :■• 
And> at each- ftep, let higher wonder rife ! 
" Pardon for infinite offence ! and pardon 
•* Thro' means that fpeak its value infinite f 
•* A pardon bouglit with blood Y with blood divine I 
•* With blood' divine of him I made my foe ; 
** Pcrfifted to psovokc ! tho' woo'd and aw'd,. 
•• Bleft, and chaftrs*?!, a, flagrant rebel ftill ! 
•* A rebel 'midft the thunders of his throne t: 
*• Nor I alone ! a rebel univerfe I 
" My fpecies up in arms K not one exempt l' 
** Yet for the fouleft of the foul he dies." 
Bound every heart ! and every bofom bum !' 
Gh what, a fcale of miracles is here ! 
Its loweft round high-planted o» the fkies ;- 
Its towering fummit loft beyond the thought: 
Gf mrfh or angel ; Oh that I could climb 
The wonderful afcent, with equal praile ! 
Praife ardent, cordial, conftant to high heaveny . 
More fragrant than Arabia facrific'd ; 
And all her fpicy mountains in a flame. Younb;. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

Religion. 

RELIGION'S all. Defcending from its Sire 
To wretched man, the Goddefs in her left 
Holds out this woxld, and m her right» the next : 
Religion l' the fole voucher man is man ; 
Supporter fole of man abov« himfelf. 
Religion ! provideoce^an after-date f' 
Here is firm footing ; here-is'iblid rock; 
This can fupport us ; all is fea befides ; 
Sinks under us ; beftorms, and thea devours y- 
His hand the good man fkftens on the flueSf " 
And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 
Religion ! thou the foul of bappiads | 

AnA* 
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An J groaning Calvary of thee ! There (hine 

The nobleft truths, there ftrongeft motives fting ! 

Can love allure us? or can terrour awe I 

He weeps ! — ^the falling drop puts out the fun ; 

He fighs ! — ^the figh earth's deep foundation fhakes. 

If in his love fo terrible, what then 

His wrath inflam'd ? his tendemefs on fire ? 

Can prayer, can praife avert it ? — ^Thou my all ! 

My dxeme I my infpiration ! and my crown ! 

My ftrength in age ! my rife in low eftate ! 

My foul's ambition, pleafure, wealth ! — ^my world ! 

My light in darknefs ! and my life in death ! 

My boaft through time 1 blifs through eternity I 

51temity too fhort to fpea(k xhy praife, 

I>r fathom thy profound of love to man 1 Youko. 



L E S S O N XL. L/ 

Procrastination. 

PROCRASTINATION is the thief of time. 
Year after year it deals, till all are fled. 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vaft concerns of an eternal fcene. 
If not fo frequent, would not this be ftrangc ? 
That 'tis fo frequent, this is ftranger ftill. 
Of man's miraculous miftakes, this bears 
The palm, « that all men are ^bout to live." 
Forever on the brink of being born : 
All pay themfelves the compliment to think 
They, one day, fhall not drivel ; and their pride 
On this reverfion takes up ready praife ; 
At leaft, their own ; their future felves applauds j 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead I 
Time lodg'd in their own bands is folly's vail ; 
That lodg'd in fate's, to wifdom they confign. 
All promife is. poor dilatory man. 
And that through every ftage : when young, indeedi 
In foil content, we fometimcs nobly red, 
Unanxious for ourfelves ; and only wlih. 
As duteous fons, our fathers wese more wife : 
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At thirty man fufpefls himfelf a fool ; 
Knows it at £ort7, and reforms iiis plan ; 
At fifty chides his infamous delay, 
Pufheshis prudent purpofeto refolve j 
In all tlie magnanimity of thought 
JHefol^es ; and re-refolves : then dies the fame. 

Young, 



LESSON XLI. 

Cato's SOVILOQUV OK THE IMMORTALITY OT THE SoUU 

IT muft be fo-^PIato, thou reafon'ft well ! 
Elfe, whence ihls pleafing hope, this fond defire. 
This longing after immortality ? 
Or, whence this fecret dread, and inward horrour. 
Of falling into nought \ Why Ihrinks the foul 
Back on herfelf, and ftartles at deftrudlioh ? 
'Tis the divinity that ftirs within us : 
'Tis Heaven itfelf, that points out an Hereafter, 
, And intimates Eternity to man. 
Eternity ! — ^thou pleafmg — dreadful thought I 
Through what new fcenes and clianges muft we pafi ! 
The wide, the unbounded profpe<El lies before me : 
But fhadows, clouds and darknefs reft upon it. 
Here will I hold. If there's a Power above us, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) He muft delight in virtue ; 
And that which he delights in muft be happy. 
But when*? or where ? Tliis world was made for C«far. 
I'm weary of conje<5Vurcs — this muft end them.— ■ 
Thus am I doubly arm'd. My death and h'fe. 
My bane and antidote are both before me ; 
This in a moment brings me to an end ; 
But this informs me I uiall never die. 
The foul, fccur'd in her exiftencc, fmiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.— 
The ftars fhall fade aw^iy, the fun himfelf 
Grow dim with age, and nature link in years : 
But thou (halt flourlfti in immortal youth ; 
Unhurt amidft the war of elements, 
The wreci: of matter, and tlie ctu(h of worlds. Annisoif . 
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LESSON XLII. 
SoLiLOQyv OF Hamlet on DfiATHi 

TO be — or not to be — that is the quedion, 
Whethef 'tiis nobler in the mind to AifFer 
The (lings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 
Or to take up arms againft a fea of trouble : 
And by oppofing, end them ? — -To die — to ikep ^ 

No more ? — and, by a deep, to fay we end 
The heart-ach, and the thoufand natural fhocks 
That flefli is heir to— 'tis a confummation 
Devoutly to be wifh'd. To die— to fleep — 
To fleep — perchance to dream— ay, there's the rub—* 
( For in that fleep of deatli, what dreams may come. 

When we have fliuffled off this mortal coil, 
! Muft give us paufe. — There's the refpe<5l 
That makes calamity of fo long life 2 
For, who would bear the whips and fcoms of time — 
* The oppreflbr's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
1 The pang of defpis'd love, the law's delay, 
' The infolence of' office, and the fpurns 
I That patient merit of the unworthy takes — 
\ When he might his quietus make 
i With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardels bearj 
( To groan and fweat under a weary life, 
; But that the dread of fomcthing after desttli 
|-(That undifcover'd country, from whofe bourno 
I No traveller returns) puzzles the will, 
And makes ns rather bear thofe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus confcience docs make cowards of us all : 
: And thus the native hue of refolution 
t Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caft of fcought ) 
I And enterprifes of great pith, and moJnent, 
I With this regard, tneir currents turn away^ ^^j. 
And lofe the name of a^ion. &up^p£Aiit. 
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SUICXDS. 

WHAT groan was that ? There took his gloomy 
On wings impetuous, a black CuUeu{b\iV^ \^\<^\^ 

Blafted from heS^ with horrid luft oC d^t^. * 

N \.xix. 
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But thou be fhock'd while I detc<5l the caufe 
Of felf-afTault, expofe the monfter's birtli, 
And bid abhorrence hifs it round the world. 
Bhime not thy clime, nor chide the diftantfun .; 
Immortal climes kind nature never made. 
The caufe I ling in Eden might prevail, 
And proves it is thy folly, not thy fate. 
The foul of man (let man in homage bow 
Who names his foul) a native of the fkics ! 
High-born, and free, her freedopi ftiould maintain. 

■ I grant the deed 

Is niadnefs ; but the madnefs of the heart. 

And what is that ? our utmoft bound of guilt. 

A fenfual, unreflc<5ling life is big 

With monftrous births, and fuicide, to crown 

The black infernal brood. The bold/to break 

Heaven's law fupreme, and dcfper'atelj rulh 

Thro' focred nature's murder, on their own, 

Becaufc they never think of death, they die. Youn g, 
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Eve's Speech to Adam. 

MY author and difpofcr, what thou bidft 
Unargued I obey ; fo God ordains 5 
God is thy law, thou mine, to know no more 
Is woman's happieft knqwlcdge, and her praife. 
With thee converfmg I forget all time ; 
All feafons and their change, all pleafe alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rifmg fwect, 
V/itb charm of earlieft birds ; pleafant the fun. 
When firft en this delightful lancMie fpreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
G)itteriQg\"with dew r fragrant the fertile earth 
After foft, (bowers ; and fweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; then filent night 
With this her foleron bird, and this fair moon, 
And tliefe the gems of Heaveii, her ftarry train ; 
But neither breath of morn, when fhe afcends 
Willi charm of earlieft birds j nor rifmg fun 



Or 
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On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower. 

Glittering with dew ; nor fragrance after fhowers ; 

Nor grateful evening mild ;, nor filent night 

With this her fblemn bird, nor walk by moon 

Or glittering ftar-light without thee is fweet. Milton. 
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Henry IVth's Soliloquy on Sleep. 

HOW many thoufands of my poorefl fubje<5ls 
Are at this hour afleep ! — O gentle fleep I 
Nature's foft nurfe ! how have I frighted thee. 
That thou no more wilt weigh my eye-lids down^ 
And deep my fenfes in forgetfulnefs ? 
Why rather. Sleep, lieft tliou in fmoky cribs^ 
Upon uneafy pallets ftretching thee. 
And hufh'd with buzzing night-flies to thy flumber^ 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great. 
Under the canopies of coftly ftate, • 
And lulPd with founds of fweetefl melody ? 
O thou dull god ! why lieft thou with the vile 
In loathfome beds, and leav'ft the kingly couch 
A watch cafe to a common larum-belT? 
■ Wilt thou upon the high and giddy maft. 
Seal up the Ihip-boy's eyes, and rock his brains 
In cradle of the rude imperious furge. 
And in the vifitation of the winds. 
Who take the t#ffian billows by the top. 
Curling their monflrous heads, and hanging them 
With dcaf'ning clamours in the flipp'ry flirouds, 
That, witii the hurly^^Death itfelf awakes ; 
Canft thou, Q partial SJK^p 1 give thy. repofe 
To the wet fea-boy in an hour fo- rude* 
And, in the calmeft and the ftilleft ni^ht, 
V^'^ith all appliances and means to boot. 
Deny it to a king ? — ^l^hen, happy lowly clown ! 
Uneafy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Shakespeare. 

. LESiiON 
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LESSON XLVI. 
Richard IIId*s Soliloquy preceding the Battle. 

'r-jpi IS now ihe dead of night, and half the world 

JL Is with a lonely folemn darknefs hung ; 
Yet I, fo coy a dame is deep to me, 
With all my weary courtfhip of 

My care-tir'd thoughts, can't win her to my bed, [ing— 
Though e'en the ftars do wink, as 'twere, with over-watch- 
I'Jl forth apd walk awhile — The air's refrefhing, 
And the ripe harveft of the new-mown hay 
Gives it a fweet and wholefome odour. — 
How awful is this gloom ! — and hark ! from camp to camp 
The hum of either army ftill founds, 
That the fix'd centinels almofi receive 
The fecret whifpers of each other's watch ! 
Steed threatens ileed in high and boaftful neighings. 
Piercing the night's dull ear. — Hark ! from the tents, 
The armorers, accomplifhing the knights, 
With clink of hammers clofing rivets it, 
Give dreadful note of preparation ; while fome, 
Like facrifices, by their fires of watch. 
With patience fit, and inly ruminate 
The morning's danger.— —My fteni 
Impatience chides this tardy-gated night. 
Who, like a foul and ugly witch, does limp 
So tedioufly away. I'll to my couch, 
And once more try to fleep'her into morning. 

■r-^ :;i^ - ShAK£9FEAR£. 
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The Prize of Virtue. 

WHAT nothing earthly gives or can deftroy, 
The foul's calm fun(hine, and the heart-feh joy. 
Is Virtue's prize : a bet tef would you fix ? 
Then give humility a coach and fix ; 
Juftice a conqueror's fword, or Truth a gown, 
Vr Public Spirit its great cure, a crown. 

Weak, 
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bolifh Man ! will Heaven reward us there 
e fame tralli mad mortals wifli for here ? 
T and man an individual makes, 
I'ft thou no^ for apples and for cakes \ 
the Indian, in another life 
.hy dog, thy bottle and thy wife ! 
as dream fuch trifles are aifign'd, 
and empires for a godlike mind ; 
s that either would to virtue bring 
or be dellruftive of the thing : 

t by thefe at fixty are undone ^ 

tues of a faint at twenty-one ! ^ 

horn can Yiches give repute or truft, 
or plcafure, but die good and juft ? 
md fenates have been bought for gold ; 
and love were never to be fold. 
! to think God hates tlie worthy mind, 
er and the love of human kind, 
ife is healthful, and whofe confcience clear, 
he wants a thoufand pounds a year. Pope, 



LESSON XLVIIL 

PiCTUKE OF Slander. % 

HAT mortal but Slander, that ferpent, hath ftung* 
Whofe teeth are iKarp arrows, a razor her tongue ? 
fon of afps her vivid lip loads, 

tic of fnakes with the fpittle of toads ; ^^ 

oat is an open fepulchre ; her Xc'^s v'- 

:hing of vipers, and cockatrice eggs ; ^ r- f 

ig is a fi^rptOB^syiike l^yena ihe'll cry ; - 
le ear (^an adder,. a baffliik's eye r 
^th of a monkey, the hug of a beafy 
id of a paiTOt, th^ chat or a hare*^- 
ig of a magpie, the fiiout of a hog ; 
t of a mole, and ihe tail of a ^c^ ; 
w is a tyger's, her'forehead is bi afs, 
.e hifs of a gogfe, and the bray of an afs. 

N a LESSON 
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LESSON XLIX. 
The Hern. A Fable. 

APAMPER'D Hern,, of lofty mein, in ftate 
Strutting along upon a river's brinks , 

PleasM with her own majeftick air and gate, 
Would fcarce vouchfafe to bow her head to drink- 
The glorious planet that revives the earth, 
Shone with full luftre on the cryftal ftreams. 
Which made the wonted fiflies in their mirth, 
Roll to the fhore to bafk in his bright beams. 
Our Hern might now have taken //i^ or carp<^ 
lliey feem*d ta court her by their near accels; 
But Ite, forfooth, her ftomach not being ftiarp. 
Now pad them by, and flighte4 their addrefs : 
It is not yet, faid fhe, my hour to eat, 
My ftomach is too nice, I muft have better meat. 
So they went off, and tench themfelves prefent ; 
This foiry fifh to* affront me fure was fent, 
Cry'd fhe, and toft her nofe up with difdain ;. 
I ne'er c;in eat a ienck^ cry'd fhe, and toft her nole agai?! 
So they part" off as pike and carp had done ; 
As they x^Xvc'* ^y gudgeons in (heals came on : 
A Hern eat gudgeons I — no it (hall ne'er be faid 
That I to fuch lew diet have been bred. ■ 

^ One of my birth eat gudgeons I — no that fate> 

#r My ftomach is not fo (harp fet. 

Tlicn from them ftrait (he turn*d away in rage,. 
P>UL quickly after found her ftomach's edge ^ 
Then to ihe Ihore (he went in hopes of one. 
But when ihe came, the gudgeons too were gone t 
With hunger preft, (he look'd around foi food. 
But could not find one tenant of theflood. 
At length a ffmil upon the bank fhe Ijpy'd ; 7 • 

Welcome, ddidous bait, rejdicing cry'd, > 

And gorg*d tb^f*aufcous thing, for all her pride, y 



I. E S S O N L. 
' The Gj^umbling Clown. 

BENEATH an oak, a ruftic clown 
Lay lounging in the fliade ; 
Complaining loud of Fon.ut\e's ^ifts. 
And calPd her « pm\a\ yad^.'' Tw^ 
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The works of Providence were wrong, 

And bad was aU in fight ; 
He knew fonie things were wrong contriv'd, 

And he could fet them right. 

For inftance, cry'd the grumbling churl, 

Obferve this fturdy tree ; 
Remark the little things it bears. 

And what dilparity ?' 

Again, obferve yon pumpkins grow. 

And yet th/ir ftalk fo fmall ; 
Unable to fupport their fruit, ^ 

So bulky are tl\ey alL 

Now I, if I had power to do*t. 

Would alter thus the cafe ; 
ITiat this large tree (hould pumpkins bear. 

And acorns take their place. 

He fpoke, and rifmg on his feet. 

Strait from the tree fell down 
An acorn of the fmalleft fize, 

And pitch'd upon his crown. 

Now, fays the traveller, who had heard 

The whole the clown had faid, 
Suppofe this tree had pumpkins borne. 

What would have fav'd thy head I 



LESSON LI. 
Invention of' Letters. 

TELL mc what genius did the art invent 
The livdy .iittjige. pf the voice to paint \ 
Who firft the fecret liow to colo^ found. 
And to give fhape to reafon wifely found ; 
With bodies how to clothe ideas taught ;, 
And how to .draw the picture of a thought : 
Who taught the hand to fpeak, the eye to hear 
A filent language roving far and near ; 
Whofe fofteli noife outftrips loud thunder's found, 
And ft^reads her accents thro' tlie world's vafl round ; 
A voice heard by the deaf, fpoke by the dumb, 

Whofe echo reaches long, lone tlm^ 10 coxcv.^ v 
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Which dead men fpeak, as well as thofe alive^ 
- Tell me what genius did this art contrive ? 

The noble art to Cadmus owes its rife 

Of painting words, and fpeaking to the eyes %. ^Jk 

He firft in wond'rous magick fetters bound ^^ 

The airy voice, and flopped the flying found ; 

The various figures, by his pencil wrought, 

Gave colour form, and body to the thought- 
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The ninetbenth Psalm Parapkrasedv 

THE fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal fky, 
IlLnd fpangled heavens, a ihining frame> 
Their great Original proclaim t 

Th' unwearied fun, from day to day. 
Doth his Creators powtr difplay, 
And publifhes to ev'ry land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening fhades prevail. 
The moon takes up the wondrous tale^ 
And nightly to the lift'ning earth 
Repeats the ftory of her birth i 

Whilft all the ftars that round her bum> 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
' And fpread the truth from pole to pole». 

What though in folomn filence all 
Move round the dark terreftrlaVfcail f 
What though nor real "^oice nor found 
Amid their radiant orbs be found I 

In reafon's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter fortli a glorious voice ; 
Forever finging as they fhine, 
'^ The hand that made us is divine.^'' 
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LESSON LIII. 

Epitaph on Miss. Stanley. « . 
£RE» Stanley ! reft, efcap'd this mortal ftrife, 



Above the joys", beyond the woes of life. 
Fierce pangs no more thy lively beauty ftain, 
And fternly try thee with a year of pain : 
No more fweet patience, feigning oft relief, 
Lights thy fick eye, to cheat a parent's grief: 
With tender art to fave her anxious groan, ' 
No more thy bofom prefles down its own : 
Now well-eam*d peace is thine, and blifs fincere, 
Our's be the lenient, not unpleafmg tear ! 
O ! born to bloom, t^hen fmk beneath the ftorm, 
To fhew us Virtue in her fairefl form ; 
To fhew us artlefs Reafon's moral reign ; 
What boaftful Science arrogates m vain ; 
The obedient paffions, knowine e^ch their part, 
Calm light the head, and Harmony the heart ! 
Yes, we muft follow foon, will glad obey, 
When a few funs have roU'd their cares away ; 
Tir'd with vain life, will clofe the willing eye ; 
*Tis the great birthright of mankind to die. 
Bleft be the bark that wafts us to the lb ore 
Where death-divided friends fhall part no more ! 
To join thee there, here with thy duft repofe, 
£5 all the hope thy haplefs mother knows. 

Thomson. 
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KiPtTJiMi.ON Mrs. Mason. 

TAKE, holy earth ! all that ih)r foul holds dear, . 
Take that beft gift, which Heaven fo lately gave : 
To Briflo^s fount I bore, with trembling care. 
Her faded form. She bow'd to tafte the wave — 
And died. Does youth, does beauty read the line ? 
Docs fympathetic fear Jtheir breafts alarm ? 
Speak, dead Maria ! breathe a ftrain divine ; 
E'en from the grave thou flialt have power to charm. 

Bid 
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Bid them be chafte, be innocent like thee : 

Bid them in duty's fphere as meekly juovc : 

And, if fo fiiir, from vanity as free, 

A s firm in friendlhip, and as fond in love ; 

Tell them, tho' 'tis an awful thing to die, - 

('Twas e'en to thee) yet the dread path once trod. 

Heaven lifts its everlafting portals high. 

And bids " the pure in heart behold their God." 

Masom. 



LESSON LV. 
Ode to Peacb* 

COME peace of mind, delightful gueft I 
Return, and make thy downy neft 
Once more in this fad heart : 
Nor riches I nor powtT purfue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view, 
We therefore need not part. 

Where wilt thou dwell, i{ not with me, 
From av'rice and ambition free, 

And pleafures fatal wiles ? 
For whom, alas I doft thou prepare 
The fweets that I was wont to (hare — t, 

The banquet of thy fmiles ? 

The great, the gay, fliall they partake 
The heaven that thou alone canft make ? 

And wilt thou quit the llream 
That murmurs through the dewy mead^ 
The grove and the fequefter'd fljpd, 

To be a gueft with ihtm^i- ' - 

For theg. I psmted, thcc 1 priz'd, 
Fcr..thcie I gladly facrific'd 

Whate'cr I lov'd before ; 
And ihall I fee thee ftart away, 
And helplefs, hopelefs, hear thee fay-^ 

Farewell I we meet no more ? 

CowpEit. ; 

LESSON 
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LESSON LVL 

Disappointment. 
OW bright was my youth's early mom, 



Ere reflexion had clouded my brow ; 
I feledled the rofe from the thorn, 
And was happy, I hardly knew how. 

I join'd in the fports of the plain^ 
With rapture I heard the bright fong ; 
In the dance, I was firft of the train, 
And was gay eft among the gay throng. 

*Tis true, my heart oft breath^ a figh, 
But it rofe from mild pity alone ; 
If a tear fometimes ftrayM from my eye> 
It flow'd not from griefs of its own. 

No forrow corroded my heart, 
No falfchood awaken'd a fear ; 
For my bofom, a ftranger to art, 
Believ'd every friend was fincere. 

But ah ! thefe fair vifions of youth, 
Difappointment has chas'd from my mind ; 
And the friends, whom I fancied all truth, 
Alas ! can be fometimes unkind. 

I have fcen the bright azure of morn 

With darknefs and clouds fliadow'd o'er ; 

I have found that the rofe has a thorn. 

Which will wound, when its bloom is no mo^^" 

The figh, that from fyqjpathy rofe. 
Now heav5!s not for others alone ; 
And the tear, as it filently flows, 
Confefl'es a ipurce of its own. 
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LESSON LVII. 

Contentment. 

I ENVY not the proud their wealth, 
Their equipage and ftate : 
Give me but innocence and health, 
^ I aik not to be great. 
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I in tills fweet retirement find 

A J07 unknown to kings, 
For fceptres to a virtuous mind. 

Seem vain and empty things. 

Great Cincinnatus at his plough 

With brighter luftre fiione, 
Than guilty Caefar e'er could fiiow, 

Though feated on a throne. 

Tumultuous days and refllefs nights 

Ambition ever knows, 
A ftranger to the calm delights 

Of fludy and repofe. 

Then free from envy, care and ftrife, 

Keep me, ye powers divine : 
And, pleased when ye demand my life. 

May I that life refign ! Mrs. Pilsington. 

f.""l..-5 ' ■ « 

LESSON LVm. 

Contentment. 

NO glory I covet, no riches I want, 
Ambition is nothing to me ; 
The one thing I beg of kind Heaven to grant, 
Is a mind independent and free. 

With paflions unruffled, untainted with pride. 

By reafon my life let me fquare ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply fiipply'di 

And the reft are but folly and care. 

The bleffings which Providence freely has lent, 

I'll juftly.and gratefully prize ; 
Whilft fweet meditation, and cheerful content, 

Shall make me both healtliful and wife. 

•In the plealures the great man's pofleffions difplay, 

Unenvy'd I'll challenge my part ; 
For ev'ry fair obje<a my eyes can furvey 

Contribuus to gladden my heart. 
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Hotir vainly through infinite trouble and ftriftf> 

The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life 

l€ what all, if* they pkafe, may enjoyi 
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The Vanity of Wealth. 

NO more thus brooding o'er yon heapj 
Witn Av'fice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy'd the prefent ftore. 
Still endlefs fighs are brcath'd for morfc. 
O ! quit the madow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treafure. buys ! 
To purchafe heaven, has gold the power i 
Can gold Remove the mortal hour ? 
In life can love be bought with gold ? 
Are Friendfhip's pleafures to be fold ? 
No — all that's worth a wifh — a thought^ 
Fair Virtue gives unbfib'd, unbought. 
Ceafe then on trafh thy hopes to bind ; 
Let nobler vieWs engage thy mind. Johnsok, 
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» 

Th£ Gold£n Mean. 

RECEIVEi dear friendj the truths I teadi^ . 
So '{halt thou live beyond the reach 
Of adverfe fortune's power $ 
Not alwdys tempt the diftant deep, 
Nor always timoroufly creep 
Along the tfeach'rous fliore. 

He that holds ^ the gciJen meafii 
And lives conteiltcdly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pin<fli the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door> 
. Imbitt'ring all his ftate. 

O 'IV^ 
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The tailed pines feel moft the power 
Of wintry blaft : the loftieft tower 

Comes heavieft to the grcnm J 5 
The bolts that fpare the' mountain's fide 
His cloud-capt eminence divide, 

And fpread the ruin round. 

The well-inform'd philofopher 
Rejoices with a wholefome fear. 

And hopes in fpite of pain : 
If winter bellow from the nortli, 
8oon the fwcet fpring comes dancing forth, 

And nature laughs again. 

What if tliine heaven be overcaft. 
The dark appearance will not laft ; 

Expe«5l a brighter jky ; 
The God that firings tlie filver bow, 
Awakes fometimcs the mufes too, 

And lays his arrows by. 

If hindrances obftrudt thy way, 
Thy magnanimity difplay, 

And let thy llrength be feen : 
But oh ! if fortune fill tliy fail 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canvafs in. Cowpek. 



LESSON LXI. 

DoMESTicK Happiness. 

HOW bleft has my time been, what joys have I knowi 
Since wedlock's foft bondage made Jejfy mj own 
tiv) joyful my heart is, fo ealy my cnain. 
That freedom is taftelcfs, and roving is pain. 

Through walks grown with woodbines as often we ftray 
Around us our boys and girls frolick smd play : 
How pleafiTi':!^ their fport. is, the wantm oncis fee. 
And borrow ihcir looks from my Jejy and nte. 

To try her fwect temper, fometimes am I leen 
In revels all day with the nymphs on the green ; 

Though 
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Though painful my abfence, ray doubts flie beguiles, 
And inlets me at niglit with compliance and fmiles. 

What though on her cheeks the rofe lofes its hue, 
Her wit and good humour bloom all the year through ; 
'Hme ftill, as he Hies, adds increale to her truth. 
And gives to her mind what he fteals from her youth. 

Ye ihepherds fo gay, who make love to enfnare. 
And cheat with lalfe vows the too credulous Fair ; 
In fearch of true pleafure how vainly yoil roam ! 
To hold It for life, you mufl find it at home. 
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LESSON LXIL 

Retirement. 
ROM the court to the cottage convey me away. 



For I'm weary •>f grandeur, and what they call ^?f : 
Where pride without meafure. 
And pomp without pleafure. 
Make life in a circle of hurry decay. 

. Far remote and retired from the noife of the town, 

[ ' TU exchange my brocade for a plain ruflet gown ; 

r My friends (hajl be few, 

[: But well chofen and true, 

f And fweet recreation our evening fhall crown. 

With a rural repaft, a rich banquet for me, 
'• On- a mofly green turf, near fome fhady old tree, 
\ The river's clear brink 

i Shall afford me my drink, 

•- And Temp'rance my friendly phydcian fliall be. 

s Ever calm and ferene, with contentment A ill bleft, 

f Not UK) giddy with joy, or vrith forrow dcpreft, 

> I'll neither invoke 

j Or repine at deatli's ftroke, 

; But retire from the world as I would to my rc(l« 
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APPENDIX. 



A SELECTION of WORDS in Modern Ufc, 
arranged in alphabetical Order^ and the 
Meaning of each explained. 



Jx: 



A. 



BAN'DONED, forfakcn 
To abanMon, to forfake 
To abbre'viatCi to fhorten 
To ab'dicate, to rtCxgn 
'i'o abet', to help, encourage 
Abet 'tor, one who encourages 
Ab^edk» mean, call down 
♦Abor'tivc, untimely 
Abridgment, a fliort account 
To abridge, to contra(5b, (hot ten 
Ti) ab'rogatc, to repeal 
Abrupt', fudden, unexpected 
Ho abfcond', to hide, to abfcnt 
'J'o a1>rolVe, to acquit 
To abforb', to fuck up 
To abflain, to forbear 
AbfVe'miouSf temperate 
Ab'tt'nencc, forbearance 
Ab'ftradt, fepai-ated 
To abftratSl', to take away 
Abftru'ce, hidden, <fifficult 
Abyfs, an unfathomable deep 
To accede, to agree to 
To accel'eratc, to haften 
Ac'cffi, admifEon 
Ac'ccflary, aiding, aflifting 
Ac'ceiibry, additional aiding 
Accip'ient, a receiver 
Acdama'tioo, iliouts of applaufe 
Accom'pUce, an affociate 
To accord, to agree 
To accoft, to addrcfs 
Accoutrement, furniture, drefs 
To accoutre, to drefs, to equip 
Ti) accrue, to arifc from 
To accu'mulate, to heap up 
Acer'bity, foumcfs 
Achievement, performance 
To achieve, to perform 



Acid, four 

To acquiefce> to yield to ; to be 

fatisfied 
Acquirement, ^ain, attainment 
Acquifition, gaui by labour 
To acquire, to gain by labour 
To acquit, to fct free " 
Ac'rimony, (liarpnefe 
Acrimo'nious, {liarp 
Acute, (liarp, penetrating 
Ad'age, a maxim 
Addle, rotten 

Adept', complete in any art 
Ad'cquate, equal to 
Adhcdon, a (ticking to 
To adhere, to ftick together 
Adja'cent, bordering upon 
Adieu, farewell 
To adjufl', to regulate 
To admin'ider, to give 
Admiration, wonder 
Admirable, wonderful 
Admonition, counfel, reproof 
To admon'iHi, to warn, repro^ 
Adoption, a free choice of onefiir 

a child 
To adopt, to choofe one for t 

diild, to inherit 
Adora'tion, reverence 
To adorC; to reverence highly 
Adroit, adtive, iktlfui 
Ad'vent, the Coming 
Adverfe, calamitout 
To advert', to attend to 
Adulation, flattery 
Adult, grown up 
Adverfary, one m oppofition 
Advocate, one who pleads for ifl* 

other 
yM'x\3A, Vitlougin^ to the air l\ 
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, complatfant, frank 

:, to move ; to pretend to 

one is not 

ion» artificial appearance 

laviour 

n, love, zeal 

nate, fond, benevolent 

, kindred, relemblance 

:%, plenty, riciies 

t, i-ich, abounding 

izement, greatnefs 

ize, to msdce great 

tt, the whole of feverjd 

ivate, to enlarge 

3n, a fetting upon with 

ce 

»r, the aflaulter 

amazed, ftruck with h6r« 

aAivity 
limbic, a^ve 
ite, to move 
ture, tillage, hufl)aa4ry 
r, cheerfulncfB 
'atchful 
I foreigner 
late, to withdraw 
;, nouriHiment 
e, to affirm, declare 
ice, fworn obedience 
'iate, to leflcn, to lighten 

a daflii^g agaioft 
afer metal mixed in coin- 

e,' to entice 

» a hint, a reference 

le, to have reference to 

confederate 

ion, debate, wrangling 

te, by turns 

ely, in fuccefXion 

tive, the choice out of t\vo 

, height 

n'fis, one wlio writes what 

er di(5lates 

V, to heap together 

ity^pdoubtfulaefs of mcan- 

lous, doubtful 
b be it, fo it is 
>lc, accouncabJe 

Q s 



To amerce, to fine 
Ara'icable, friendly 
Am'ity, friendOiip 
Am'nelly, a general pardon 
Amour, a love inttigiie 
Am'orous, inclined to love 
Amphib'ibust Can Urc in two tU 

cments 
Ample, large 

To amplify, to enlarge ^ 
To amputate, to cut off a limb 
Anal'ogy, refemblance 
Analog'ous,' having analogy 
Anat'omy, cutting up the body 

and explaining the parts 
Anatom'ical, belonging to anato* 

my 
Anarylls, a feparation into parts 
Anarchy, want of government; 

confufion 
An'choret, a Iiermit 
An'ecdote, apiece of fccret hiftory 
Animadverfion, blame, ferious 

confideration 
To animadveit, to cenfure, to 

criticife ^ 

Animation, life ,4p 

To animate, to make alive> to en? 

courage 
Auimof'ity, hatred, ill will ^ 
To annex', to add to the end 
Annihilation, a reducing to aothf 

ing 
To anni'hilate, to reduce to noth- 



ing 



Anniver'fary, yearly return of a 

certain day 
To announce, topublifli 
To annoy, to vex, to difturb 
An'nual, yearly 
Annu'ity, yearly payment 
To annul', to make void 
Anodyne, mitigating pain . 
Anon'ymous, without a name 
Anom'aly, irregularity 
Anom'alous, irregular 
Ant.ig'onift, opponent, rival 
Antwc'deot,-) . ,^ 
Ante riour, J* * 
Anticipa'tion, foretafte 
To antic'ipat'ctto forcUL(k^V^\."4JM; 
\ up \>eToit 
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An'tidote, a medicine T\'hich ex- 

pcrU 
Antiquated, old, out of ufc 
Antiq'uity, ancient times or re- 
mains 
Antique, ancient 
Aperture, an opening 
Aphorifm, a maxim 
Apol'ooy, defence, cxcufc 
'J'o apoi'opzc, to plead in favour 
Apcftropht, turning the courfc of 
fpcccli ; contratSVion of words('-) 
Apothegm, a fliort inftrudaTe fen- 
ten cc 
To appal, to frighten, deprefs 
App<iratus, furniture 
Appa'rtrnt, plain, feeming 
Appellation, name, title 
AppenMix, fomcthing added 
To appertain, to belong to 
Appertenance^ what belongs to 

another thing 
Applaufe, praife 
To iipplaud, to praife 
To apprelieud, to feize, to un- 

d^Aand 
To.i^ropriatCj to dcvote, to ap- 
ply 
To approximate) to approach by 

degrees 
Apropos, pertinently, pitly 
Aptitude, fitnefs 
Aquit^ick, pertaining to the vtsl' 

tCT 

A'qiicous, watery 
Ar'ahlc, th^t may be ploughed 
Arbiter, a judge 
Arbitrary , abfolute, defpotick 
Arcanum, a fccrct 
Architedluic, thefcitnce of build- 
ing 
Archite<Sl, a chicF builder 
Archives, publick records 
Ar'chetypc, original pattern 
Ar'dcnt, hot, zealous 
Ardour, zealj afiR-dlion 
Arduous, hard, difficult 
Ar'id, dry, parched up . 

ArjRoc'racy, government by no- 
hlts 



Arm'ifHee, a cciTation of arms 

Aroma t'ick, fpicy 

Arrant, very bad 

Arrears, ") part of a debt i»- 

Arrcarage, 3 paid 

To arrcR', to fcirc 

Ar'rogance, uobecoming ptide; 

alTuming too much 
Arrogant, proud, haughty 
To arrogate, . to claim t(X> much 
Ar'tificc, a tiick, fraud 
Artific'ial, made bv art 
APpedt, look, appearance 
Afper'ity, roughncfs 
Afpcr'fion, flander 
To aTpcrfc', to fland«:r 
To afpire, to defire eagerly 
AHailRnt, he who iovadei 
To alTail, to attack 
AfTaflln, a fecret murderer 
To afTaflinatc, to murder i'ecrctly 
AiTault, an attack 
To afTauir, to attack 
AiTea^confcnt 
AffiouTty, diligence 
Aflld'uous, diligent 
I'o afUm'tlate, tu make Ukc 
'I'o afluage, to foften, to pacify . 
Aftron'omy, the fclence of the 

(lars 
Aflronom'Ica), belonging to at> 
tronomy 
j Aftrol'ogy, the art of foreteUiog 
by ftars 

Aflrolog'ical, relating to aArologJ 

Afv'lum, a refuge 

Athlct'ick, flrong, bony ; belong* 
Hig to wreQhng 

Athwart,^ acrofs 

At'mofpHere, the furrounding air 

Atonement, a ranfom 

I'o atone, to fatisfy, to appeafe 

Atroc'ity, horrid wtckcdiuit 

Atro'cioiis, wicked, outrageous 

To attain, to gain, to come at 

Attitude, pofture 

At'tributc, a pr«)perty 

To attribute, to afcribe, to itnpCitc 

AN'ax\Qt, c^>N«,VQiMC\\«:f* 



/Ir.TJorrai'ical, rclatingtoatv(ioc-\ Av?.viyvv, Vt ^cwvt ^ ^ ^ 
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Auda'cIouSi bold, daring 
Au'dible, that may be beard 
Auditor, a hearer, 
Auditory, the hearers 
Av'enue, an entrance 
Average, middle proportion 
To aycr', to declare pofitivdy 
To avert', to turn afide 
To augment', to increafe 
Augufl', grand, royal 
Avid^ity, greedinefa 
Avoca'tion, a caHing away 
To avouch, to affirm, to own 
Auro'ra, the morning 
Au'fpice, influence, proteS^ion 
Aufpic'ious, profperous, happy 
Aulier'ity, feverity 
Auftcre, rigid, fevere 
Authentic'ity, geuuixiencfs 
Autlieutick, genuine 
Auxil'iary, helping 
Awry', ai'quint 
A'zure, blue 



Bacchana'liAn, a drunkard 
Bay, an honorary crown 
Beat'itude, blefTcdnefs 
Beatir'ick, heavenly, Miitful 
Beat'ify, to make completely hdp- 

py - 

Behoove, to be fir, to be meet 
Belleslettres, polite literature 
Beliig'crcnt, carryin<5 on war 
Btncdic'tion, a bleiling 
Bentfac'tion, a charitable gift 
Bthcfac'tar, one who does favours 
Bencriccnce, generofKy , 
Belief ictnt, doing good 
Benev'olence, kindnefs, good will 
33enevolcnt, kind.afTetflionate 
Benig'niity, goodncfs, kiodnefs- 
Benign, kind, generous ^ 

Bequefl', fomething left i.y will 
To bcqucAth, to leave by will 
Bias, weight on one fide 
Bigotry, blind Z':al, prejudice 

' Big'ot, one devoted to a certain 
party 
Bil'iovH pcrtdlning to the bile 
Jiillct-dnuXf a Jovc-lcttcr 

Biog'rstphy, a book of li vca 



Blithe, gay, airy 
Bombafl, oig empty words 
Bomba(lick, high fo\mding 
Bot'any, the knowledge of plants 
Bouquet, a bunch of flowers 
Brachial, belonging to the arms 
Brilliancy, lufb'c 
Brilliant, (liining, fparkJing 
To broach, to open, to utter 
Brogue, corrupt fptech, a kind of 

(hoe 
Burlefque, a ridiculing 
To burlefque, to ridicule 

C. 

A cabal', an Intriaije 

Cab'inet, a fet of drawers, a plaoe 

for counfcl 
To cajo'le, to deceive, to flHttcr 
Cal'umny, flander, a falfe charge 
To calum'niatey to accufe falfcJy 
To can'ccl, to blot out 
Candour, fweetnefs of temper 
Candid, white, fair and open 
Canine, belonging to a dog 
Capac'ity, ability 
Capa'ciou.*, wide, large .« 
To capit'Ulate, to furrefider on 

terms 
Caprice, whim, fancy "• ,^ 
Capricious, whimfical * ^ 

Captious, fnarling, pecvidi 
Capuchin, a friar, a woman's cloak 
Capture, taking a prize 
Car, a clMiriot 
Car'dinal, principal, chief 
To carcfs^, to foridle, to endear 
Car'nage, (laughter 
Carnal, fleflily 

Carniv'orous, feeding on flcfli 
I Car'ol, a fong of joy or devotion 
Cadiier, a caili keeper 
Tc ca(hier, to difmifs, to dlfcard 
CafuAlty, accident 
Cafual, accid<:ntal 
Cat'alogue, enumeration of par- 
ticulars 
Cataradt, a fall of water ; a dif* 
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Catechet'ical, by queftion and an- ' 
fwer 

r?.tcgor'ica1, pofitivc, exprefs 
' Cath'olick, general, univerfai 

Catholicifm, univerfal candour 

Ca'vcat, acaation 

Cav'il, a frivolous excufe 

To cav'il, to raife flighty object 
tious 

Cav'ity, a hollow place 

CeilloD, a rcfigningup 

To cede, to yield, to give up 

Celeb'rity, famC) renown 

To celebrate, to praifc ; to com- 
mend 

Cclcr'ity, fwiftnefs 

CeleiHal, heavenly 

Ol'ibacy, a (ingle life 

Cenfurc, blame, reproach 

Cenfo'Tious, fevere, railing 

Cepharick, belonging to the head 

Orulean, blue, /ky-colourcd 

Chagrin, veiation 

Chamadc, beat of drums for fur- 
render 

Champaign, a flat open country 

Chamoiiy a kind of gost 

Chaos, confuGon 

Chaotick, indigeded, confufcd 

Charity, alms, affection, benevo- 
lence 

Charitable, kind, giving alms 

Charlatan, a quack 

Chamel, containing flefh or bones 

Chafm, a cleft, a gap 

ChcVeril, a kid, kid-leather 

Chev'ifance, cnterprifc 

Chicanery, artifice 

To chicane, to prolong a cocteft 
by tricks 

Chime'ra;, a wild fancy, a feigned 
monflcr 

Chinicr'ical, imaginary 

Chiv'aln-, military dignity ; 
kniglithood 
■ Choi'cr, wrath, anger, rage 

Choi'crick, fuU ot anger 

Choir, a band of fingers 
Choral J hrlongmg to a choir 
Chorus, .i number of fiiiger'i 
Chronol'a^', the fciencc of com- 
putin^ time 



Chinir'gica], Ixlongmg to a fur« 

geon 
Chyle, white juice of the (lomach 
Chym'iftry, the a^ of feparatiog 
bodies by fire P^^ 

Cbym'ift, one who pra^fes chym- 
Cinque, the number JSvt 
Circumambient, fwrrounding 
Circum'ference, circuit, circle 
Circumlocu'tion, a round about 
way of fpeaking . nimk 

To rircumfcribe, to indole, to 
Circumfpe<Sl, cautious, watchful 
To circumvent', to deceive, chcai 
Clandcftine, fecret, contrary to 

law 
Clem'ency, merey, mildnefii 
Clem'ent, mild, merciful 
Ciei'ical, relating to the cler;gj^ 
Cli'max, gradual afccnt 
Coadjutor, an affiftant 
Coalit'ion, a union, a jundUoo 
To coalcfce, to join or grow to- 
gether 
Cot 'qual, equal with 
Coer'cion, a rcftraint, check 
Cocr^cive, reflraining, checking 
Coe'val, of the fame age 
Co'gency, force, ftrcngth 
Co'gent, forcible, convincing 
Cogn'iiance, notice, knowledge 
Cogn'ifable, pi^perto be tried 
Cohe'fion, a flicking togethec 
To colicre, to (lick together 
Coherent, confident, fticking •. 
Coin'cidcnce, agreement 
Coincident, agreeing with 
To coincide, to agree wttht to 
meet [equally 

Coilat'eral, fide by fide, related 
CoMeague, a partner 
Colliliou, a fliu king together 
Coilufion, a deceitful agreement 
Collufive, fraudulent, deceitful 
Commemoration, pub lick cele- 
bration [memory 
To commemorate, to prefer ve in 
Commencement, a beginning 
To coTnn\ttvci«L, to bc^iu 
Coti\rRCKv'^\kT«LV«:^ e<:^\?\, \!iT«)i^Kn« 
UouaVAc 
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To comment, to write notes ; to 
CoDuniferation, pity- [explain 
To commiserate, to pity 
Communion, a taking of the 

Xxird's fupper 
To commune, to convcrfe 
Oommuta^ion, a change of one 

thing for another 
To commute, to change 
Compat'ible, confiflent with 
Compen'dium, an abridgment 
Compcn'dious, ihort, concife 
Compenfa'tibn, arecompenfe 
To compenTate, to reward, to 

make amends 
Com'petcncy, a fuiBciency 
Com'petent, fit, qualified 
Competition, a conteAed difpute 
Competitor, a riFal, an opponent 
To compile, to collc«£t and write 

from authors 
Compla'cenc^ plcnfure, joy 
Compla'cent, civil, foft 
ComplHifa^t^ civil, c;.artcous 
Complex, intricate, compounded 

of many parts 
Complicated, entangled, intricate 
To comport, to agrte, to fuit 
To comprefft'. to fqueease together 
To comprifc, to contain, include 
To com'promiJc, to compound, to 

make up ' 
Comptroller, dire<3;or 
To comptrol, to overlook 
Compunction, repentance 
To con, to (ludy, tp think, to 

know 
Concatenation, a linking together 
Concav'ity, hollownefs 
Concave, hollow 
Conceilion, a yielding 
To concede, to yield, to grant 
To concen'trate, to bring into a 

narrow compaft (point 

To concen'tre, to come to one 
To conteft, to contrive 
Conch, a fea-ihell 
To conciliate, to win, to reconcile 
Conciliator, a reconciler 
ConciFutory, tending to reconcile 
Concife, (liort, brief 
To coag'uUte, to run into clot$ 



Concom'itai^t, accompanying 
To concur', to agree in one opin- 
ConcufTion, a fliaking [ion 

To condenfe, to grow clofe or 

thick 
Condign, deferved, merited 
Condo'ience, grief for another*t 

lofs 
To condole, to weep together 
Condu'cive, promoting - 
To conduce, to help; to promote 
Confabulation, a taJking together 
To confabulate, to talk together 
Confe(5lion, afwcet-meat 
Confederation, a league 
Confcd'trate, an ally, an afllftant 
Con'lcrenccy a difcourllng togcth- 
., cr [with 

To confer', to beftow, to dlfcoiirfe 
Confid&nt', one cntrufted with a 
Con'fident, pofitive [fccrtt 

To conlide, to truft in 
Cohfifcation, the fciv.ing of pri« 

vattr property 
Confifcatcd, forfeited 
Ccnf1.igraticn, a^gencral fire 
Con'flia, a ftruaaje 
Con'flucnce, a flowing together 
To confront, to face, to oppofc 
To co;'4 ite, to ItafRe, to convidk 
Congee, a bow, reverence 
Conge'nial, partaking of the fame 

nature 
To conglu'tinate, to glue tO;T;cther 
Congratulation, a giving joy 
To congrat'ulatc. to wifli joy 
Couoru'ity, confiftcncy, fitncfs 
Con^uous, confident, fit, fuitahle ' 
Con'jUj;al, belonging to marriage 
€onjun«^>lou, a union 
To conjure, to enjoin folcmnly 
To connive, to wink at a fault ; 

to forbear [o^ tafte 

Connoiflcur, a critick in matters 
Connu'bial, relating to marriag* 
Coufanguin'iry, relation by blood 
Confecration, a(5t of making fa- 

crcd ' 
To confeorate, to make facrcd 
To cowC\^T\, \.c» ttv^'t ^sxvx v^ 'isv- 

ot\\cr 



I 
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Confo'lrttory, tending to give com- 
fort 
'I\» confole, to give CQin'ort 
'J'n confo'/idute, to harden 
Con fonance, an accord of found 
C'jji'funant, iigrec«thlt', confifttnt 
Cuii/'picuousi chiy to l>e;fccn 
( -onfpir acy, a. plot, a combination 
*I\) confpirc, to plot, agree 
Conipir'atcr, a plotter 
ConficlUtion. a cluftcr of Aars 
Conflit'neut, one who deputes, an 

tlcAor [ty 

OmQrin'gcnt, of a binding quali- 
'J'o conftringc, to Mud, to contract 
Couftrudlion, adk cf building or 

making 
To conftrutft, to build, to form 
Confummation, end, a fulfilling 
To confum'mate, to complete 
Con'tacl, clofc union 
Conta'gion, an iufc<n'on 
Contagious, catching 
Contaminu t;on, pollution 
To coniam'inatc, to pollute, to 
To contemn, to dcfpifc [defile 
Contcnxpla'tion, flu'^y, meditation 
Contcni'plative, iludious 
To contem'platc, to mufe ; to 

meditate 
Contemporary "> of the fame age 
Cotemporary j or time 
Con'text, the gcntral fcrics of a 

difcouife 
C(;ntfXLure, an interweaving 
CoiVii^iu'ity, a meeting fo as to 

touch 
Contig'uous, joining fo as to touch 
Contrition, real forrov.' for iin 
Contrite, truly penitent 
Cou'tumtly, reproach 
C'ontiime'lious, reproachful 
ConiuTion, a bruife 
Convent i%)n, a coming tooct'oer 
lo convene, to come togtlhtr 
'J'o converge, to lend to one \^nnt 
Coiivcrfion, a change of ft.ite 
lo convert, to ci-ufc to change 
Convex, tiling ae the out Hdc of a 

pjohe 
Con vul-ion, proof of guiU 
T(i t:ot}\ii^. to prove l^uUty 



• Conviviality, fcflivicy, mirth 
Convivial, belonging to a fcafi; 

fecial, jovial 
Con\ocaiion, a calling together 
To cor.vokr, to call together 
ConvulQon, irregular and vio- 
lent motion [moliou 
To convulfct to put in Tiolcot 
To Ci>operatt> to labour for one 

end 
Copioufnefs, abundance, plenty 
Copious, abundant, plentiful 
Coquette, a jilting airy girl 
Coquct'ry, deceit in love 
Cordiality, aifcclion, fiucerity 
Cordial, hearty, finccre 
Cornucopia, the horn of plenty 
Corpo'real, having a Ixsdy 
Corpulent, bulky; flcfliy 
Correrative, having a reciprocal 
rcl.ition [cd, and mended 

CorVigible, that may be corrcA- 
To corrob orate, to nrengthen,tD 
CorroTum, a gnawing [confirm 
CorroTive, gnawing 
To eorrcde, t«» eat, to gnaw 
Cofmetick, bc:iuti^ing [time 
Cotcmporary, living at the fame 
To counteract to aC contrary 
Coun'terpartr a correfponaiog 
part [equal weight 

To counterpoise, to oppofe an 
Courant, a light dance ; alfo the 
title of a newfpapcr 
' Courteous, civil, complaiiant 
Courtly, elegant polite 
Coy, modtft, icLrvtd 
Cre'denre, belief 
Crcdu'lity, eaii k.'V of belief 
; Crcd'ulous, Apr to I:tiicvc 
Crcl'ent, iucrcaiuig 
Crcv'ice, a cleft 

Crif)», a critical time ; the height 
j Critc'rion, a nurk to judge by^ 
I a fUud'ird 

• Crude, raw, ind'geftcd 

j Culinary, belonguig to the kitch* 

! en, or cookery 

' Cul'pablc, blanvable, f.^uJty 

\ Cv\\V\d'\f^, CTectffwcdcfirc; 

\ Cut' Um'Y % ^v^^v , c^xOiO- » 
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ill, to cue (hort 
, guard, imprironment 
>us, belonging to the Hdn 
', Bmuficalinflnimeot 
, creed, emblem, type 
, a fuarling philofopber 
I, fnarling 

D. 
Ily, cowardly 
hce', drunkard; a. kchcf 
y, weaknefs 
tl'itate, to weaken 
;ue, the Ten Ckimmand- 
s 

il, numbered by tens 
'imate, to take the tenth 
ipher^ to unfold 
laim, to fptak in publick 
latoiy, declaiming 
ity* A gradual dcl'ccnt 
:ion, a preparation by boil- 
tlon, ornament, drefs [ing 
'orate, to adorn 
iim, decency, order 
:m.H, decent, becoming 
oy, to n^illcad, to cnfnare 
)'it, wafted, worn by age 
•ry, to cry down 
Lion, a taking from 
iuOt, to take from 
:ii)ie, may be inferred 
luce, to infer from 
!m, to judge, to conclude 
a'tion, Haudtr, reproach 
'atorv, (landeroas 
ante, to flaudcr ; to accufe 

:ion, a failing away 
:ive, wanting 
'hble, may be defended 
'five, fcrving to defend 
for', to put off 
cnce, rcfpc<5t, rubmiillon 
tncy, a dtfe^, a want 
cnc, warning ftion 

tion, dcrcriptioo, explana- 
te, ccttnin, limited 
itive, determinate, ezpreib 
fiuc, to explain 
ICC, a chailknge 



To degenerate, togrotv -.vtMfj 
Dejection, a iK-ing call (lov>a 
To dejc'il, to caft down 
To deign, to condefctnd 
DelcvSl'able, delightful 
Dtregate, a deputy [away 

To delegate, to apj.'oirt, to fend 
Del'ctery, dctdly, deflruclive 
Delicious, fwetc, plealing 
To delin'eate, to paint, dcfcnhe 
Delinquency, a faiiure in duty 
Delinquent,. one failed in duty 
Delirium, a raring; light-lieadetl' 
Deliriouff, raving, mad [Qcfk « 

Ddph, fine earthen ware 
Dclufion, a cheat, deception 
Del '1 five, deceitful 
To drlu'de, to deceive [rabble 
Dcm'agogue, the rmgieader of a 
Demeanour, behaviuur 
To demean, to behave 
Dem'erit, an ill deferving 
Demefne, a patrimonial e(bte 
Demife, deceafe [the devil 

Demo'niack, one pofTcffed -with 
Demure, grave ; affeC'iedly modefc 
Dey'izen, a citizen, a freeman 
Democ'tacy, a government of the 
people [racy 

Democratical, relating to democ- 
Denunciation,.a publitk threat 
To denounce, to declare againft ; 
Den'fity, clofencA [to threaten 
Denfe, clofe, compadt 
Dental, belonging to the teeth 
To depiA', to paint, to dcfcribe 
Depofition, a tellimony given in 

writing 
Depo'ntnt, a witnefs upon oath 
To dcpop'ulate, to lay wafle 
Deport uicnt, behaviour 
Dcpofitory, a place where things 
I are lodged [cf another 

1 To depof'ite, to truflui the hands 
To dep'rtcate, to pray againft 
To dcpre'ciatc, to Icflcn in value 
Depredation, a robbing, fpoiling 
Depreffed, cad down 
To dcprefs', to C2t&^crMT^ 

dt^vAt^ to ttsv'^.^'*^ 
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Dcrellc'tion, an utter fbrfaking 
l>eriiion, fcorn; si laughing- (lock 
To deride, to laugh at 
Dernier rcfort, la(l refort 
Derogation, a IclTening.detradlion 
Dtrcg'atory, IcHening the value 
i u derogate, to detraifl, to leiTcn 
'J'o dtfcry, to fpy out 
To defig nate, to appoint 
'i*o dcilfl, to ceafe from 
To dcfpond, to defpair 
To drftinc, to appoint [ftroy 

Deflru^tive, vhich tends to dc- 
^ Dcfultory, unconnected 

Detachment, a party fent oiF 

To detach, to feparate, to fend off 

Dtta'il, a minute relation 

To dctriSt, tb difcover ; find out 

To dttcf ', to difconragc 

Detefbtiou, abhorrence 

To dctcft, to hate, to abhor 

Detraction, flander 

To detract, to IclTen, to flander 

Dct'riment, damage 

Dctrimen'tal, hurtful 

'I o detrude, to thruft down 

Devaflatioti, havock, wafte 

Tc develop^ to unfold, unravel 

To dc'vlate, to wander from the 

way 
Dtvi'cc, contrivance, emblem 
To dcvife, to contrive 
Devoid, deftitute [fucceflion 

To devolve, to roll down, fall by 
l)evotton, piety, worfliip 
Devout, pious, religious 
Dcxter'ity, activity 
DL'x'terous, expert, aCtivc 
Diabol'ical, dcviHlh 
Diadem, a crown [or more 

Dialogue, a difcourfe between two 
Diameter, tlie dlflancc through 

the centre of a circle 
Diametrically, dircCtly oppofite 
Didac'tick, dodtrinal 
Diffidence, want of confidence 
Dli'tident, net confident, diftrud- 
Difiu'i'c, widely Ipread [ing 

Diffu^Cive^ fpreadingfar (folvc 
Tn digcft', to ftt in order, to d\C- 
Z)igr(Slun, a curniog froia ilic 



To digrefs', to turn from thefub- 

jedt 
To dila'te, to entend, to widen 
Dil'atory, flow, flothful 
Dilem'ina, a vexatious alter native 

or choicb [ter 

To dilute, to make thin with wa« 
Diminu'tion, a Icflening 
To dimin'ifli, to make icCt 
Din, a noife 

Direful, dreadfbl, difihal 
To difannul', to make void 
To difburfe, to expend money 
To difcard, to turn away,dilmi6 
Difciple, afcholar 
To difdaim, to difown 
To difclofe, to reveal 
Difcom'fiture, lofs of battle 
To difcomfit, to defeat 
To difconccrt', to onfettle, to dif* 

compofe the mind 
Difcon'folate, fad, wi thout comfort 
Difcreet, prudent, cautious 
Difcrimination, a diflindtion 
To difcrim'inate, to make a dif- 

tindtion [tioa 

Difcufl'ion, examination of a quef- 
To difcufs, to examine, to argue 
To difembo'cue, to flow out 
To disfran'cnifc, to deprive of 

chartered rights 
To dlfgorge, to vomit 
Difguft', averfiou, diilike 
Difguftfi]], naufeous 
To difguft', to give diflike 
Difliabille, an undrefs 
Difhev'elcd, difotderly, loofc 
Disjuudlion, a disjoining 
DisJunClite, fcparating 
Difk, the face of the fun 
Todifloeate, to put out of joint 
Difpar'agement, difgrace 
Dil'(>ar'ity, inequality 
DifpafHonate, cool, caliti 
To difpcl, to drive away 
Difpenfation, a diftributioa 
To difpenfe, to diftnbute, to ci* 

empt,to excui^ 
DiflTeClion, the a<5b of feparatiflt 
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uhition^ a diflemhlmg 

iiar, onlike 

ition, extravagant fjf)cnding 

Tipate, to'dtfpcrfe ; to fpend 

avagantly 

j'tion, adi0blvtng-; death 

uble, that may be diflblvcd 

utc, loofe, debauched 

lant, difcordant 

tion, an enlarging 

lend, to ftret'ch out 

h, a couple of vetfcs 

lii', to drop, to flow gently 

ftort, to twift'; defoi'm 

J, ftindry, fcveral [traryjf 

fe, yarions, diffh*ent, con- 

Gty, difference, variety 

ver'fify, to variegate 

(ion, a turning a(ide 

vert, to turn afide ; to en- 

ain 

veft', to ftrip^ make naked 

ation, a foretelling 

nne, to foretell 

c, heavenly 

lal, daily 

vulge, to difclofe 

le, eafy to be taught 

ment, diredlion,inflru(5lioti 

la, an edabliHied principle 

at'ical, pofitive 

ftick, relatii^ to home 

:ion, a gift 

►r, a giver 

lant, flceping 

I'ogy, a giving glory to God 

la, a play 

at'ick, theatrical 

ry, difmal> mournful 

1, a fool, an idiot 

bus, 4pubtful 

ile, pliable, tradlable 

il'cify, to fwceten [(heet 

ec'imo, having i« leaves to a 

cate, an exadt copy 

c'ity, double dealing; deceit 






I 



k. 



habitual drunken- 
nefs 



Ecccn'trick, irregular 
£ch'o, a found returned 
Eclat, fplendour, luftr^ 
EclaircinVment, explanation 
Ec'Iog^ie, a paf^pral poeiii 
Econom'ical, frugal, prudent 
Econ'omy, prudent management 
Ec'ftacv, excellivejoy 
Ecftat'ick, enfaptured 
E'didt, a proclamitit>a 
Ed'iHce* a building 
To effa'ce, to blot, deface 
EfFccSbive, able to produce cffecb 
£ffem'inacy,Ydftncrs ; loofc plea(^ 

ure 
EfFem'inate, tender, voluptuous 
EffervefceAce, a boiling up 
£ffica'cioti8, po\Krerful 
Efficacy, power to cfftdl 
Efficient, producing efFe(5l8 
Effigy, an image, a refemblancc 
EiHorcfccnee, a Ulowng out as a 

flower 
Efflux, a flowing out v 

Effort, a ftruggle 
ElTurgence^ lurtre, brightnefs 
EfFul'gcnt; bright, fhining 
Efiu'fion, a pouring out 
E'gotifm, felf-commendation 
Egotift, one who praties himfcif 
£grt'giou8> eminent ; (hamefur 
E'grels, a going out 
Eja(fulation, a fheoting out ; a fer- 
vent prayer 
Tocjea', tocaflout [nef« 

Elab'cratc, finiflied with exa<5t- 
To elapfc, to jjUde away 
Elaftic'ity, fpring or force in bodi» 
Elaftick, fpringing back |te9 

Ele<Jlion, choice 
To elect', to choofe ; to fele<St 
EleAivc, capable of being elecflcd 
Bledlri c'ity, attra(5lion without; 
magnetifm [tur 

Elegance, beauty without grand- 
Elegant, neat, nice 



Ion, Si boiling up [centre \ E\evai\otk, ex^aXxaXv^iTv^^vgfxvV^ 
'ic'ity, a deviating from the \ To eVtva.lt, xo rtviJK^ ^^^\^^ 
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Eligibirity, ivorthiaefs to be ! To endue, to fupply with gncn 
Erigibic, fit to be chofen [chofcn I En'trgy, power, force, vigour 
To elope, to run away privately I Energet'iek, forcible, vigoroui 



To clu'cidate, to clear up 
To elude, to cfcape by artifice 
Elu'five, tending to tlude [thens 
Ivlyfium, the heaven of the hea- 
Elyfian, exceedingly delightful 
To emd'ciate, to glow lean 
Emana'tion, the adl of ifluing fiom 
Emancipation, freedom from 

flavcry [flavery 

To emancipate, to free from 
Embargo, a ftop or arreft.of fhips 
Embarraflmcnt, perplexity 
To embarraCs, to<ntangle 
To cmbcl'lifli, to adorn 
To embezzle, to (leal, and apply 

to onc*s own ufe 
Em'biem, apiAurc 
Emblem'atical, alluding ^to 
Embrnfui«, «kn opening in aforti- 
To embroil, to confufe [fication 
J Embryo, any thing unfiniHied 
To emerge, to rife out of 
Emci'gency, great ncccffity 
Emet'ick, provoking vomits 



Em'igtant, going from -one place To cnvcl'op, to fiuround, cover 
to another : En'vy, vexation at another's pro^ 

To tm'igrate, to remove i perity 



Eminence;, htight, hontMU* 
Em'intnt, h'gh ; remarkable 



En'vious, infedVed with ill-will 
To onvi'ron, ^o furround 



Ini'n\inent, hanging over, threat- \ Enviro'ns, places adjacent 

Fp'lck, narrative ; heroick 
Epicu're, one given to luxury 
Epidtmick, > general ; afFcdling 



cning 
iEm'ir'ary, a fccret agent; a fpy 
Emillion, a throwing out 
To < mit', to dart, to iflucout 
Bmollicnt, foftening 
f mol^rmcnt, profit, gain 
EmoUim'cnlil, profitable 
lm(>tion, difturbance of fiiind 
Em'phafis, a remarkable ftrtfs on, 

a word 
Emphpt'ical, ftrong, forcible 
Empyreal, aerial, refined 
Emnlatiim, rivalry, contention 
JF-m'u'or.s, defiring to excel 
To tm'ulate, to rival, to imitate 
ifr.fo'niium, pniife 
Fiiccrcy nij.M'n, once more 



To ener'vatc, to weaken 
Ener'vatcd, weakened, enfeebled 
To enfilade, to fcour the whole 

length of a work with ihot 
To tnf ranch ife, to make free 
To engorge, to Jrwanow,to dcvoor 
To enerofs, to tnonopolize 
To enhance, to >raife the price 
Enig'nta, a riddle 
Euor'mity, great wickedneis 
Enormous, Tcry great or wicked 
Enraptured, tranfportfid with 

.|)leafurc 
To enfue, to follow, to fuccccd 
To entail, to fix an eftatc fo as it 

cannot be transferred 
Entendre, the meaning of a word 
Enthral, to bring into flavcry 
Enthu'fiafm, beat of imaginjitioA 
Enthufiaftick, over jsealous [tioi 
Enthufiaft, one of a hot tmaginap 
To entice, to draw by fair prom- 
Entirt, whole, coirrplete {ifiii 
En'tity, a real "being 



Epidemical, ) great numbers 
Ep'ilepfy, convulfion 
Ep:lep^ick, convulfcd [a plir' 
Ep'ilogue, a Ipeech at the end of 
Epif'copacy, govemment by bifli- 

ops 
Epifcopal, belonging to a bi(hop 
Eprf tolary, relating to letters 
F.p'itaph, an infcription on a tcmb 
Epithet, a word expreffing the 
nature and quality of a thing 
Epitome, an abridgment 
, ' i' o ^\i\\f\m\fe ^ to abri d gc 



Andoumert, ^fis ; \vcaUh gWciv VE\v'o^:WA ^^ ^^'^^^^ 

^ ndow, to em icU . lE.VjVv*uvro!\xi , ^n«v\v:\.% ^1 vnoA 
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Equcftrian, belonging to a horfe 
Equilibrium, equality of weight 
Equivocal, uncertain) doubtful 
To equiv'ocate, to ufe doubtful 

words [time 

E'ra,. an epoch;, the account of 
To eradicate, to pull up by the 

roots 
To crafe, to rub out, to deftroy 
Errat'ick, wanderin£r 
Erra'ta, midakcs made in printing 
Err'our, a blunder^.a miilake 
Isltro'neous, iuiloferroucs 
Erudition, learning 
Eruption, a breaking out 
To tiichcw, to avoid, to £bun 
Efcutcheon, a fhield with arms 
Efcort^ a guard 

To efcort', to guard ; to convoy 
Ef'culent, eatable. 
El'Tay^ an attempt 
To eifay', to attempt [fiance 
HlTence, the nature of the fub- 
Eilential, veryneceffary 
EOimation, efteem, opinion^ 
Eftimable, valuable 
E'ther, puce air 
fithe'real, heavenly ; refined 
Etli'icks, the dodbrine of morality 
Etiquette, ceremonious politeneis 
Etymol'ogy, derivation of words 
'ro evac'uatCy to quit ; to make 

void [news 

Svangeiid, a nieflTenger of gpod 
Evangel'ical, agreeable to the 

goipcl^ [pours 

To evap'oraJte, to fly off in va- 
Eva'Oon, an excufe, Ihuffling. 
Eva'iiYe, equivocating 
To evade, to avoid ; to fhiftoff 
Ev^ot'ual, confequensial 
T-Q. evince, to prove, nuke plain 
Eulogium,-) if 

l«lllOiTt7 \ • 



Eulogy, J 
Eu'charift, the Lord's fupper 
Ku'phony, an agreeable found 
Evolu'tion, an unfolding 
To evolve, to unfold [rclentation 
To txag'gerate,to heighten by rep- 
' Tofxai'perate, to provoke, to en- 



Exceflive, beyond juft bounds 
Excheq'uer, the place where the 

king's money is kept 
To excite, to fiir up 
To exclaim, to cry out againfl; 
Excref'cence, an irregular grow* 
Hxcruciating, tormenting [ing out^ 
To cxcru'ciatc, to torture; to tor* 
- ment [to clear of a fault 

To c xcul 'pate, to clearfromblame, 
Execration^ a cAirfe 
Ex'ecrabie, hateful, accurfed 
To cx'ecrate, to curfe 
Exeget'ical, explanatory [edi 

Exem'plar, a pattern to be imitate 
Ex^emplary^ worthy imitation 
To exem'pli^, to illuftratc 
Exemption, a< freedom from ; »• 

privilege 
To exempt, to free from 
Exhalation, a fumC) ftcam, vapour 
To exhale, to draw or fend out- 

vapours [quite olF 

To exhaud, to drain, to draw 
ExhaufUcfs, inexhauftible 
Exhibition, a fetting forth 
I T-o exhibit, to fliow, to difplay 
To exhil'erate, to make cheerful- 
Ex'igcncy, prefling neceflity 
Exi'le, banillimeut 
Ex'it, departure ; death • 
To exon'erate, to free, diibiirdeif 
Ex'orable, that may be entreated 
Exor'hkant, exceiuve; extrava* 
ExorVlium, an introdu^on [gaot 
Exot'ick, a foreign plant 
Expanfion, a fpreading out [pen 
To expand, to^fpread out, lay o^ 
To €j^a'tiate,\o enlarge upon- . 
1 o ez^c'tohtte, txk^^ftom fbe 

bread by coughing 
Expc'dlcnt, proper, convenient 
Expedition, fpeed ; a warlike cn- 
To expedi'te, to hafteu [terprile 
Expul'ilon, a driving out 
To expel', to drive out 
Expiation, an atoning for a crime 
Ex'piatory, having power to atone 
To ex'piate^ to aioa^ Cvi^ *». r:.\\\s\e. 
To cxv\'*^> x.o>atQ.^x\vR.^vyX\'^^^^^ 



ri^e 



Exceptionable, liable to objec* ^ Exp\^ii' aXw^ 



[tions \ Exp\ia'uoti, covicXajJ^v^tv \vx*xv^;«^ 
[>bjec. \ ExpUu'axw^^cq^x^^^'^^'^-^'^ 
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Expletive, an unnecefTary word 
1 o cx'plicate, tc unfold 
Explication, tending to unfold 
£xplic'it, plain, clear, open 
ExyloGun, a difcharge of gun- 
powder 
To explode, to cry do«n 
To exploic, to feaxch out 
Expofition, an explanation 
Expofitor, an intcrprtlcr 
lo cxpoftulatc, to reafon with 
ExpoPruIatory, reafoning with 
To txpouad, to explain . 
ExpuI'Gon, a driving out 
To expel', to drive aw«»y 
To expunge, to blot out ; to efface 
Ex'ouifiie, excellent^ complete 
Ex'tant, now in being [tion 

Exttm'pore, without premedita- 
Extcmpora'neous, uttered with- 
out premeditation 
Extem'porary, without (ludy 
To extem'porize, to fpeak extem- 
pore [gating 
Extenuation, a lefTtpning or mlti- 
To extenuate, to iefTen, palliate 
Exte'rior, outward [drive away 
To exter'minate, to root out, to 
Exter'nal, outward 
Extiudb', extingutihed, at an end 
To extirp'ate, to root out, d'-ftroy 
Extortion, a wrefting, or drawing 

by force 
To extort, to draw by force 
Extra'neous, foreign, outward 
To cx'tricate, to difentangle 
Extrin'fick, outward (^dance 

Exu'berancc,'bvergrowth ; abun-^ 
EaVheraot, over-abund^iU 
Exultatibo,'^ joy, trioiiiiph 
To cxuit, to rejoice greatly 

F. 

Fah'rick, a building 
To fabricate, to bviilO, taconftrudl 
Fa'blc', a liory deviled for the fake 
Fab*^ulous, feigned [of inftructiou 
F^ce'tiouji, gay, merry, witty 
Facil*ity, eafy in the performance 
Fac'ile, cal'y to be done 
To facil'itate, to make eafy 
Faction, ^ partv in a A'lite, sli^<(:o(^ 



• 

Factious, given to fiadiion ; fei 

tious 
Fal'lacy, a deceitful argument- 
Faila'cious, deceitful 
i^al'lible, Uable to miAake 
Fanat'icifm, religious frenzy 
Fanat'ical, mad, frantkk 
Fanat'ick, ancntbuiiaft 
Fantaf tick, whimiical 
iPariua'ceous, mealy [gredieti 
Farra'go, a confuted heap of i 
Fafcina'tion, an enchantment 
To faf einate, to bewitch } ro e 
FaAid'lOus, difdainful [cha 
Fatigue, labour; toil 
Feaiible, pfaaicable, poffible 
Feat, an exploit 
Feculent,- full of dregs 
Fecun'ditVy fruit/ulnefs 
Fecund, fruitful 
Fed'eral, relating to a league 
F^int, a falfe fliow 
Felic'ity, happinefs 
To fclic'itate, to make happ; 

to congratulate 
Fell, fierce, favage - 
Fel'ony, a capital crime 
Felo'ntous, villauous, wicked 
Fermentation, a gentle and ih 

motion of the particles [be 

To ferment, to work as leavei]i< 

Ftroc'ity, ^ercenefs, cruelty 

Fero'cious, fierce, favage 

Fertil'ity, fruitfulnefs 

Fer'ille, fruitful 

Fer'vcncy, heat, zeal 

Fer'veut, hot, jealous , 

Fervour, heat, zeal 

Fervid, hot, jealous 

Fcflival, a fea(l 

Feftiv'ity, a fcaft.joyfulnefs 

Feftive, pertaining to a feaft,)o; 

Fet'id, ofFtnfive, rank [c 

Feud, a quarrel 

Feudal, held from a lord 

Fibre, a fmall th.read 

Ficliou, a ftory invented. 

Kic'tious, 7 . c • 

rr:.a. „»■ r counterfeit 

Fideh'ty, faithfulnefs 
Fidu'cial, fteady, undoubting 
Fknd, ^ devil 
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, to (leal 

e longing to a fon 

, revenue, income 

c"r, one who colledb the. 

es 

artifice, Aratag^m. 

foppiih 
limited. 
a cleft 

weak, limber- 
Lion, a whipping; 
elet, to whip 
U8) wicked ;.viUaDOiis. 
cy, a burning ; heat, fire 
t, burning, notorious, 
au, a torch, 
u, windy ; empty. 
It, to ftrut about dreiled. 
,.a tafte, a reliih. 

to take offihe ikin 
, furniilicd with, £eathcn 
vift, nimble 
ity, compliancoi. 
If pliant, complying; 

a bending . 
thin ; flight ; ^cak, 
t, nimble; pert; talkative 
belonging to a flower 
fl allied with red 
:ion, motion, change, un- 
nty [uncertain (late 

tuate, to float, to be in an 
', the flate of flowing 
30t folid, flowing 
the place where the rays 
; the centre 
a weak fide ; a failing, 

to defeat 
, leaver 

:nt', tochcrUhi 
lie, to carels 

provifion 
tge, to plunder, 
e, paiTable without boats 
e, tu pal's through a river 
bode, to forctcl [vent 
[lal, to anticipate ; to pre- 
able, terrible, frightful 
ous, accidental 
any mineral or fhell 
;r, to cherifli ; to nurfe 
a fv^uabblc. 

P a. 



Fradture, a breaking: 
Frag'ile, brittle 
Fra'grance, fwcctnefs of fmett- 
Fra'grant, , fweet-fmelling 
To franchife,. to make free 
Frangible, eafily broken. 
Frank, open, (incere 
Frantick, mad. 
Fratcr'nity, a.fociety. 
Frater'nal, brotherly. 
Fraud'ulent, trickifh 
Fj-aught, loaded, filled: 
Fri<fUon, a rubbing togetbeiv 
Frigid'ity, coldneOi, duLneft 
Fxig'id, cold, dull 
Fiivol'rty^ )vaut of importance: 
Friv'olous, trifling 
Fro'ward, ungpvernable. 
To fruAify, to produce fruit 
Fxugarity, gpod hufbandry. 
Fru'gal, i'paringt not prodigal 
Fruit'ion, enjoyment ; pofTeffioiit 
To fruArate, to .ditappoint 
Fugitive, wandering ; .a vagabonds 
To ful'minate, to make a noifcL 

like thunder 
Fulfome, naufeous, ofifenfive. 
FuiK^ion, an office 
To furbiOi, to polifh. 
To furl, to draw up, contra^ 
Fuiion, a melting 
Fii'fible, may be melted 
Futil'ity, want of iblidity 
Fu'tile,, trifling, talkative 

O. 

Gar-ruloua, talkative A- 

To ^afconade, to.boafly to btRm J^* 
Gfludyyiho«¥y ^^:^ . "^- 

Gelid, extremely eotdv 
Genealogy, family dcfcent: 
To.gen'erate, to produce 
Ge'nial, tending to propagation 
GcQg'raphy, a defcription of the 

earth [raphy. 

Geograph'icali belonging to geog* 
Geom'ctry, the fcience of quauti* 

ty, extenHon or magnitude 
Geomtt'r ical, pert aining to geomr 
Germination, afproutiug [etry- 
Ghoftly, like a ghoft ; horrible 
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Gigan'tick, like a giant* 
Gltam, a fudjlcn ilioot of light 
Glee joy, gaiety . 
GIu'mhous, ropy, fticl^y 
To gorge, to i\. allow 
Gor'gcous, fipe, liibw] 



I Hofpitablc, kind to (Irangcrs 
Humaq'ity, the nature of man ; 

bentvolcncc 
Hu'man, belonging to m^n 
Huma'ne, kind ; compaflionate 
Hu'mi<iv wet, moift 



Gormandizer, agrjcatcatcr [ly Humil'ity, modefVy, humblenefs 
I'o go#'mandize, to ^at ravenoul- i HymcHical, pertaining tomarriage 
G;ada'tion, » regular process H} pochondri'ack, 



Gr'imivor(>us, feeding on grafs 
Grapiv'orous, living on grain 
Gratis, freely, for nothing 
Giatu'iiy, a prtrftnt 
Gratu'itous, voluatary, free 
Grat'ulatory, e^c pre fling joy [trc 
Gravitation, a tending to the cen- 
Grccttng. faluiing. congratulating j Jejune, hiingry, empty 
Grima'ce, an air of afie(narion ; Igneous, containing fire 
a wry mouth [ural < Igno'ble, mean, of low birth. 



Hypoth'tfis, a fyfttm framed ujjj*. 

on fuppoiition 
Hypoihci'ical, fuppoftd 



T. 

IdeD^cical, the fame 



Grotcfque, comical, coarfe,urinat 
To gv^arantce, to defend 
Oailc, dectit, craft 
Guitar, a ftringcd inOrumcnt 
Qymnaftick, reiatiug to ftrong 
cxcrcifcs " 

H. 

Hab'it, ftate of a thing; cuftoih 

Habit'uai, cUfK>n\ary 

Hat'cvon^ hftf>py quitt 

Halltiu^ati} praifc ye the Lord 

Harang'ae^ an oration 

To harangue, to make a fpcech 

Har'hingcr, a fore-runner 

Har'lequin, a bufFocjn in a play 

Harmony, agreement in fouiu: 

Harmonipy8,>ytll agreed; muiical 

Hemifphefe, half of the globe 

Hertd'iiaty, dcfcending by inher- 
itance 

Hefitation, apaiifing; ftammering 

Tohcf itate, to panfe ; to ftarr.mtr 

Het'crodox, djffering from tie 
-true church (oppciite I To fn.part, to communicate 

Htteroge'neoue, unlike in nature, I Impeachment, an accufacion 



Ig'nominy, difgrace 

Ignomin'ious, difgracefuji 

Ignora'nius, a foolifli fellow 

lllcgTt,'imatc, born out of wedlocli^, 

Illic'it, unlawful 

Illurniija'tion, brightncfs 

To illume ")^ ,. , ^ 

• II c^o enliphten, to. 

or illvmitie, > , *^ ^ » *-•'' 

To uluminate, J 

liiufion, a falfc f];ow ; mockery 

Illu'livc, deceiving 

lilu'fosy, deceiving, fraudulent 

lUuriraticn, a making clear or ev*. 

ident [p'aiiv 

To illuflrate, to e nlijjht<;n ; totv 

llluf trious, nol !c, eminent 

Imbecil'ity, weakr.cfs 

To imbibe, to drink in 

Iinmac'ulate, unfpctttd 

To immolate, to facrificc 

Immu'niiy, privilege, txemptioa 

Immutable, unchangeable 

To i/Tipairj^ to make worfc 

To impale, to fence In 



To impeach, U) a^ufe by pabJick 

authority 
Impcd'iment, a hindrance 



Hiticous, hurril)le, fliocking 
iii'crarchy, facrtd government 
liihr'ityy gaiety, mirth 

Homogc'acous, of the fame na- \To\n\\vcOve, x.cvV.\uvkr,toobftruA 
ture or kind \To uw^u' ^ \.c\ >:^^^t Kc>v>«c>\^ 

Wo/an '733, gFory to God ' \'Yo\\r.^c^ti., xo\v?kVi^-«v« 

fiofj^itsl'lty, kinducfs to ftrangetB. ^Ivr^wUut^ >j.\i:.t:^*i\i>:\vv'^ 
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lfn|)ercep'tlblc, not to be per-<. 

ccivcd 
Impc'rious, haughty, infolcnt 
Inipcrtincn^d, folly, iutruQon 
Impertinent, mccidiing^ iutralive 
Impcr'vious, unpaffible 
Iinpctuofity, violcncc,Turjt 
Impet'uouB, violent, fiercQ^ 
Ira'jpctus, force 
To impinge, to dafli againfl 
Ixn'piouft, wicked; profane 
Impia'cable, not to be appcafcd. 
Implicit, reding upon another 
To implo're, to afk, to bc/Vcch 
Importu'nity, an eager prefliug or 

«:glng 
Iinpoi^cunate,, incefl*ant in foIicl» 

tation 
To impprtu'nc, tore^ueftearnefl- 

ly and often 
To impo'fe, to «njoi»as a duty 
Im'potencc, a want of ptfw^r 
Ixn'potent, weak, fetble 
Imprac'ticab'e, impollible 
Imprecation, an invocation of evil, 

a curfe 
To im'precatc, to invoke evil 
linpreg'nable, not to be taken 
To imprcfs', to force, to (lamp 
Ijnpruv'ident, wanting thought. 
To impu'gn, to attack 
Im'pu^fc, communicated force 
To impel', to urge forwards 
Im pin 'live, having power to impel 
Inipu'nity) without [luniOiment 
Imputa'tion, a charge, cenfuF^ 
To impute, to charge upon 
To inccn'lc, to provoke [ti^e, 
Incen'tive, an incitement or mo- 
Ijiccntive., encouraging, inciting 
Inc^f'fant, uncealing 
In'cefl, marriage with one who is 

too near akiii 
Tn'cident, a particular event 
Incidcn'tal, happening 
Incilion, a cutting in 
To incite, ty ftir up . 
Inciem'tncy, rouglincfs, cruelty 
Inclem'cut, rough, unmerciful 
incog', > in a ilat^e of conceal 
Incog 'n ito, } m en t 
<oco;j<^:rc«f,^ iucouliftcnt ; looCc 



■ 

Incomparable, will not admit o£ 

coiij^j.rifon 
luconipat'ibK , incouiident 
Inconiprchen liole, n'»t to be com- 

prchtiidcd or contained 
Incougru'ii;, di^gretment, in- 

coulidency 
Incon'gruo»M, inconfiftent 
laconio'lable, not to be comforted 
Incoi-tcftiblc, not to be diiputcd 
Incou'tinencf, unchafliiy 
Incou'tincnt, unchade ; incondant 
Incor'rigible, bad, paft corrt(flion 
Incrcd'ible, not to be believed 
In'crertcnt, increafe 
Incrcf cent, increa6ng 
To iucui'cate, to im(ft-(fs by fre- 
quent admonition 
Inciim.bent, refling upon 
To incur', to become liable 
Incur'llon, an inroad 
Indcfat'igablc, unwearied 
Indere'alihie;, not to be. cut off 
In4ci'initc, uniiinit«d 
Indcl'ible, not to be blotted out 
Indcm'uity, an exemption from 

puniflimcnt 
To indcm'nify, to fecurc againfl 

lofs or puniiliment 
To indent^ to mark with inequaU 

itics; to bargain. 
To in dicate, to point out ^ 
Indic'ative, pointing out 
Indigence, poverty 
In'digent, poor, needy . 

Indi^'Tiity, an infult pnfuft .A 

Indig'nant, angry; enraged At 90. 
Indil'crim'inate, without didioc- 

tioa. • ^ [n^^^ary 

Indifpcn'fabic, nOt to be fpared ; 
Indifpofition, diforder of health 
Indifpofcd, unfit, difordercd 
Indiffoluble, that cannot be dili 

folved 

^Indivirib!e, not to be divided 
Indoc'ile, cannot be tauglit 
In'dolcnce, lazincfs 
In'doicnt, lazy 

.To vriCiMct, X-o "^\o«-v\ >«\'Cft. 
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kie1)nated, drunken 

Ineffable, unfpeakabic 

Inept', fooUHi, unfit 

Inert', fluggifli 

Inef tlmabie, above all price. 

kiev'itable, not to be clcaped 

lucxhaufltbie, not to be drained 

or expended * [entreaty 

Inex'orable, not to be moved Ky 
Inex'plicable, not to be unfolded 

or explained IS^cd 

Inex'tricable, not tobc difentan- 
Infal'lable, incapable, of miftake 
In'iamy, difgrace 
In'famoiu, b<Je, fcandalou^- 
lufan'tile, bclonoing to an infant 
Iii'fantry« foot foldicrs 
Infai'uated, mifguided 
To infe<5t'j to communicate bad 
Infcc'tious, catching [qualities 
Infclic'ity, unhappiuef* 
lu'ference, a concluTion. from 

^^emifcsh- 
To infer', to conclude fronk 
Infer'naK very bad j kclliOv 
To infcft*, to diflurb, to plague 
In'fidel, an unbeliever 
liiiin'ity, an endlefb numbec. 
In'finite, unbounded 
Inflam'mAtory, inflaming: 
To inflate, to putf.up. 
To iuflt<!^, to bend, t»ini. 
Inflex'ible, iromo\ cable 
To infli<a', to lay upon. 
Influx, a flowing in 
5^. To infoliaie, to cover with leaves 
• 4<ilr^^>un» a breaking 
To infradk, to break 
To Jirfriuge, to violate ; to dflbroy 
lufulion, a. pouring in. 
To infufc, to pour in 
logc'nious, witty ,. curious^ 
Ijjgcn'uous, fair, candid 
Injjlorious, mean; void of honour. 
Ingtatc, an ungrateful perlon 
To ingratiate, to put into favour 
Ingrc'Jitnt, a component part 
Ingrtis, an entrance ;: a coming in 
Xo inhale, to araw in with air 
Inhe'rcut, cxilting in 
Inhoi'pita'jle, unkind to ftrangers 
2a injt(^', to tiii Qw or. diirt iu 



Inim'ical, hoftilc, contrapjr 
Inim'itable, not to be imitated 
Initial, placed at the beginning 
To initiate, to admit; to inftrud: . 
Injuut^on, a commaiul 
To enjoin, to -enforce 
lu'nats, inborn, natural 
Innova'tioA, the introdudlion of; ' 

I'omething nev/ 
Innox^ious, harmleft 
Innuen'do, a hint [infcrtioo' 

To inocfulate, to propagate bji 
Inor'dinate, irregular. 
In'4jueft, an inquiry 
Inqui'etude, imeaiinels 
Inquiritive, prying, curious- 
Infalu'brious, unhealthy 
Infanity, niadnefs, frenzy- 
Infane, . out .of onc*s mind ■ 
Infa'tiable, not to be fatisiied' 
Infcripucvn, aaepitaph ; any thinsi 

writteii 
To infcribe, to write- in, or opon> 
Infcru' table, unfearchable 
Infcp'arable, not to be lep^atedi 
To infert', to place among other 
Infiid'ious, treacherous [ things 
Inugnificant, without meaning , 
Ti.) infln'uate, to hint artfully 
Iniip'id, without tafle or fpint. 
la'lolence, pride, haughtinefs 
lu'Xolent, haughty, overbearing^ 
Infol'vent, unable to pay debts 
To iufpc<£t', tp loolLinto ; to over^ 

lee [fufe into. 

Ta infpire, u> breathe, or to in* 
Inflalment, a putting into office 
Taiufial, to put iuto office on 

poflcflion [preifing oo. 

Inflance, example ; urgency ; a, 
InUant, a fliort time; alfo urgentt 

prefling 
Inflanta'neous, done in an inlVant^. 
To in'fligatc, to ftir up to do evil. 
To inftil', to infufe by drops, or 

to infmuatc [fion. 

In'ftin<5l, a natural defirc or aver- 
lu'fular, belonging to an.ifland. 
Infu'perable, unfurmountahle 
Integ'riiy, honefty [ftanJing 

Intcllcc'tual, relating totheunder- 
\ lu'tfilltsSi, \M\d^tft*ndin^ 
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Ibtclligcncei advice, or news; 

undtrftanding 
hitcl'ligeiiC, knowing « 

Intelligible, cafy to be underftood 
InteDTc, vehem cat, anxious 
Inteat' diligent/ 

To. inter', to bmry [to obftru<ft 
To iatercept', to (lop ; to feia:c ; 
Intercefllon, a prayer for another 
To intercede, to ple<ul for another 
To interdict, to forbid, prohibit 
lu'terdii.% a prohibitioa 
In'urim, intervening time 
Ixitc'riour, internal ; inncf 
To intcrlurd, to infett bcCMPcen 
Interlude, a play 
Intermediate, being betweea 
iDter'minable, unbounded. 
Ifiter'naJ, inward ; within 
To interpofe, to place between 
To inter'rogate, to examine by 

ailting queftiona ^and there 
To interlperfc, to mingle here 
To interveme, to come between 
Intervention, a. coming between 
Ifiteftate, dying without a will 
Intefcioe, inward; domeflick 
To inthral, to fliackle ; to cnilave 
To intim'iuate, to frighten 
IntoI'crabJe, not to be. borne 
Intrepid'ity, courage 
Intrcp'id, fearlefs 
In'tricatc, entangled, perplexed 
Intrigue, fecrtt correfpondence 
Intriu'fick, inward, real 
Introduv!lion, a leading in 
IniroduiSlory, paving the way 
To introduce^ to lead in 
lutruiion, a ihrufliug oae*i felf 

into company 
To intrude, xp come uninvited 
Intuitrou, immediate and clear 

ftei?^ into 
I^ituitivc, beholding clear!)' 
Uivali'd, a difal^led folvlicr 
Inval id, weak 
J'o invaridate, to weaken 
Invai'ual^lc, above all price 
Invcc'tivc.H railing; Iharp words; 

reproaching 
Tu iiivcigh, to exclaim againfl 
'Vo invei^l^, to ailijrc ; to fcduce 



In'vcntory, a catalogue of articles 
of merchandil'e [upfide down 
Inverfion, a turning inilde out, or 
Inverfe, turned the contrary way 
To invert, to turn upfide down 
To inveft, to clothe ; to adorn 
To invcPtigate, to fearch out 
Invet'trate, old,obQinatc » 

Invid'ious, envious, ill-natured 
To invig'orate, to flrengihcii 
Invin'cible, unconquerable 
Invi'olahle, not .to be broken or 

violated 
Invi'olate, unhurt, unbroken 
Inuuda'tion, an overilowing of 

water 
Invoca'tion, a calling upon 
Vo invo'ke, to call upon 
To involve, to entangle, imply 
Inutirity, unufefulnefs 
Inu'tile, ufelefa 
Invui'ncrablc, cannot be wounded 

Joc'und, merry, lively 
Jouquilie, a kmd of nower 
Jovial, gay, merry 
irafcible, apt to be angry 
Ire, anger, rage [wordt 

I'rony, a meaning contrary to 
Iron'ical, fpokpn by way of ir<my 
To irra'dia^e, to adorn witl) raya 

of light [refuted 

Irrcfraeable, not to be denied </r 
Irrenie'diable, not to be remedied 
Irrep'arable, not to be repaired 
Irretric'vabic, unrecoverable 
Irrevcr'fibic, not to be changed 
Irxev'ocable, not to be recalled 
To iVritatc, to teazc, to provoke 
Irrup'tion, a breaking forth 
Itiii'erant, waiulcriu*; about 
Jii'bilcc, a publick pcricilical fof- 

iIvhI [uvpli 

Ju'biUnt,, uttering fongs ot iri- 
Ju'dicaturc, a power to diQributo 

jii Trice 
Judicatory, a court of juftiqc 
Judic'idJ, belonging to a trial, &c. 
Judic'iary, palling judgment 
Judiciou>, endowed witli goo'.l 

judgment 
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Jti'gular, belonging to the throat 
Junto, a cabal, a fadllun. 
JuVenile, youtJiful. 



Knob, a protoberance 

Knoll, the top of a hill [bell 

To kuoU, to ling or found the 

L. . 

Lab'yrinth, a maze full of wind* 

ings 
To lac'erate, to tear in pieces . 
Lachrymal, caudng ttar< 
Lacon'ick, ihort, concife 
Lac'teal, conveying chyle 
La'ity, the people, h« djiUn<% from 

the cler^ [Jng over 

Lam'bent, playiilg- about ; glid- 
Lampoon, reproach, or abulive 
Lan'guor, faiutotfs ih^Z^^S.^ 
Lan'guid, faint, feeble 
Lapie, a fall, a gliding 
Lar'ceny, petty theft 
Lafclv'ious, lewd, wanton 
LaPHcude, fatigue 
La' tent, hiddeA, concealed 
Laud, praife 

Laud 'able, praife-worthy. 
Laur'el, an cvtr-grccn tree 
To lave, to waili 
Leaiing, falfehood, lies [will 

Lcg'acy, foniething given by a 
Legal, according- to law 
Legerdema'in, (lighx . of hand . 
Leg'ible, that may be read 
- Legit imacy, lawtul birth. 
Xx:n^ity,. mildnefs, mercy 
Le'nient, gentle, foftenibg 
Lcth'ftrgy, great drowlincfs 
Lethar'gick, lleepy, heavy 
Leg'iflitor, one wlio makes laws 
Lcg'illaiure, tJic poucr thiU 

wakes laws 
Lcvte, crowd of attendants 
Levity, lightnefs, vanity 
Li bei, a defaming 
To li^bcl, to dtfame 
Liberal, free, luumtiful. 
'I'o iib'tr-itt, to fct frte 
Lib crtinc, a dilTolutc perfon 
i^jbifd'inuuSf lewd, licwitiou* 



Licen'tious, unrcftraiiied< 
Liege, a fovereign (^together 

L'g'amcnt, a band to tie parts^ 
Lim'pid, clear, tranfpareat 
Liq^uid, di£*olved, fluid 
To liquidate, to clear away; ta' 

leflen debts 
To liq'uify, to melt ; to grow clear 
Lin'eal, defcendingin a right lioft 
Liftlefs, careleis, indiftercDt 
Literati, the learned 
Lit'cralj according te che primi* 

tive meaning. 
Literary, belonging. to learning 
Lit'erature, learning ; ikill in let-' 
1 o litigate, to conteftin law [ters. 
Litig'iuus, inclined to law-fuiti 
Lit urgy, the form oi; common. 

prayer 
liv'id, difcoloured^as with a blom 
Lo'cal, relating to a place . 
Log'arithms, a fefics of vSdvi* 

numbers 
liUg'ick, the art of rcafonmg 
Logician, one ikilledinlogick- 
Longcv'ity, long life 
Loquac^fty, tt)a much talk. 
Loqua'cious, full of talk- 
Lore, dodtrine; indiwclion 
Lough, (pron. MJ a lake 
Lu'cent, ) (liiniug ; clear^ in; 
Lu'cid, 5 thought 
Lucifcrous, giving light. 
liU^cre, gain, profk 
Lu'crative, bringing gain 
Lucubra'tion, nocturnal fludy 
Luca'bratory, compofcd by caa^ 

die-light 
La'dicrcus, merry^ ridiculous 
Lu'minary, any body which gives 
Lu'minoiis, bright, Uiiniug [light 
Lu'nacy, madncfs 
Lunar, pertaining to tl>c mooa 
Jl^u'aatick, aflciSled by the mooQ 
Lure, an enticement 
Lu'rid, gloomy 
Luf'cious, Iwtet, pleaiiDg 
I-uftrc, briglitnels 
Luxuriance, excefs of plenty 
Luxu 'riant, fupcrfluoully plenty 
Lux-ury, excels in. eating^ drcii*. 

or plcaTure 
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ious, voluptuous Twater 
i), pure tianfpart-nt tiquor; 
II, btlonging to a harp 

M. 
ic'erace, to make lean 
ina'tion, contrivance ; a 
icious £chcme [trive 

tch'inate, to plan; to coo- 
ne, aa tngiiie 
ic'ulate, to fpot 
:k, enchanting 
inim'ity, greatneft of mind 
in'imous» brave, heroick 
if icent, grand, fplendid 
etifm, the powxr of the 
I (lone 

itude, greatnefd 
ig'nify, to enlarge 
tick, ftately, royal 
ly, iickncfs 
onttnt', difiifretfled 
a(^or, a criminal 
'olcnce, ill-will; fpitc 
'olent, ill-difpufed 
iou3, full of malice 
nity, malice 

'nant, malicious, envious 
;n, malicixnis 
mon, riches 

able, capable of being 
:ad by beating 
mcipatc, to enflave 
arin, a Chinefc magiftrate 
late, a command 
^o, a fruit and pickle 
:s, ghoft.fliade 
tuvrc, fkibul muYiagement 
on, a great h(Hifc [fl^ves 
million, 3LiSi of rcTcafin^ 
lanumit, to rtleafe from 
cry [of an army i fmall compafs 

chal, the chief commander ; Min'ion, a dependant 
n, the border 

^' I btlonging to the fca 

lie, rcprifal 
act', an ofHccr*s tent 
a place of publick trafBck 



Mathemat'ickd, the fcieBce of 

number andmcafuve 
Mater ^nal, motherly 
Matrimony, ntitrri^ge 
Maugrc, nolwithllandirrg 
Maxim, a le:^ding truth 
Meager, lean, flarvtd 
Mean'dtr, a i'erpcntinc %vinding 
Mcch'anifm, aillion according to 

mechanical laws 
Mechan'ick, a manufa<5lurer 
Med'ical, relating to healing 
Medic'inal, liaving tht power of 

healing 
To med'itate, to mufe, to contrive 
Medioc'rity, middle rate or (late 
Me'dium, ftate or .place 
Med'Icy, a mixture 
To mc'liorate, to make better 
Mdlii'ercus, producing honey 
Mellifluent, flowing with honey 
Men'ace a threat 
Me'nial, domtftick 
Men'tal, belonging to the mind 
Mcr'cantile, <tradiug ; commtr- 

cial \'n\» wagts 

Mer'ccnary, mean ; fcliidi ; hav- 
Mtrctric'ious, lewd,, ^audy 
Meridian, mid-day 
McfTicurs, firs, gentlemen 
Mec'aphor, a change from natnf- 

al to figurative 
To mctEmcr'phcfe to change 
To mctt, to meafure [chael 

M'rcli'aelmas, the f?a(l of St. Mi- 
Mi 'crolcv.pc, a magnifying glafs 

to view the planets 
Mil'itant, fighting 
To miritate, to oppofe [ynn 
Millenn'ium,Ohrift'trcignofiooo 
MIn'iature, a reprcfcntation in a 



Mir'ror, a looking glafs 
Mifctllany, 7 ^^^'^^^po^cd of va- 
Mifcella'ncous, j rious kinds 
Mifcreant, a vile wretch 
Mii'lile, thrown by the hand 
Mifl'ion, a fending [religion 

icra'de, a mafktd afTcmbly 1 Miffionary, one ftnt to propagate 
al, warjllce 1 To mit'igaie, to moderate 

ere, butchery; /laughter jMi'itc, ?l\j\^v:»^\ ^^V 
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Trt mod'ify, to fliape-rprnportion 
Mod'uUtion, agreeable harmonj^, 
7'o mc<iii1are, to form found to a 

certain key or note 
Moiety, half 
MoI'Iierit. foftenirrg 
To moi'lify, to fi)ften 
Ma'mcntar)', lafHng for a tnoment 
Momeri'tous, important 
Mon'arcliv, government by a king 
Monarch'ical, governed by a king 
Mon'dftery, a religious houfe ; a 
convent [or abbey 

Monaftick, belonging to atnonk 
Monition, a warning 
Mon'itor, one who warns ; in- 
forms of duty [ing 
Monop'gly, fole "privilege of fell- 
To roonr.p'olizc, to cngrofs fole 
power of fcllmg 



Mythol'ogy, a fyftcm of faciei 
Mytholog'ical, relating to fabler 



N. 
Narrative, to relation ; relating 
Nafal, belonging to tlic nofe 
Nativ'ity, bihh 
Na'tive, one botn in any place 
Na'tal, relating to birth 
Naufea, a ficknefs in tht Aomack 
Nau'feous» loathfome 
To naufeate, to loathe 
Nau'tical, belongingto feamen . 
Nec'tar, the drink of the godi 
Nc-<5tareou6, fweet as ne(5Ur 
Nct^tarinci a fruit of the pfoHi 

kind 
Nefa'rious, wicked ; abominable 
Neg'ativc, denying 
Negotia'tion, treaty of budnefi 
Monop'olift, one who cngroflcsa ; To nego'tiate, to treat with; t6 

trade to himfcif | fpeech | traffick 

Monot'ony, want of variety in ' >Jeth'tr, lower, ncrVdii»^ vrgorow 
Monumcn'tA],prefcrving memory • Nig'gard, a mifcr 
MoraVity, the dodlrine x)f the Nig'gardly^ mean, fordid 



duties of life 
Mor'al, regarding vice or virtue 
Mor'lvid, difcafed, infe(!lious 
Moro'fe, pecvifli, four . 
Moftjue, a Mahometan temple 
Motive, a moving caufe 
Mucilag'inous, fliray 
3MulA, a fine f tiplicity 

Multifa'rious, having great mul- 
MultipUc'ity, a beiiig manifold 
Munic'ipal, belonging to a cor- 
poration 
Munificence, bounty, genero£ity 
Munificent, bouociiul 
Mu'ral, belonging 'to a wall 
Mufcnlar, bclonginc to mufclcs 
Mufe'utn, a place where curioG- 

ties arc kept 
Mutabil'ity, changeablentfi 
Mu'table, changeable 
To mu'tilate, to cut off ; to man- 



Ninnv, a fool 

Nocftur'nal, nightly 

Noifome, noxious, ofFcnfive 

Nom'inal, only in name, not real 

To nrra'inatc, to name 

Non-entity, non-exiftence 

Ncn'phis, a puzzle 

Notori'ety, publick knowledge 

Noto'rioufr, publickly kno%n 

Nov'el, new,ftrangc 

Nov'ice, one unlearned 

Nox'ions, hurtful, gnilty 

Nu'gatory, trifling [offenfi'Bt 

Nuifance, fomething huitful' tf 

Null, void, of no force 

Nup'tial, belonging to marriage 

Nurture, food ; education 

Nu'triment, nourifliment 

Nu'tritive, *) .«. ^ 

XT » '.'• I nouriming 
Nutrit lous, ) * 



O. 



gle ; to change 
Mu'tihttdy maimed ; dtfeAivc 1 Obdu'rac]^, hardncfs of heart 
Aft/ 'nil/, acfling in return \^tand\ 0\idiVi>'T^\esV^\!^-^.wx\^d*^ impeli- 
Mvr'iad, the number of ten lV\ou- \ OVA?LVvot\, ^tv cv^cxvci^ ^^mqA. 
MvCtick,'} ,r r \ \ OVW^xtot^ ^ VsJvk^vr^ 
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uity, a going aflant 

lit'eratc, to blot out 

ion, forgetfulocfs 

{uy, (lander 

c'ious, liable ; eipofed 

n'itv, kwdnefs 

'ne, immodcft 

'rity, dirkncfs of meaning 

Ve, dark; diflicult 

}uies, funeral rites 

Xuious, obedient, compliant 

icte> out of ufe 

:p'erou», clamorous 

»ftru(St, to hinder 

/iion, a breaking in upon 

»tru'de, to break in 

fe, dull ; blunted [covered 

3US, open, plain, cafily dif- 

•viatc, to prevent or hinder 

en'tal, weflem 

t', hidden, fecret 

Nation, employment 

'cupy, to poO'efs [happens 

'rcnce, any thing which 

cur', to appear ; to happen 

ar, known by the eye 

f'erous, fwcet, perfumed 

I'omVy careful management 

lom'ical, frugal, faving 

ial, coming from authority 

iuus, too forward in unafkcd 

dnefTes 

gle, to look at flyly 

'tory, having the fenfe of 

re, a game at cards [fmelling 

11, a good or bad fign 

lous, forefliowing ill 

p'otence, almighty-powef 

p'utent, all-powerful 

fciencc) innntte wifdotii 

fcient, all-knowing 

)xe, to drop out flowly 

'ity, darknefs 

jue, dark 

dTc, laborious 

te, caufuig deep [opinion 

ionated, flubborn ; (lifF in 

•'nent, an antagonift 

•rtunely, feafonably 

o'brious, reproachful 

k, relating to light 

Up choice 



Op'uleace> wealth, riches 
Op'ulent, rich, wealthy 
O'ral, delivered by mouth 
Or'bit, the line in which a planeC 

moves [colour is made- 

Or'chal, a ftone from which a blue . 
Or'chcftrc, the. place for the mu- 

(icians 

OHenlal ?<^^™'"8 ^^^^ '^« ^^ 
To orig'inate, t<y bring into exi(l« 
ence / [parent 

Orphao, a cmA who has loft a 
Or'thodox, found in do^rfne 
Orthog'raphy, right fpc;^in£ , 
dften'iible, apparent 
Oftenta'tion, vain {how 
Oftenta'tious, full of (bow 
O'vert, open, publick 
overture, a propofal 
To outvie, to excel 

P. 
Pacif'ick, peaceable 
Pag'eantry, pomp^ flieW 
Pag'eant, po;npous,(howy [uat€ 
To pal'liatci to excuTe, to exten- 
Pal'idi pale 
Palm, vi(flor3r 
Pal'pablev that may be felt 
To pal'pitate, to heat at the heart 
Panegyr'ick, an eulogy ; praife 
Panegyr'ift, one who writes pane* 
Pan'ick, a violent fright [gjTicks 
Par'amount, a chief 
Par'amour, a lover, wooer 
Par'aphrafe, an explanation ill . 

many words . ''. 

Paren'talj bclonfing tea parM 
Par'ity, equalif/ [xy 

Parley, conference; aii oral treat* 
Paro'chial, belonging to a parifh 
Par'odv^ a change of another*! 
Par'oxifm, a fit [wordi 

Par'iimony, frugality; niggardli* 

ne(t 
Pariimo'nioiis, fpariMg, covetoui 
Participa'tion, a partaking of 
To paiuc'\^^\jt, xo "^^xXaiJfcR. ^\ 

vet 



k ■ 
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Paternal, fatherly [right 

Pcllu'cid, clear, bright 

Fcn'ance, atonement 

Pcn'itcnce, forrow for fin 

Penitent, forrowfnl for an ofTeace 

Penfivc, thoughtful, Ibrrowful 

Pcn'ury, poverty 

Penu^rious, fparing; niggardly 

Peradventure, perhaps, by chance 

To perambulate, to walk through 

Ptrcep'tible, that which may he 

PereufTion, aftriking [perceived 

Per'emptory, al>folute 

Percninity, duration 

Peren'niai, perpetual 

Pcr'fidy, treachery 

Perfid'tnus, falfe to trufl 

'J'o per'forate, to pierce through 

I'er'mancnt, durable 

'ro per'petratc, to commit a crime Plac'id, gentle, quiet ' [writing! 

Pefpetu'i^y, a duration to ail f^- | Pla'giarifm, a dealing of other'f 



kind [kind 

Philan'thropift, a lover of man« 
Philip'pick, a fliarp reproachful 

writing 
Phirology, grammatical learning 
Philolog'ical, grammatical; crit- 
ical [knowledge 
Philofophy, moral or natural 
Philofoph'ical, belonging to phip 

lofophy 
Phlebot'omy, blood-letting 
Pitgmat'tck, dull ; aboundrng in 
Phrafe, amodcoffpeech [phlegm 
Phrafcol'ogy, ftyle, ditStion 
Phyfiog'nomy, the art of judging 
Pique, a grudge [by -faces 

To pique,^ to provoke, to value 
Put'tancc, a fmall allowance 
Pla'cable, may be appeafed 



tunty 
>Perpttual, never ceafipg 
Per'quifite, a gift over and above 

jftttled wages 
To perfcvc're, to per Aft in 
To pcrfon'ify, to change frpm 

things to perfons 
Perfpicu'ity, clearncfs 
Perfpic'uous, cafy to be fecn 
Perfpira'tion, alfweating 
*Io perfpi're, to fweat; to pafs 

through the flcin 
To pertain, to belong .to 
Pertinac'ity, ftubbornncfe 
.Pcrtina'cious, obftinate 
Pcr'tincnf, juft to the purpofe 
Pcrturba'tion, difquiet of mi^d 
Perturbed, difturlfcd 
To pervade, to pafs through 
PerverPc, obftinate 
To pervtrt',Jto turn from die right 
l^tr'vious, admitting paJlage 
Pcftit'erous, dcjftniciivc 
To pet'rify, tdturii to fiouc 
Pet'ulancc, faucinei's 
Pet'vhiitf faucy' 
Pbn'hnx, .a fquatc troop o! mcik 



Pla'intive, mournful [form 

Plaftick, jiaving power to give 
Plaudit, applaufe 
,Plebe'ian,.one of the lower people 
Plc'nary, -full ; complete 
Plen'ipotcu'tiary, one invefted 

with full -power 
Plen'itudc, *u1ncfs 
jPleth'ory, fulncfs of habit 
! Pleth'oripk, having a full habit 
Pli'ant, bending, limber 
To plod, to toil, to drudge [our 
Plume, a/eather; atokenof hon- 
Pneumat'icks, the do<5trine of 
Poignancy, iliarpncfs [xht air 
Poignant, iharp, biting 
Potcm'ic^, controvcffial 
Police, the regulation of a place 
Pol'ity, a civil conftitutiun 
Politicjcs, fcience of gcvernmcnt 
Politick, prudent ; artful 
Polit'ical, relating to politicks 
Politic'ian, one ikilled in politids 
Polyg'amy, plurality of wivet 
Pompof'ity, odcntatioufnefs 
Pom'pous, fplendid, magniilceot 
Pcitv^c\QiV\\'»j ^ l\e.«LV i nefs 



I'/ian'toin, a fancied vil'ion 
rtic'nix, a remarkable bird \^ai\ce\To v^V^'^^^'^^^^'^'^^^^^^^v^V 
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Pop'uUr, pleafing to the people 
Pop'ulous, full of people 
Po'rGelain, China-ware ; an herb 
Po'rtable, that may be carried 
Po'rtal, a gate ; the arch of a gate 
Porten'tous, foreboding 
To portend, to foretoken 
Po'rtraiturCy a pidlure from life 
To poitra'y, to paint 
Poftc'rior, following; placed after 
Poflhumous, publifhed after one's 
Pofhrtetid'ian, afternoon [death 
To pcHpone, to put off 
Po'cal)le, that may be drunk 
Po'ccntate, a fovejeign prince 
Po'tent, powerful 
Po'tion, a draught 
Prac'ticabic, ptrformablc [ncnt 
Pragmat'icBl, meddling, imperti- 
Preb'cndary, a flipend m a cathe- 
dral 
Preca'ricus, uncertain, dependent 
To prect'de, to go before 
Prcce'dent, going before 
Prec'tdcnt, an example 
Prcc'ipice, a perpendicular fall 
Precip'itancy, rafli hafle 
Precip'itant, rafli, hwrricd 
Taprccip'itate,tothrow headlong 
Preci(';on, exacflnefs 
PreciTe, exa<5fc . ^>iai 

Prcciftly, exacTHy 
To preclude, to Uiut out, prevent 
Prtu'^toiy, plundering 
PrcdeccHc r, one going before - 
Prcdtftina'tion, pre-ordination 
To predci'tinatc, to decree irrt- 
fiftibly [ment 

{• Prcdic'amcnt, a clafs, arrange- 
To prediik', to forctcl [vour 
PrcdilcA'ion, prepofTtflion in fz- 
Predominant, prevalent, afccnd- 
ant [over 

To predom'inate, to prevail in or 
Pxe-cm'incuce, precedence, fupe- 
rloiity [trs 

Preem'inent, excellent above oth- 
I'lt-cxiftcnce, cxiftcnce before- 
hand 
To pretxift, to cxift before 
Preter'ment, p.dx'ancemcnt 
7 -y prcdx ', to p Ja cc bcf or c 



To preju'dicate, to determine 
without evidence [fore 

Preliminary, previous, going be- 
Prel'ude, introdudlion [foon 

Premature, too hafty ; ripe too 
To preme<Utate, to think bcfore- 
■ hand 

Prem'ifcs, antecedent matter 
To premi'fe, to lay down preluifes 
Pre mium, a reward 
Premon'itory, previoufly adviiing 
Prcpon'dcrance, greater weight 
To prcpon'derate, to out-weigh 
Prepoutilion, a prejudice [udice 
To prepoflcfs', to engage ; to prej- i 
Prcpoftcrou8, wrong, abfurd jl 

Prcreq'uifitc, previoufly necefTaiy ^ 
Prerog'ative, peculiar privilege 
Pref age, a foretoken 
To prefa'ge, to foretoken 
Pre fcience, foreknowledge 
Prefcrip'tion, medical receipt 
To prcfcri;be,' to dire<ft 
To prelide, to be fet over 
Pretext', a pretence [fle 

To prevar'icate, to cavil ; to fliuf- 
Pre vious, going before 
Pri'mary, firA in (latioa 
Prime, fir ft 

Pf4me'val, fuch as was at fiift 
Prim'itive, ancient, formal 
Primogen'iture, a being fir ft born 
Prior'ity, being firft in rank 
Pri'or, former, going before 
Prifm, a kind of gUi's 
PriPtine, ancient 
Priva'tion, a depriving 
Probability, likelihood 
Probation, proof; trial 
Proba'tionary, ferving for. trial 
Proba'tioncr, one upon tfial 
Prob'ity, hontfty, goodncfs 
Problem, a qucftlon propofed 
Problematical, uncertain ; difpu- 

tabic 
Proc'efs, a n'Cthod ; courfe of law 
Pfocraftinrtticn, a delay [lay 

To prccraf'tinate, iWput off, dc- 
Prod'igal, wafltful 
PToA\]ncV\.ve, •^tQA>\^vcv'j, 



^ProOi\8|"vow&, vwwLv^V 



•aJiy^iV^X^iKiSwls 



f at'cnt, m (rant of in citlutiye 
Pitrriisl, fathtrlj {right 

Pell'Vcid. clear, brrght 

I'cn'iicncci foriow foi fin 

I'mltcal, rorrowfulrin an nfTcace 
Foilivc, ihouEhtfui, IbrrowluL 
Pcn'urv, povtrty 
Pcnu'rloui, fpjriDg ; niggatdlj- 
PtiidvtDturf, ptrhaps, by dunce 
To pcramliuliic, lu wilkihrDugK 
Pi rctp'iiblE, th« which may ht 
Prrruffion, a ftrlking [ptrceivtd 



icn'niai, perpetual 
r'fidy, Ireacliery 



1' 

I. falfc 

■J'o per't'oralc, 10 picice ihiougli 
1'ii'mancnt, dunhlc 
'Joper'i».trilt, lo commit a crime 
Per pel II II y, a duraiiou tu aJl fu- 

tunty 
Ptrnttual, nevct ceariiig 
PirqUTllte, a gill over and above 

rtlil.d wagw 
To._ 
7" 1>"1""'"T. 

thing!: tu pcrfuna 
Pt^rfpicu'ily, clearccfi 
Itrfpii'unua, calylobefti 
Perfpira'tiou, afivtiiing 
*l'i perfpi'ie, to fweat 

thioiiuli the llcia 
Tn jicitaiii, tubelong.tc 
I'crtinaL'ily, nvbburDni 
I^trtma'ciDUs, obdinate 
Pcr'iiiiciit, jiifl ■ 
PEtttrba'tii 

T"p"r 



Philjp'pick, a fljarp reproachful 

writing 
Phil'ology, grammatical learning ■ 
Philolog'ical, grammatical; ctil- 

ical [knowledge 

Philofophy, iCTiral or caiutjl 
PhiioToph'ical, btlongiog to ^bi- 

lofophy 
Phltbot'omy, blood-It It ing 
Plcgniat'iik, dull ; abounding in 
I'hrafe, aoiDiicolTpeedi [phlegm 
Phrafcol'Dgj-, ftyle, dialm 
Phyfiog'noaiy, tlic art of judging . 
Hque, a grudge [by ficei 

To piiiue.'to provoke, (o value 
Pit'taDCc, a rmall aliowancE 
may bcappeared 



^ PJa'inlive, muurnful [Fonn 

I PlaFlict, baving power t 

Plaudit, appiauie 

Plehe'!aii,.onc of the lower peii|>k 

Ple'nary, full ; complete 

Plco'ipoBn'tiajy, c 
n-ilh full^wer 

Plea'itude, I ' ' 
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TPivp'\i1jiT, pltiBngtD the ptnplc 

Pop'uluui, full of people 



To porten 



ohtrb 

o'rtablc, that mgy be carried 
o'ttal, i gHtc { the arch of a gate 
■ ' 1, forebdding 
I, lo rorctoktn 
t, i pii\\jie from life 
Topoitri'y, to paint 
" Pofte'riur, mllowin|;pU«i] alter 
Pofthumous, publit^cd after utic'a 
Pofbiielid'ian, BftFriiDcn [death 
To p< fiponc, to put off 
Pi/cililc, that may be drunk 
Po'ttn ifltc, a fovrrcign ptioce 
Po'tcnt, powerful 
Pu'tion, a draught 
Prac'licable, perfoimablc [neni 
"Pragmafirhi, mfdd!iii|, imperti- 
Prcb'eudar;, > Itipeud lu ■ Ciilhe- 

Prei:a'rious,uneer(aia,d;peni3(ii( 
To prect'de, to go hefore 
Prete'dent, going before 
Prei'tdtnt, aneiaoiple 
. Prct'ipite, a perpenditLl«r fall 



To pTtjii'dicate, lo determine 
without eTidenre [frire 

Preliminary, prcTioui, groug be- 
Prel'ude, introduiftirai [foon 
Piemature, too hsUy ; ripe too 
I'a premeditate, to think bcforc- 

-hand 

Prem'irci, aWetedent matter 
Topremi'fe, lotay doirnpctliiLirt 
Pre mium, a reward 
Prtmon'itory, previoufly adirlfing 
Prepon'dtriincf, greaier weight 
To prep on derate, lo out-weigh 
Prcpoflidion, a prejudice [udice 

roprepoflefs'.toeDgage; toprtj- , 
Prcpiiflcrou), wrong, abfurd 
Prcreq'uilite.previounynecefliiy 
Prerog'ativc, peculiar privilege 
Prefage, a foretoken 
To prtfa'ge, to foretoken 
Pre feiencc, foreknowledge 
Prefer ip't ion, medical rcceitit 
To prtfcti'be, to direft 
To prelidc, to be fel OTM 




e'val, fuchai 



Oil 



PrimtJgeD'ilure, a beingfirdbom 
Pricriiy, being firft in rank 
Pri'or, former.^piingbefue 
Ptlfm, a kind ofglrtls 
Prirtinc, anrient 
Priva'tion, a deprivirg 
Probability, likcliliooil 
PtnWtinn. proof; trial 
Probi'lioiurj, ferving for trial 
Proha'titimr, one npoti trial 
Proh'ity, hcintfly. goodn.fs 
Pmb'kni, a qutllion propofed 
ProHim-t cal unctilain ; dlfpu- 
bld 

fj a irethod ; conrfe of Uw 
r r n a delay Hay 

I nate la put oIT, dc- 
wjfteful 
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Paternal, fatherly [right 

PcUu'cid, clear, bright 
Penzance, atonement 
Pco'itcnce, forrow for fin 
Penitent, forrowfnljor an ofTence 
Penfivc, thoughtful, forrow ful 
Pcn'ury, poverty 
PcnuVious, fparing; niggardly 
Peradventure, perhaps, by chance 
To perambulate, to walk through 
Ptrcep'tible, that which may he 
Pereuffion, aftrilcing [perceived 
Pcr'cmptory, ahfolute 
Pereninity, duration 
Peren'niai, perpetual 
Pcr'fidy, treachery 
Perfid'iaas, falfe to trufl 
'J'o pcr'forate, to pierce through 
I'er'm^ncnt, durable 
yo per'petratc, to commit a crime 



kind [kind 

Philan'thropift, a loTcr of man* 
Philip'pick, a fliarp reproachful 
. writing 

Phil'ology, grammatical learning 
Phtlolog'ical, grammatical; crit- 
ical [knowledge 
Philofophy, moral or natural 
Philofoph'ical, belonging to phi- 
lofophy 
Phlcbot'omy, blood-letting 
PItgmat'kk, dull ; abounding in 
Phrafe, amodcoffpeech [phlegm 
Phrafcol'ogy, ftyle, ditStion 
Phyfiog'nomy, the art of judging 
Pique, a grudge [by -faces 
To pique,^ to provoke, to value 
Put'tance, a fmall allowance 
Pla'cable, may be appeafed 
Plac'id, gentle, quiet ' [writing! 



Perpetually, a duration to ail fu- | Pla'giarifm, a ftealiug of other's 

turity iPla'intive, mournful [form 

Perpetual, never ceafing j Plaftick, Jiaving power to give 

Per'quifite, a gift over and above Plaudit, applaul'e 



fettled wages 
To perifcvc're, to perfift in 
To perfoii'ify, to change frpm 

things to perfons 
Perfpicu'ity, clearncfs 
Perfpic'uous, cal\' to be fecn 
Perfpira'tion, alfweating 



Plebe'ian, one of the lower people 
Plc'nary, full ; cooiplete 
Plen'ipoten'tiary, one invefted 

with fiill^ower 
Plen'itudc, fulncfs 
j Pleth'orv, fulnefs of habit 
I Pleth'onpk, having a full habit 
1 (> perfpi're, to fvveat ; to pafs I Pli'ant, bending, limber 

through the flcin j To plod, to toil, to drudge [our 

To pertain, to belong .to j Plume, a feather; a token of hon- 

I Pneumat'ickjB, the du<5trine of 
' Poignancy, iliarpncfs [the air 
Poi^iant, iharp, biting 
Potcm'iclc, controvcflial 



Pertinac'ity, ft\ibborniit(d 
PtTtina'cious, obftinate 
Per'tincnt, juft to the pur pofc 
Perturba'tion, dift]uict of miwl 
Perturbed, diftufbcd 
To pervade, to pafs through 
Perve»-Pc, obftinate 



Police, the regulation of a place 
Pol'ity, a civil conftitutiun 
Politicjcs, fcience of gcveriunent 



To pervtrt',Jto turn from tlie right i Politick, prudent; artful 
Ptr'vious, admitting paflage ' Polit'ical, rel 



i^eftif'trous, dcArue^ivc 

To pet'rify, tdtiirn to fiouc 

Pet'.iilancc, faucincl's 

Pet'ulant, faucy 

Pha'lanx, .a fquaxe troop of mca 

Phan'tom, a fancied vilion 

Phc'niXf SL remarkable bird [ancc 



I _ __^. , relating to politicks 

J Politic'ian, one ikilled in politicks 
Polyg'amy, plurality of wives 
Pompof'ity, oftcntatioufnefs 
Pom'pous, fplendid.magniiicent 
Ponderof'ity, heavinefs 
Pon'dcrous, htavy, weighty [pie 
To populate, to increafe in peo- 



f^htrifm'cupn, a Arange appear- \?o^>Aa.'UQ^)Vlvctiuaibet of people 
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Pop'uhr, plcafing to the people 
Pop'ulous, full of people 
Po'rGclain, China-ware ; an herb 
Po'rtable, that may be carried 
Po'rtal, a gate ; the arch of a gate 
Porten'tous, foreboding 
To portend, to foretoken 
Po'rtraiturcy a pidlure from life 
To poitra'y, to paint 
Poftc'rior, following; placed after 
Pofthumous, publifhed after one's 
Pofbnetid'ian, afternoon [death 
To pcHpone, to put off 
Po'calile, that may be drunk 
Po'ttntate, a fovejeign prince 
Po'tent, powerful 
Pu'tion, a draught 
Prac'ticablc, performablc [ncnt 
Pragmat'ioal, meddling, imperti- 
Preb'eudary, a flipend m a cathe- 
dral 
Preca'ricus, uncertain, dependent 
To prect'de, to go before 
Prcce'dent, going before 
Prec'edcnt, an example 
Prec'ipice, a perpendicular fall 
Precip'itancy, rafli hafle 
Precip'itant, rafli, hurried 
To precipitate, to throw headlong 
Preci(';on, exacflnefs 
Preci'fe, exa<5fc ^^^^ 

Prccifdy, exacTlly 
To preclude, to u\ut out, prevent 
Prtu'^toiy, plundering 
PrcdcccHc r, one going before - 
Predtftina'tion, pre-ordination 
To predci'tlnatc, to decree irrt- 
fiftibly [ment 

Prcdic'amcnt, a clafs, arrange- 
To prcdidl', to forctcl [vour 
PrcdilcA'ion, prepofTtflion in fa- 
Predom'inant, prevalent, afc end- 
ant [over 
To prcdom'inatc, to prevail in or 
Pxe-cm'incucc, precedence, fupe- 
riority [trs 
,Preem'inent, excellent above oth- 
J-'ie-cxiftcnce, cxiftence before- 
hard 
To precxift, to cxift before 
prefcr'mcnt, advancement 
To prefix', to place before 



To preju'dicate, to determine 
without evidence [fore 

Preliminary, previous, going be- 
Prel'ude, introdudlion [foon 

Premature, too hafty ; ripe too 
To premeditate, to think before- 
■ hand 

Prem'ifes, antecedent matter 
To premi'fe, to lay down preHiifes 
Pre mi urn, a reward 
Prcmon'itory, previoufly adviling 

I Prepon'derance, greater weight 
To prcpon'derate, to out-weigh 
Prepofliffion, a prejudice [udice 
To prepoflefs', to engage ; to prej- C 
Prcpoftcrous, wrong, abfurd * 
Prcreq'uifitc, previoufly neceflaf y 
Prerog'ativc, peculiar privilege 
Pref age, a foretoken 
To prefa'ge, to foretoken 
Pre'fcience, foreknowledge 
Prefer ip'tion, medical recent 
To prcfcri'.bc,' to dire<ft 
To prelide, to be fet over , 
Pretext', a pretence [fle 

To prevar'icate, to cavU ; to fliuf* 
Pre vious, going before 
Pri'mary, fir A in (latloa 
Prime, fir ft 

Pf4me'val, fuch as was at fiift 
Prim'itive, ancient, formal 
Primdgen'iture, a being fir ft bora 
Priority, being firft in rank 
Pri'cr, former, going before 
Prifm, a kind of gliii's 
PriPtine, ancient 

j Priva'tmn, a depriving 
Probability, likelihood 
Probation, proof ; trial 
Proba'tionary, ferving fon trial 
Proba'tioncr, one upon t^ial 
Prob'ity, hontfty, goodntfs 

■ Prob'lcm, a queftion propofed 
Problematical, uncertain ; difpu- 

table 
Proc'efs, a n-ethod ; courfe of law 
Pfocraftin^^.ticn, a delay [lay 

To prccraf'tinJite, IW put off, dc- 
Prod'igal, wafleful 
Productive, producing 
Prod'igy, a furprifuig thing 
^Prodig'ious, 3Lma^2At\^"^^^\x>SKCKi^ 
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To proffer, to propofc, to offer 
Profic'icncy, improvement, prog* 
rtfs [ftudy 

Prcfic'ient, one who advauccs id 
Profile, iht fide face 
Profligacy, profligate behaviour 
Profligate, loft to virtue 
Pn .fluent, flowing forward 
Prorun'dity, dcepncfc, depth 
Profound, dctn 
PrcfuHion, exuberant plenty 
Profu'fe, prodigal, lavifli 
Progen'itor, an anccfbor 
Frog'tny, an oflfspring 
To prognof'ticatc, to foretcl 
Prog'rcft, courfe ; advancmient 
ProgrefT'ive, going for>^atd 
Prohibition, a forbidding 
Prohibitory, forbidding, r^ftrain- 
To prohib it, to forbid [ing 

ProliFick, fruitful 
Prolix', Jong, tedious CpW 

Prorogue, the introduAion to a 
Prom'inence, a jutting or fl^nding 
Prominent, (landing out [out 
PromiPcuous, mingled, confufed 
Prom'ontory, highland, a cape 
Pronrpt, quic]^, ready 
Promulgation, a publication 
Top.omulgate.-),^ .,ij^ 
To promu'ge, J ♦ 
Propen'Qty, tendency, iocIinatioQ 
Propitiation, an atonement 
Propitiatory, able to atone 
Propitious, kind, merciful 
To propound, to propof<( 
. To propu'gn, to defend 
To proro'guc, to adjourn [lawry 
Profcription, abanifliment; out- 
To proicribe, to outlaw 
To proflrate, to lie flat 
Protcft', a foltmn declaration a- 
To proteft', to oppofe [gainft 
Protcftation, a folemn declaration 
To prctiadl', to dmw out ; delay 
To protru'de, to thruft forward 
Protu'beraace, a fwcUing above 

the reft 
To ororu 'berate, to fwcU out 
Prov'idcnt, cautions, frugal 
Pro ive/s, bravery, coutago 
To prowl, to feck for prey 



J Proxim'ity, ncarncfi 

{ Proximate, next, near 
Proxy, a fubftitute ; a deputy 
Prude, a woman affvifted and Ch 

vernicc 
Prudery, an affc^d rcfcrv^ 
Pu'erilc, boyifli 
Puifne, your-^, fmal^ 
Puiffaiit, powerful 
Pulfation, a beating [der 

To pul'vcrl^e, to reduce to pow^ 
Puncheon, a large caik 
PundVilio, a little point or trifle 
PuntStirious, exa<5V ; particularlj 

ceremonious 
PuMdVual, cxad; at the very time 
Pungency, a pricking or fharpndi, 
Pungent, iharp, piercing 
Pu'pi), the apple cf the eye; t 
PurlieUf an enclofure [fcholaf 
To purloin, to fteal 
Purfu'ant, done in coofequencc 
Purveyor, one who providea vid- 
Puilllanim'ity, cowardice [uak 
Puflnan'imous, cowardly, mean- 
P^'trid, rotten lfpiritc4 

To qua'drate, toTquarc 
QuadrillV, a game at cards 
QuadVuped, a fourfooted animal 
To quaff, to drink luxuribufly 
Quarantine, a forty days fcqueft 

tration [a Aiect 

Quarto, a book of four leaves ta 
Quater'nion, the number four 
Qnay, a place for landing goodt 
To quell, to crufh 
Quclquechofe, a trifle 
Quer'ulous, mourmD|f, complain* 
Qucft, fearch ^ing 

Quiefcent, refting 
Quietude, repofc 
Quinteflence, the virtue of any 

thing eztra<5ted 
Quon'dam, having been formerly 
Quorum, a bench of jufticcs ; a 

number fufl&cicnt to do bufi- 

nefs 
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KaMtaiice, glitter 

Ra'diant, fHiaing 

To rac'iate, to fhine, to emit ra^s 

Radical, original; implanted by 

nature 
To radicate, to take roo^ 
Ragout, (pron. ragoo) meat dew- 
ed, and highly fcafoned 
Raillery, reproachful language 
Ramific?.tion, a branching out 
To ram'ifv, to branch out 
Ran'cid, flrongly fcented 
Rancour, inveterate hatred 
Rancorous, mofl fpiteful 
Ranfom, price paid for liberty 
To ranfom, to redeem 
Rapac'ity, exercife of plunder 
Rapa'cious, feizing by violence 
Rapid'ity, fwiftncfa 
Rap'id, quick, fwift 
Rap'ine, violence 
Rapture, ecflac^ [parts 

RarefaiStion^. eitenfion of the 
To rar'tfy, to make thin- 
Ra'tio,. proportion 
To re-an'imatc, to rtftore t6 life 
To rebound, to fpring back. 
To rebuff," to beat back 
To recap it'u late, to repeat again- 
To recede, to fn'! l-ack [diftinvSlly. 
Rc'ccnt, new, late, frefli 
Reception, a receiving [things ia 
Rcc'cptaclc, a place to receive 
Rcctfs', a retirement, departure 
Rec'ipe, a medical prcfcription: 
Recipient, a receiver 
Reciprocity, a mutual returof 
Recip'rocal, alternate, mutual 
To reciprocate, to a<Sk inter-^ 

changeably 
Rccifion, a cutting ofF 
To reclaim, to reform 
To rcc line, to lean fiJcways 
Rccluftfi fliut up 
To reco^^nrlc, to acknowledge 
Tii recoil, to ftart back 
Recondite, hidden, fec'rct 
Recital, a ichearl'al 
Recitative^ a niu/Ical fpeaking 
To rt'connoicrc, to take a view of 
To liiciify, to lit tight 



Rcdtitude, uprtghtBefi 
Recum'bent, lying down 
Recourfe, application for help or 

protetStion 
To recur', to have recouxfe to 
Redemption, a ranfom 
To redeem, tq nntom 
To redound, to conduce ia the 

confequence 
Redrefs', rdief, remedy 
To redrefs', to fet right 
Redu<5tion, a reducing 
Redundancy, a fupernulty 
Redun'dant, fuperabundant 
Reduplication, a doubling 
To refer, to refute 
Reference, a relating to 
To refer', to yield to another^ 

judgiTient 
Refuge, a place of f^fety 
Ref'ufe, the worthlefs remains 
Refrac'tory, obftinate [flood: 
Ref'ragablc, that may. be with-- 
RefurgeBce,brightnefs,fplendouj>. 
Reful'gent, glittering, bright 
To refund, to repay 
To refute, to prove falfc. 
Re'gal, kingly 
To rcga'le, to refrefih 
Regen'eration, new birth [anew- 
To regenerate, to make or be bnrn^ 
Re'gent, a ruler [nefs. 

Reg'imen, a* oiet in time of Uck- 
Rcgrcfji, a returning back 
Regret', vexation for fomething* 
To regret', to grieve at [pail. 
Torehe^rfc, to repeat 
To reimburfe, to repay 
To rejoii^ to reply; to anf#er- 

again ^agaiu 

To reit'erate, to repeat-agam and 
To rclapfe, to fall back again 
To relax', to flackcn 
Relay', horfcs to relieve others. 
To relent, to feel compafliouatc 
Rrrl'JtSk, a widow 
To relinquifll, to quit ; give upk. 
Relucent, fhining 
RcUic'taiite, AjL^vvcWVvcvgpks.^ 

To reWmc, 
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Remc'dlable, capable of remedy 
Rtmifs', flack, floihful 
Remifiion, rcleafc; p^trdon 
Remittance, a feuding back ; pay- 
irtnt [give 

To Tcmii', to fend back ; to tor- 
RcmonQrancc, a complaint fol- 
lowed by rcafoDS 
To remcnftratc, to fliow (Irong 

reafous agaiufl 
Rtmorfc, painofguiU 
Rcndiezvous, a place itppointed 
To itu'ovaie, to renew 
Renunciation, a renouncing 
RcpHratlon, a n pairing 
Rcp'arable, that may be repaired 
Rcpartte', a fmart reply 
Rcp::ft, a meal ; food 
To rtptl', to diivc back 
To icpent, to be fincc/ely forry 
R'.p'crtory, a treafury 
To rtpir.e, to fret, to vex. 
'J'o replcn'lfli, to ftoek j to fill 
lUplete, full 
P.fpofe, deep, red 
Rtpofiipry, a place where things 
are fafciy lodged { ri faftty 
To repoflte, to !c;dge as in a place 
Rcprchcn £ble> Mamc.ibic 
To rtpithtiid', to chide 
To rcprtfs', to crufli [mert 

R<.prie\c, a refpite from punifii- 
• Rep'rimand, icproof 
To Kprimand, to reprove 
Reprobate, cnie lo(l to virtue 
To reprobate, to diidUcvk', to rejt^ 
To repu'diate, to put away ; to re- 
Ktp'r^naocy, a contrariety l\c&. 
Rcpugoant, contrary 
^'ortfullulate, to bud again 
Rfpulfe, a being driven back 
To rtpulfe, t;) beat back 
Rcqu'fite, ntceiTary 
To refc.nd, to cut off 
Rcfervoir, a pbice where any 
, thing is ktpt in (lore 
Rcf'idue, remaining pait 
Rtfpecflive, relative, parcicular 
F.cfpiration, a breathinj^^ 
7V>Jifpije, to breathe 
jPc/p/ei.Jtncc, luftre, brig)\tvitii 
Kefplendcatf brigtkt,(hiiiu^^ 



Rtfponfe, ao anfwcr 
RcfpopTiblc, anfwerable- 
Refponhve, anfwcrmg 
To refpoiid, to anlwer 
Refit itflion, limitatioa 
i'o reftiiiil, to limit 
Redringc lit, having power tcbindl 
Rtfult, a coufequcnce 
Rcfufcitation, a flirring up anew 
To rtfufcitate, to revive 
To retaliate, to pay like fot like: 
To retard, to hinder 
Reten'tive, retaining; holding 
Retin'ue, a train of attendants. 
To rctoit, to throw back 
To retra(SV, to recall ; to recant 
To retrench, to cut oflT 
Retribution, a paying back 
To retrieve, to recover 
Re'trofpei5V, a looking back. 
Rev'elry, loofc jollity 
To rcv'el, to. riot 
To rcvcr'berate, to beat back 
Reverence, obtifancc, rtfpcift 
Reverend, deferving reverence 
To revere, to honour,* vcnci ate 
, R ever 'fa 1, a change of fentence 
: Reverfc, change 
To revel fe, to re peal, to make void 
Reverlicn, a returning back 
j To revert', to return 
Rev'ery, irregular thought. 
Revifion, a review 
To revifc, to re -examine 
Rev'ocabic, th;it may be recalled 
To revoke, to repeal, rtvcrfc 
Revolution, a rolling back ; chaDg|t 

in government 
To revolve, to move round 
Rh:ip'fody, an irregular writing. 
Uhetorick, the art of fpc:iking 
Rheum, thin watery matter 
Rhinoceros, a fort of unicorn 
Pib'aldry, mean brutal language 
Rig'our, fcvcrity 
R.g'id, ftiff, feverc 
Rifibirity, laughter 
Pvi'fible, txciiii;g laughter [titioa 
PJval. one who ftande in compt* 
I'o ri'val, to cmuiate, excel 
To mt, 1^ (\>Ut 
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]tn^uft, (lron|, finely 
Jjtomance, a lie, a fidlion 
Rosnaa^tick, wild, fanciful 
Rondeau, a kind of poetry 
Itoquetaurr, a man*s cloak 
notation, a courfe or turny a 
» whirling round 
Kofcid, abounding with dew- 
Rotundity, roundnefs. 
Rotund, round 

Rouge, a red p&int for the face 
Kubifick, making red 
Ruddy, approaching to rednefs* 
Tqrue, to grieve foi; regret 
Rueful, mournful 
To ruminate, to mufe on: 
Rupture a breaking out 
Ru'ra), belonging to the country 
Ruftrc'ity, rudentfs [try,.a clown 
Ruftick, belonging to the coun- 

S. 
Sabaoth, hofls armies 
Sab'halh, a day of rtft [fiigar 
Saccharine, having the quality of 
Saccrdo'tal, prieflly 
Sac'rilegc, robbery of a churdi 
Saciile'gious, violating things fa- 
crcd [lion 

Sagacity, quicknefs of apprchen- 
S:»ga'cious, quickof thought 
Saline, belonging tf) fait 
Saivable, that may be faved 
Salvation, a faving ; a deliverance 
Salu'brity, wholefooieneffr 

Salu'brious, 7 i i r ~.^ 
Bal'utary, ' j "holcfome 

Sanable, curable 
San'ativc, healing 
Sandlification, a making holy 
To fandiify, to make holy 
Sanguine, warm; full of blood 
Sanguinary, bloody, crutl 
San'ity, fcundnefs of mind 
Sans, without 
Sa'pient, wife 
Sarcafm, reproach ; taunt 
Sarcaflick, fcvcrc 
Satiety, ftrtte of lH:Ing full 
Tofatiatc, to fatisfy 
Satire, a poc.ni ccnfuring vice 
Sdtirical, fcvtie in language 



To fcan, to examine nicely 
Scepiicifm, univeiTal douor 
Sceptic k, one who pretends to- 

doubt of all things 
Schedule, a fniall fcrollJ 
Schifm, a feparatiun ; divKion 
Scorbu'tick, . difcafed with the 
Scru'tiiiy, a ftridl inquiry [fcurvy 
Scru'table, difcoverable by fearch 
Sculpture, carved work 
Scurrility, low abufe 
Scur'rilous,. abufivc 
To fcclude, to ihut out 
Sec'ular, worldly 
Seda'tc, calm, fcrcne 
Sed'entary, fitting much [toia 
Sediment, whatftttles at the bot*^ 
Sedition, a tumult 
Scrdudlion, a leading adray 
Tii kduce, to lead aftray 
Sedulity, induftry 
Sedulous, induRriou» 
Scle<5tion, achoofmg; culling out 
To felecH:, to choofe out 
Scm'inal, contaifiinp. feed C&c 
Scm'inary, a nurfery ; a college^ 
Scmpitcr'nal, evtrlafting 
Senfibil'ity, quickncfs of feeling 
Scnfiblc, having fcnfe ; feeling 
Senfual, carnal, lewd 
Septcnn'iar, lafling fevcn years 
Sequel, a fucceeding part 
SeqMtdration, feparation ^ a rci;s> 

ing upon [withdraw 

To fequtftrate, to fct afide, to 
Seraglio, a houfc for women 
Scr'aph, an order of angels [her 
Scr'aphirt>, angels of a certain aum- 
Screna'de, mufick in th.' oight 
Serene, tvenncfs of temper ; calm, 
Scries, couifc, order [quiet 

Servil'ity. eondituvn of a fcrvant; 
Ser'vilc, mean flavllh [fliWiflinefs 
Scrum, the- watery part vi the 
Scflfion, a fitting [Mood 

Shambles, a Ki;tchcr's flicp 
S)ianu)i.s. a wild goat [S^'c, 

Sherbet', a n ixture of water, acid, 
J^hiui^h, (prrn. ^/^ *J a k-i'd of 
'^hrc-v. d, arx'h, artliil [llia^;^) dog 
S'd'crni, ftury 
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Signsturr, anurlc 
Signifies at, im pur tint 
£ilvin, llclonglnv to the w 
'■—■>ir. reftnililmE, lilu 



Similitude, lik turfs 

Simplicity, plainncls fpIoymcDt 

SiDccurc, an nfficc without tra- 

Sinlfter, left; bid 

Tofo'jouiii, to live t:* not at home 

do'jouiBfr, 1 temporary dweller 

f nlace, cumfbri: 

Bclar, befcn£ing to ihc fun 

Selecifm, uiSioefi of One woni to 

Tofokmn;?^, to makt cnuneiit 

To folic'it,' to >(k, to implore 
Solil'oquf, a talking to one'i fclf 
Sol'itu^e, a ioottj lift or place. 
Sol'ltaty, alone 
Sol'vency, aliLlltv lo pny 
Sombre, dark, gloomy 
■Somnif'troBE, taiifiBg ilccp 
Snno'iouf, fluill fuundiiig 
SopK'ifm, a falfc argument 
Soph'ift, a canlling difputCE 
Soph'idty, falfe ai^ument 

SotdJd, bifc, OVHOUI 
Epa'cioui, vide 
Spafm, a convainan 
Spafmndicfc, -cciiviilfive 
Spicifick, diftinguilliiag one fort 
'-^m anothtr 

iou], plaurililc, deceitful 



spSC'ji 



-p,__,. .n apparition [In.. 
Spcc'alalioD, mental view; cu 
Spccoi;«ii-c, coiitcmpl«tivc 
T.> fprcuUte, :o contider alt 
SrixTC, agU^i: [llv 

SplkeoiirJ, il.t namcuf a plan 
Kpi'r;.l. -nrndiii-; 
Rp!iu<loi-.r, Ibflf-.: 
^[deiid'd. lliiniLg 
P;)!ni'i.-ili:k, friiluL 
fipunfur, a I'uicty 
Sp,.ni»'mi»^s. -oiuoLiry 
Stuuct:, aist,ueM 



Spurious, counttrtrt 
Squalid, foul 
Stabil'ity, fteadlneft 
Sia'ble, fixed, lirm 
Stale, old; long kept 
Stationer, a filler otraper, &c 
Staliooary, filed ; a being in one 

place 
Statuary, a carver of images 
Stal'ue, an image 
Stature, the height of aoy aninut 
Statute, a law 
Stcrngraphy, Hiort hand 
Sterility, bariennd* 

Stigma, a luark of iufamy 
To ftigmaiizc, to brand 
Stimulout, 3 fpur, an encitemeU. 
To (limulate, to fpur On 

StranJ, the vrrgecflLe fe* - 
Siritigem, craft, cleccjl 
Stten'uoui, brave, zealoa» 
Strcfs, force, importance 
Stringent, binding 
Strudlurr, building, form, milce 
Stupendout, woDdcr-ful 
Sly)<ian, hellilll 

To fubjoin, tujoin under, to add 
Tofubjugaie, to coB<iuer 
£ubtim'ity, loftinefs [lence 

Sublime, high n ftyle and eiccl- 
Sub'lunary under the moon 
-Subordination, a ftate of being inr 

Subordinate, icrcrlour in order 
SubonlirialiiHi, tlu fcduring to » 

I nfeainion [mean* 

To lul'orn, to procure by faUit 
Sublcription, an under-» ruing 
'i'o fubiirilic, to write under 
SobTiqucut, fiillowingin trainor 

order [mental 

^i!i>;'i.f'vifnt, fuhordinatr, inRro- 
To fubferve, to firve fubt-rdin- 

ii.ly : ward* 

To liiljlule, to Ituk, tend dowo- 
Suli'Ody, aid, a tax 
!^iiblifl'(ncc, meaii* tf fiipport 

Sub'lliwic, oiu: in glace uf axutl^ 
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Sub'tcrftige, a fluft ; an cvafion.. 
Subtcrra'neous, lying ^ndcl' the 
Subtility, thinnefs [earth 

Suhtilci thin, piei'cing 
Subtle, artful 
Subverfion, overthrow 
Subvcrtive, tending to overturn 
To fubvtrt, to overturn 
Suburbs, the out parts of a city 
3uccedaneuin, that which is pu( 

to fcrve for fomcthing elfe 
Succeflion, a following after 
^ucceiTor, one who comes after 

another in place -or eflate 
Succtflive, following in order 
Succin^, girded up ; concife 
Succour, help 
Stfc'culcnt, juicy 
Sudorif'ick, provoking fweat 
To fuf'focate, to choke 
Suffrage, a vote ; voice 
Suggcfiioii, a hint, intimatip^ 
Su'icide, felf- murder 
Sum'mary, an abridgment 
Sum'mary, ihort, brief 
Sum'mit, utmoft height 
Sumptuary, regulating the way of 
Sumptuous, coftly [living 

Su'perable, conquerable [enough 
Superabun'daDt, being more than 
Xo fuperadd, to add more and 

above 
Superannuated, impaired by age 
Superb', grand, pompous 
Supercil'ious, haughty [degree 
Superetn'inent, eminent in a high. 
Superficies, the outfides [furfacc 
Supeificia), (hallow ; lying on the 
Superilii'ity, more than enough 
Superfluous, unnccefl'ary 
Supcriiitend'cnt, an^ overfecr 
To fuperintend', to ovcrftc • 
Super 'la live, in the highcft degree 
Supcrnat'ural; above nature 
^upcrnu'meTary, above the dated 

.number C'^'P ^'^-^ outfidc 

Superfciipiion, a writing on the 
To fup;.rrtrll>c, to write cm the 

top or cMiilitlc 
To fuptrtcd'.', to fet afidc 
Jfcrpcifbtion, tro great Ziictty ; 

(QiiUkiCU d^yotioi^ 



( Scpcrftitioiis, oyer nice [another 
I Sqperflrudlure, what it bvilt on 
j Suptrvifor, an overfeer 
Supine, carelefs, indolent 
To fnpplant', to difplacc by craft 
Supple, pliant, flexible 
Suppttment, an addition to fupply 
Supplication, entreaty [defcdtfii 
Sup'pliant, entreating 
1*0 fupplicate, to entreat 
To fupprcfs", to crufh 
Suprcm'acy, height of authority 
Supreme, highefl 
To fur charge, to t)vcrcharge 
Surd, deaf, unheard 
To furpuifs, to excel 
Sur'plus, "> T 

Surp)uf4e.r''.'""T'»» 
Surreptitious, done by ftealth 
To furvivc, to live after 
Sufcep'tiblc, capable of receiving 
To fufpc<fl, to imagine [ing 

Suf^enfion, a hanging up ; a delay- 
To fufpend, to delay ; to put oflf 
Sufpenfe, uncertainty 
To fuftain, to bear 
Suflenance, fupport 
To fwervi, to wander from 
Syc'ophant, a flatterer 
Syl'labuf, the heads of a le^ure 
Sylvan, belonging to the woodg 
Symbol, a mark or reprefuitaiioi^ 

of fomethiiig 
Sym'metry, proportion 
Sym'pathy, fellow-feeling [ing 
Sympathet'ick, having fcllow-fecl- 
To fympathi:^e, to feci with an- 
other [founds; 
Sym'phony, harmony of mingled 
Symphio'nious, harmonious . 
Syn'agogueji * place of Jewiih 

worfliip. 
Synec'dochc, a part for the whole 
; Syn'od, an aficmhly of clergymen 
, Fynon'ymouo, of the fame lignif*- 
c^tion 
S) ni p us, a general fyftcm 

T. 

; Ta.-'tur'r.ity, filtn-c 
T.Ki'it, filcnt [for battle 
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T^I'on, the claw of a bird 
Tambarine, a kiod of drum 
Tan^giblc, perceptible by touch 
To can'taiize, to torment by falfe 
Tantamount, equivalent [hopes 
Tardy, How, late 
To taunt, tokifult [fame words 
T.iutol'opy, a repetition of the 
Tautolog'ical, rcpr<iting the fAmc 
T;i\vdry, meanly flioT^y [thing 
T:i\vny, yellow 
Tech'nical, belonging to arts 
To tc<l, to lay mown grafs in rows 
Teg'umcnt, a cover 
Ttint, a colour, (hade 
'Itl'clcope, a glals ufcd for diflant 
Tcmtr'ity, raHmcfs [view* 

Temporal, meafured by time 
Tern iK)rary, laftlng only for a 

limited time 
To tcni'pprize, to comply witli 

the times or occafions 
Ten 'able, that may be held 
Tcna'cicus, holding faft 
Tcn'et, opinion 
Tenn'ity, thinntfs 
Tep'id, lukewarm 
Tcr'magant, a fcold 
Terminaticn, a ccnclofion, end 
To tcr'miniitie, to limit 
Tcrra'qucous, compofed of land 
Terrcf trial, earthly [^and water 
Terrifick, terrible 
Teft, a trial 
Tcftamcnt, a will 
Tcftatc, having made a will 
Tcfly, fraful 

Tctc-a-tetc, clofe confultation 
Ttxture, a web 
The'aifc, a play-houfc 
Theme, frihjcA,tafk 
Tlieol'o{?y, divinity 
Thtolog'ical, relating to divinity 
Thc'ory, fpcculation, plan 
Theorci'ical, fpcculative 
Thcrmom'etcr, an inflrument t« 

mcafurt the degrees ol iicat and 

cold 
Thorax, the bread 
'J'hrMJ'dom, ftrvitude, flavery 
'J'o 1 1. wart, to croft 
IwiJd'ity, fcarf ulnefs 



TIm'id, > , ^f • 
Tim'orousjf"'^"' [drugi 

Tini^urc, a colour ; estraifl of 

To tinge, to colour 

Tiiluc, gold and iiiver cloth 

Toilet, a drcfring table 

7 ulerable, that inay be borne 

Tonnage, import upon every toa 

-ronfure, a clipping hair 

T<>p'ick, a general head of dif- 

"i orna'do, a hurricauc |,courfc 

Torpid, fluggifli 

Torrid, parched 

'] ournament, military fport 

Tradition, a dcliveriug down 

without writing ' 
To trail lice, to cenfurc 
Trag'ick, mournful 
I'rait, a touch 
Tranquillity, |>eacc of mind 
Tranquil, quiet, peaceful [irg 
7'rjnicendent, excellent, furpa£ 
To tranfcend, to furpalf 
Tranfcript, a copy 
To tranferibe, to copy 
To transfer, to convey 
Transfiguration, change of form 
To tranff z, to pierce through ' 
To transform, to change ihape 
To transfufe, to pour into another 
Tranfkion, a removal 
Tranfient, foon pad [diort time 
Tranritory, continuing but a 
Tranfmigratiou, a palling from 

one body to another 
To tranfmute, to change fromoce 

nature to another 
Trani'pa'rtncy, clearnefs 
Tranlpa'rent, clear, which may 

be fcen through 
To tranfpire, to come abroad 
To tranfpofe, to chi-.nge the order 
Tranfverle, being in a crofs dj- 
Trr.pplngs, ornaments [rc(Slioa 
Trt'alVi>, treachery; an offence 

againft gcvtrnment 
Trt'atife, a difc* urfe 
rrt men 'dous, dreadful 
Trt'mour, a Ojuivtring motion 
Trcm'ulcus, tremblirg 
I 'I'lcfTcs, a knot or curl of hai^ 
Tcibu'nal, a court of iudiQ^ 
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trigonometry, art of mcafuring 
Triple, thrtc fold [iriangltb 

To triplicate, to treble 
Trite, worn out 
Triv'ial, trifling, worthlefs 
Tri'umph, joy for fuccefs 
Triumph'ant, cclcbratkig viAory 
Tro'phy, fomcthing taken in bat- 
Tui'tion, jnftrudVion [tie 

Tu'moiir a f^'cHing 
1 Vmidi puffed Up 
Turgid, fwclled 
l^urpitude, bafenefs 
Tu'telar, guarding, protecting 
Twain, two 

Typ'ical, emblematical, figurative 
Typog'rapby, the art of printing 
Typograph'ical, belonging to cht 
ly'ro, a iieginuer [printer's art 

V. ■ 
Vacu'ity, emptiucfs 
Va'cant, ein|>ly 
Va'grant, wandering 
Va'gue, wandering ; unmeaning 
X^aletudina'rian, infirm [ty 

Valid'ity, ftrcngth, force, certain- 
Val'id, conclufive, weighty 
Vap'id, fpiritkfs 
To va'ritgate, to dlvcrfify with 
Varlet, a icoiindrcl [colours 

Vafl'al, a fubjtdt ; a flavc 
To vaunt, to boa ft 
Ubiq uity, omniprcfencc 
To veer, to turn about 
Vc^'ctablts, all forts of p1a^^s 
To vcg'etatc, to grow as plants 
Vciicmcncc, force, violence 
Ve'hcment, forcible 
Ve'hicic, a conveyance 
Velocity, fpecd, fwifcncfs 
Venal'ity, fordidnefs [fold 

Vc'nal, mercenary ; that is to be 
To vend, to fell ( wood 

Vcnetr, to cover with, very tliin 
Vcn (.-dble, worthy of reverence 
Verbatim, word for word 
'I'o vtr<»e, to bend downwards 
Ve*'ity, truth 
To vcr'ify, to prove fruc 
Vernac'ular, native 
Vernal, btlon^ing to the fpring 



I Ver'fatile, apt to be, turned 
Vertex, the point over head 
Vcr'tical, cxa<5lly over he«id 
Veftal, a. pure virgin 
Vcf'tige, a footfltp 
Veft'mcnt, a garment 
Vefture, drcfs; clothing 
Vet'crau, old 

Vi'and, meat drefTed [return 
Vibration, a moving with quick 
To vi'brate, to move to and fro 
Vic'ar, afubfliturc; deputy 
Vica'rious, dtrputed; delegated 
Vicegt'rtnt, one "who is inrruftc-d 

with the power of the fu per iour 
Viceroy, one who governs ia 

pla<:e of a king 

Vicing?} ""£'''~'""'«'"d 
Vicif'fitude, a change 
Vic'tim, a facrifice 
ViiSlor, a conqueror 
Videlicet, viz.; to wit ; that iB 
To vie, to contend 
Vigilance, watchtulncfs 
Vigilant, f^atchful 
Vig'il, watching 
Vin'tible, conquerable 
To vin'dicate, to jufKfy 
Vindic'tivc, rcvcugcful 
Vin'tage, time of making wine 
To violate, tQ tranfgrefts injure 
Vira'go, a female warrior 
Vircnt, green 

Vii'ulence, poifon, malignity 
Vir'ulcnt, malignant 
Vifcous, glutinous, filmy 
Vifion, fight 

Vif ible, tliat may be feea 
Vifionary, imaginaiy 
Vif'ual, belonging to fight 
Vi'tal, nccctdk-y to lilc 
To vitiate, to corrupt, deprave 
!'• vituperate, to ccnfure 
Vivac'ity, fprtghtlinefs 
Viv'id, quick, active 
To viv'ify, to make alive 
Ulcer, a foije 
Ul'iimatc, the lafl 

Ultimately, in the laftconfequeuce 
I Um'brage, a fliadow \ i,a ^^<^^^<^ 
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UnabAflied, not aihamed 
Unanim'ity, agreement of mind 
Unanimous, of one mind 
Vncouth, awkward 
Un(^iont an anointing 
UnduUlory,' waving 
To undulate, to roil as a wave 
XJncqaiv'ocal, plain, not doubtful 
ITnctring, certain [jec^ions 

Unex :cptionabIc, not liable tuob- 
IJiirci^ned. fine ere 
Un fledged , uufcMthcrcd 
*]'o unfurl, to expand 
U'lnltui, a firing of thefamc found 
U'nity, concord ' 
Unpar'ailclcd, having no equal 
Unprecedented) nut junificd by 

example [forehand 

Unpremed'itatcd, not fludied be- 
UnqurlTtionable, not to bedoubt- 
Unri Vailed, having no cquhl [ed 
UnfH'tiablc^, not to be fatibfied 
Uufa'voury, 1?. fid el's 
Unfpcakabie, not to be exprtficd 
Untoward, froward 
Unwa'ry, wanting caution 
Unwieldy, unmanageable 
Unwittingly, without knowledge 
Vo'cal, IxiloUging to the voice 
Voca'tion, a calling 
Vociferous, noify 
Vo'guei 'Jatliion, mode 
Void, empty, vacant 
Vo'lant, flying 
Voratilc, hy'm^i lively 
Volca'no, a burning mountaiii 
Volition, the adl uf willing 
•Volubil'ity, fluency of fpecch 
Vorublc. fluent of words 
Volu'minoui), cooiiiUug of many 

volumes 
Volup'tuary, one given to lutury 
Volup'tuous, ftnfual, luxurious 
Vorac'ity, ravtnouAiefs 
Vora'cious, r.ivenous 
Voitex, a whirlpool fvicc 

Vo'tar,y, one devoted to any ftr- 



Vo'tivc, given by voW 

To vouch, to atttft 

Voucher, one who gives wifnefs 

to any thing 
To vouchfafe, to grant 
Urbanity, civility^ politcnclii 
UrchiU) a hedge- hc'g 
llfli'er, an under teacher 
To uflier, to introduce 
To ufurpi*, to Icize without right 
Ufiiry, money piid for the ufe of 
Util'ity, ufcfulntfs [money 

Vul'nerable, liable to be wcucded 
Uxo'rious, fubmiilively fond of a 

wife 

Wand, a long flafF 

To wane, to grow Icfs 

To V. ,irl)!c, to quaver fall* 

Welkin, the vifiblc regions of the 

Tc welter, to roll in blood 

To wheedle, to entice by fofl 

Wicldy, manageable |^woxdt 

To wis', to know 

Wifl, knew 

Wittingly, knowingly 

To wot, to kn<»w 

To wreak, to revenge 

To writhe, to twift, to diftort 

Wry, crooked, diftorted 

Y. 

Yacht , a fmall fliip iot carrying 

paflengcrs 
To yawn, to gape 
Ycleped, called, named 
To yearn, to grieve 
Yeomim, ahufbandmaa 
Vore, of old times 

t. 

^.eal'ot, a priTon full of zcsi 
Zc'nith, the pvint over head 
Zeph'yr, the weft wind 
Zeft, a rclifli 
Zigzag, a tui:ning fliort 
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